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PREFACE 


THIS book is an amplification, with such revision as has 
been found necessary, of lectures delivered by me at 
the University of Madras in 1926. 

Ptindyan antiquities have, somehow, failed to interest 
scholais as much as the history of the Pallavas and the * 
Cholas The relative seclusion of the country, and the 
fact that the Pandyas had at no stage any great influence 
on the main course of Indian history, may account for 
this comparative neglect A complete view of the story 
of South India, however, cannot be obtained until the 
history of the Pandyas is fully worked out 

Though the last twenty or thirty years have been 
marked by the discovery of much new material for the 
reconstruction of Pandyan history, we are still by no 
means sufficiently equipped to attempt a full and satis- 
factoiy account of the Pandyan Kingdom This work 
makes no claim to be considered such. It aims, rather, 
at a preliminary survey of the present state of our know- 
ledge on the subject, suggesting tentative reconstructions 
wherever possible, and furnishing an outline to be filled 
in by further study and research Much attention has 
necessarily been devoted to chronology and political 
history, society, religion and government have been, 
however, briefly discussed in relation to each section of 
the study. 

* Much work yet remains to, be done before the history 
of the Pandyas can be fully understood The internal 
chronology of the Sangam Age, the history of about two 
centuries before the Pandya restoration under Kadungon 
and the transition from the conditions of the Sangam 
Age to those of the First Empire, the detailed history of 
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the Kings of the Pandya line in the Chola hand) a 
period, and the dynastic relations of the Kings of the 
Second Empire, aie some of the largci problems that 
await solution Many small questions relative to the 
wars and campaigns have to be settled before the changes 
in the political geography of South India can be traeed 
with accuiacy. The Kongu chieftains with P.'tndja 
names and the Pandyas of Uccangi present other problems 
of considerable interest and no less difficult) Oni) 
recently has the publication of the /t\(\ of inscriptions 
been started, and a careful study of these is necessnr) 
foi a complete understanding of the social life of the 
country, at least undei the Second Empire 

Many friends have helped me in various wa\s in the 
preparation of this book, and to them all I take this 
opportunity of expressing my "latitude Sir f Dost 
kachari very kindly allowed the use of his librar) and of 
the list of Pudukkoltah inscriptions and their texts (un- 
published). Messrs K Swaniinathan, it A (Oxon.), V 
Saranatha Aiyangar, M.A., and C S Snnivasachari, M \, 

> have gone through the book at vanous stages and oflercd 
useful suggestions Mr S lx Balasubramama Ai)ai, 
R.A , LT, read the proofs, verified the references, and 
offei ed helpful cnticism, he also assisted me in preparing 
the index. Pandit M Raghava Aiyangar kindly dis- 
cussed with me his views on. the Ixalabhras and some 
other matters. A special woid of thanks is due to R.io 
Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswann Aiyangar, University 
Professor of Indian History, for much valuable advice and ‘ 
for the kind intei est he has evinced in the publication. 

National College, •) «. 

Trichinotoly l K. A. N. 

June / o y 1929 J 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DIACRITICAL MARKS 


LONG vowels are indicated thus a Generally, c repre- 
sents , but forms well established in usage like Chola 
Chidambaram, etc., have been retained. The following 
may also be noted d stands for ^ , 1 for err , 1 for g * , 
n for got- , n for @ , r for p , s for SI , s for q and t for ?• 
The form Pandya is used, though, strictly speaking, it 
must be written Pandya. The Tamil passages quoted 
in the text have been, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
transliterated in the Additional Notes at the end 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY SOURCES 

• 

In recent years there has been a considerable accession 
of fresh material for the study of South Indian History 
m general, and of the Pandyan kings in particular But 
no attempt has been made till now to narrate the history 
of the Pandyas in a continuous sketch and on scientific 
lines . 1 The period to be covered m this book ranges 
over several centunes and at every step we come across 
difficult questions that could be answered, if at all, only 
by a careful balancing of several rival points of view. 
The treatment of the subject must consequently be 
selective and such as to avoid fruitless controversy 
We have no need to concern ourselves with general 
questions of the origin of the Dravidians and their 
culture 2 The student of Pandyan history is not directly 

1 There is of course the \aluable sketch of Mr K V S Aiyar m hb 
Ancient Dckhaii A commendable attempt has recently been made by 
Pandit Hanhara Aiyar of the Tirthapnti High School, Ambasamudram', to 
present the story in Tamil in three small booklets The old sketches of 
Wilson [JR AS), Nelson ( Madura Country) and Sewell ( Antiquities , 
\ol 11 ) are now much antiquated 

2 The 1 Dravidian problem ’'has been much debated from various 
points of view in the pages of the Tamilian Antiquary (defunct) See also 
Caldwell, Comparative Grammai , Introduction , M Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Tjzmil Studies, Essays I— III , Slater, Dravidian Element in Indian Culture 
Kanakasabhai, The Tamils ISOO Years Ago, pp 49£f , makes several guesses 
that do notappear to have received confirmation The main questions are — 
were the pre-Aryans a homogeneous or composite race ? Were they 1 indi- 
genous and aboriginal ’ (Fergusson) or were they immigrants, wholly or in 
part’from elsewhere ? The attempt to support the Lemunan theory from 
references to Tamil literature, e g Silappadikdram, xi, 11 18-20, cannot 
be considered satisfactory 
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concerned with the answ'ers to questions like the follow- 
ing — w ho were the Tamils ? Were they indigenous or 
foreign to the land where we find them in historical 
times ? Did they come by land from the north or the 
south, or by sea ? But it is necessary for us to be clear 
in our minds about the relation in which Tamil culture 
stands to the culture of the rest of India. The question 
relates not so much to the extent of culture among the 
Tamils before the advent of Sanskrit influences as to 
whether the blending of Aryan with pre-Aryan culture 
was in essence a different process in the South from 
what it was m Northern India The persistent independ- 
ence of the Tamil idiom (and to a less degree of other 
Dravidian languages) m the face of Sanskrit, is in strik- 
ing contrast with the almost total disappearance of non- 
Sanskritic vernaculars m the north of India. On the 
other hand we have at present no traces of any literary 
work in the Tamil language, however ancient, which 
1 does not betray Sanskrit influence to some extent. We 
may conclude that the results of Aryan penetration into 
the south were more cultural than racial and the pre- 
Aryan inhabitants survived the ‘ conquest ’ in sufficient 
strength to retain their own language and many of their 
old habits and methods of life, with the consequence, 
that the resulting culture was a real blend of the 
Aryan and Dravidian elements which shows several 
points of difference from the 'culture of the remaining 
parts of India which were more thoroughly Aryamzed. 1 

*• 

1 See Tamil Studies, pp 193-5 , Kanakasabhai (p 52) no doubt much 
overrated the attainments of Dravidians (and traced them to China !) while 
Caldwell (Comparative Grammar, pp 113-4) is nearer the truth Dr Slater's 
book on 1 Dravidian Elements ’ betrays many signs of an utter misreading 
of the story of Indian culture The attempted reconstruction of a pre- 
Aryan Tamil Polity before the days of Agastya has not been a success See, 
however, Senathi-Raja in JRAS, 1887, pp 558 fE and the Tamilian 
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The sources of Pandyan history may now be con- 
sidered The value of indigenous literature for the 
historian of India has generally been somewhat under- 
rated. There are, it is true, few professedly historical 
works of a contemporary character and for the most pai t 
we have to rely on casual references to historical events 
in works of general literature or to winnow a large mass 
of legend m search of a grain of fact But with patience 
and care it may be found that many useful suggestions 
are derived from these works The local legends center- 
ing round Madura exist m three versions of which the 
earliest dating from the ninth or the tenth centuiy A D. 
is the Tn uvilaiyadal Purdnam of Perumbarfappuhyur 
Nambi, the other versions being another and much 
later work of the same name by Paranjotimunivar and the 
Sanskrit Sthalapurana known as the Hdldsyamdhdtmya 
The two later works give a list of seventy-three or 
seventy-four kings forming one continuous line of rulers 
while the earliest version only mentions, and that very 
casually, seven kings of the family. The set lists of the 
later Purauas were very early recognized to be worthless 
for purposes of history , 1 in fact most of the names are, on 
the face of it, inventions of later times But several 
of these stories have a quaint interest for the general 
student who sees here almost the same tendencies at work 
as produced the legends of Regal Rome The older 
Tiruvilaiyadal thus gives a story (No. 12) in explanation 
of the name Madakkulakilmadurai which we find in 

o> 

Antiquary Also Mr P T Srinivasa Aiyangar, ‘ Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture ’ 
In the Journal of Indian History , vol vii 

1 For the lists see Sewell’s Antiquities, vol ii and Elliot, Coins of 
Soulier n India, pp 128-9, also p 121 for a short critique of the list 
Nelson, Madura Country, part ill— contains an English version of the 
stones following the Sanskrit Purana mentioned in the test Other local 
PttrSnas like the Kadambavanapurina have not been noticed 
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many Pandyan inscriptions as the name of the capital' 
Anothei story (No. 36) ie£eis the name Madui.i to the 
fact that £iva conveited into sweet nectai the livci of 
poison emitted by a giant cobia set upon the city by the 
magic of the Jamas On anothei occasion these hcielics 
sent an elephant against the city (No. 26) and the Lend 
petrified this beast in the foim of the Anamalai Hill, 
and as he used a lion-faced .mow on the occasion, the v 
Pandyan king made a temple foi Naiasimha on the lull. 
We shall have occasion latci to notice the tiue histoiy 
of the temple Apait fiom such stones, which need not 
be fuither lel.uled heie, these Pur ana \ , — especially the 
earliest veision, which has been engaging 0111 attention 
more than the otheis, — may be found occasionally to 
contain hints of great impoitancc. Thus the life of 
Manikkavasagar is treated in such detail as to explain 
the occasions on which he sang paiticulai hymns of Ins 
T tut vain gam and his life is nauated bcfoic that of 
Gnanasambandai , and in this older, this veision is 
followed by the latci veisions also. It must also be 
noted that some of these ‘ sacred spoils ’ are rcfciicd to 
m the works of early Tamil litciatuie and it is significant 
that none of these eaily lefci cnees shows any sign of 
hostility to Jams 01 Buddhists. 1 These local and tradi- 
tional Pm anas are often veiy well supplemented by 
references in quasi-histoncal and religious works like the 
P cnyapii) dnam, while the few direct references to his- 
torical persons and occuirenccs furnished by the saints 
and poets of the Tcvaram and the T iruvUymoh aie of 
inestimable value 1 hen, we have the Sangam works 
which form a class by themselves and contain much 
valuable information which still awaits systematic r and 


1 Sec l a Silappadik&ram , c into 11, 11 23-30 
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inscriptions, South India is remarkably fortunate. The 
number of Pandyan records registered in the Epigra- 
phical reports of Madras and Travancore are now a few 
thousands , but not many of these can be referred to 
dates prior to A.D. 1000. There are no doubt many 
more still awaiting discovery and registration. It may 
be noted in passing that, since the rejection by govern- 
ment of Dr. Hultzsch’s suggestion to prohibit the c 
renovation of temples till the inscriptions in them have 
been copied, ‘ a more vigorous attempt had to be made 
to secure impressions of the inscriptions thus threatened 
with destruction 11 ‘It was the practice in ancient 
times, whenever a temple had to be rebuilt, to copy the 
lithic records found on its walls into a book and then 
re-engrave them again on the new walls ’ 2 and it would 
be well if this practice were followed by the renovators 
of temples in our own day. 

The bulk of the early inscriptions employ the script 
known as Vattelultu in the Tamil parts and the grantha 
in the Sanskrit parts , Vatteluttu gave way to the present 
Tamil script about the time of the Chola conquest of the 
Pandya country, say about the end of tenth century 
A D . 3 or the middle of the eleventh. It may also be 
noted that several of the later inscriptions are in excel- 
lent verse while the longer records of the early Pandyas 
attain to great literary merit as prose compositions. 

1 H Krishna Sastn, Introduction to S I 1 [Texts) vol iv, see also 
ARB 1902 ‘ What the Mussulmans did not destroy is being demolished 
by pious Hindus !’— Hultzsch. Mr Krishna Sastri has remarked elsewhere 
[ARE, 1913, part li, para 41), ‘ Some intelligent engravers on the stone 
helped by the members of the Archaeological staff must, in my opinion, 
be enough to carry out this old scheme of preserving ancient records from 
complete ruin ’ 

"ASI, 1909-10, pp 128-9 

3 See ARE, 1905, p 43 , also Travancore Archaeological Senes 
vol, i, p. 286 
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Sometimes the set form? of the historical introductions 
in the inscriptions of parltculat kings help the historian 
in u’enlifvmg the iccordsnnd fixing their .age 

Considcj thle light has been slice! in particular on the 
bistort of the P.mdvns of the 1 'nst Umpire of the seventh 
to (he tenth untunes \ n b\ «-e\cial impoitant docu- 
ment" brought to light '•nice toof 'I hese are the dated 
stone inscriptions fjoni \intmlni and Annrmalni , the 
Tnchmopoh and AmlAsamudinm inscriptions of Vara- 
guna . and tin* < upper plate records known as the Sinna- 
manui plate"- (two sets) and the \ ehikkuch grant The 
Madias Museum plates of Inti! ivarman are now bettei 
timlei stood than the\ were when lhe\ were published in 
1^03 \Ii these records (except the Museum plates) are 
still new, and there is much room for difference as to their 
import at several points Pandean affairs often derive 
elucidation from the iccordsof the contcmpoinr) Cholas 
and among these the I irtivnlargfulu plates and the 
Leiden grant of KftjCndrn Chola descive special mention. 
'1 he Pallava grants ire also ocensjonallv \er) helpful. 

One difficult} that is common loan interpretation of 
all Pandyan recoids arises from the wa) in which they 
mention regnal \ears in double dates 1 jears opposite y 
jears Several suggestions have been made but none of 
them is quite satisfactoiy, and the usual procedure is to 
treat the date as equivalent to i + yjears, 1 and calcu- 
late the date of accession nccoidingly One instance 

1 The hi ton o( this ijuemon 1 \tr\ inten tinw nml Uil ewious render 
i -referred t<> tin follow ii e — Jlurptis nnil Mutca Snstri, Tamil and 
Samhtf Insrrtf’tiotts p 30, n 1 Hultr-rli / A , \ol vx, pp 2S8-9 , 
Knnnl n ibli u, Tamils, pp SO-co nml notis Mori recently, Mr T A 
Gopmnthn lino tigpested (Sen Tamil, vo ' h, P t!4) thnt in n dntc 
‘ crp.r arr l e;u l ;pcezAB' tilt first figure referred to the nctunl 
legnnl jenr of the ruling prmet mill the <-ccond gn\e the dntc counting from 
'he eoronntion of the previous ruler, nnd Hint this method was usunll) con- 
tinued till the ruling prince wns crowned But tills explanation fails in n 
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which may go to justify this practice is found m the 
laiger Smnamanur grant where the regnal year 
{2)TcnTL-rrsv i j]!eTr ‘srpfrr uft^esr&irevgn IS lendered in the 
Sanskrit part of the grant by Sodase Rajyavarse. Again, 
some inscriptions give the regnal year and the number 
of days since the commencement of the reign or since 
the commencement of the current regnal year , And 
when we get to the numerous epigraphs of the mediaeval 
and later Pandya c , such difficulties increase enormously 
Almost invariably the records of the Pandyas who ruled 
in Tinnevelly in the period of the decline of the Pandya 
power, 1 e. in the fifteenth century and later are dated in 
the Saka era, on the other hand Saka dates are the 
exception m the insciiptions of the mediaeval Pandyas or 
the Pandyas of the Second Empire as we may call them 
But several records contain astronomical data which 
yield often strange and perplexing results. Many kings 
have been made and unmade by hasty calculations and 
equally hasty corrections and the student of history who 
is not a specialist in astronomy has great difficulty with 
the astronomers 1 And when it is remembered that 
the texts of the bulk of these inscriptions still await 

date 11V c i uf'(ip<~r(rjc)f?rr trrfPir ucje^aczn—iroiej' / A , vol yv ( p 288 
And Mr V Vcnhajja could only sa>, ' The second figure in these 
double dates which ire frequently met with in Pandja inscriptions has been 
tilcn to refer to the actual reign of the King and the first cither to bis 
appointment a 1 - heir apparent or to some otherevent prior to Ins coronation’ 
AS! 1003-}, p 272 n) Mr C V *Narnyann Aiyar {Journ hid His , 
\ol % ii, part 2) assumes that the date opposite to which other dates follow 
must be constant in the case of the same ling Even this is not so 
Set, t g , Isos 518, G24 and f>25 of 1926wluch belong to the same kirg , 
nKo Nos of 180-1 and No IV in Trav Aich Series i, pp 99 fit , 

1 50-51 

1 1 h< -c difficulties will call for more attention later But a few 
sample- mav be no'ed here In-cr No 422 of 1917 is referred to a d 1357 
in p 112 and to a n 1445 in p 113 of A R E 1917-18 At p 89,y'/ t /t’ E 
!'J2J-2fvt had Nos 327 end 334 of 1923 with calculated dates AD 1278 
and \ d 1417 i-eribed to the same ling 
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publication one gets some idea of the conditions under 
which this part of the subject has to be studied. 

As pointed out in the Epigra pineal Report , igi ? 
(p S5) ‘ The subject-matter of the majority of the well- 

jDreserved inscriptions is, a gift made to a temple either 
of land or of money, for maintaining daily worship, 
special festivals, lamps, flower gardens and repairs , for" 
feeding Brahmanas and providing jewels , or, it may be 
for supplying ghee of sheep and cows, to burn perpe- 
tual lamps in the temple Lands were presented or, 
sometimes, sold to the temple by private persons and 
village communities In the latter case, the sale amount 
was recovered from the temple treasury thiough the god 
Chandesvara (the supposed manager of Siva temple) and 
through temple trustees ( sthanatla) ) (m the case of 
Vishnu temples) All land-gifts, whether sold or 
presented, were made entirely tax-free, the parties selling 
them invariably agreeing to meet the irai on such lands 
from their own pocket. Lands thus owned by the 
temple (devadana) were in turn leased out to be perma- 
nently enjoyed as kani , to select tenants or to the donors 
themselves (if cultivators), in consideration of a fixed 
amount of coin paid, or gram measured, at the temple 
treasury, regularly every year. Money gifts made to the 
temple were deposited with village assemblies and private 
individuals on permanent interest ( mlai-poliyuttu ) from 
which alone the temple had to meet the expenses speci- 
fied by the donor If the interest was not paid m any one 
year, the depositories agreed to pay it with the amount 
due for the following year together with a fine (dandam) 
fixed for the default period by the officer ( dharmasana or 
dfuihinasaiiabkatta ) who was one of the members of the 
temple establishment. A curious condition was that the 
man who came to collect the arrears thus due was to be 
2 
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fed twice every day till, peihaps, the amount was fully 
paid up. Sheep and cows granted to a temple for main- 
taining lamps were received by the shepherds ( mcmiadts ) 
and the prescribed measure or measures of ghee supplied 
without fail The cattle were, it may be noted, consi- 
dered “ never to die or never to grow old ” for the appa- 
rent reason that they multiplied and increased in number. 
A very small percentage of the inscriptions treat of 
subjects other than the gifts specified above. Sale or 
exchange of land among private parties, inquiries into 
temple management made by officers (ad/nkan) appoint- 
ed by the king with a view to collect the outstanding 
arrears of a temple, assignment of taxes by kings or of 
tolls by merchants for the benefit of a temple, dedication 
of hereditary servants (men or women), settlements of 
disputes, specification of caste or communal privileges, 
memorials to heroes who died either in cattle raids or on 
battlefields and other public charities, such as the 
construction of a tank, the planting of a grove, the gift 
of a water-trough, etc., are also, sometimes, permanently 
recorded on stone It may be added that these records 
often yield information of value relating to land tenure, 
public revenues, village administration, and generally the 
state of social ana political life, affairs and activities 
But here a warning is necessary. The passage just 
quoted from the epigraphical report furnishes a compara- 
tively harmless instance of a tendency to combine infor- 
mation from diverse sources, separated widely m time 
and space, and so to form a general picture of the sodSal 
or political life of the country This tendency has 
particularly unfortunate results m the study of institu- 
tions as it is likely to produce an appearance of flat 
uniformity and absence of change , it will also increase 
the difficulty of detecting the presence or otherwise of 
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any signs of change or growth 0 It is only by carefully 
limiting our observations to the time and place indicated 
by the sources of our information that truth can be 
served m the present, and perhaps future work rendered 
easier 1 

We do not derive much help from numismatics for 
the study of Pandyan history. Coins definitely attribu- " 
3 table to the early Pandyas are very rare A few gold 
specimens are known 2 and these bear only the Pandyan 
figure of the fish. It is very interesting that the name 
Kuna known only to tradition and not to epigraphy is 
borne on a copper coin figured by Sir Walter Elliot 
(No. 140) It is well known that Roman coins belong- 
ing to different periods have been found in several places 
in South India and the abundance of Roman copper of 
the fourth and fifth centuries A D. in and near Madura has 
sometimes led to the supposition that a local mint issued 
these pieces for daily use in a settlement of foreign 
merchants Many Roman coins of the Early Empire 
have been found in and near Madura 3 By far the 
largest number of coins belong to the mediaeval 
Pandyas and bear legends substantiated by inscriptions 
These coins often show the influence of the Chola con- 
quest by the presence of a tiger design or of Ceylonese 
influence indicated by the presence of ‘ a rude human 
figure, standing on the obverse, and seated on the 
reverse’ (Elliot, p 108) The earliest coins of the Ceylon 
type date from the eleventh century , 1 it came into use in 
iTravida only, at the time the Chola-Pandyan dynasty 
were masters of the whole of it’ (Elliot, p. 109) It 


*eCf similar remarks of Prof K V Rangaswami Aijangar m another 
connection, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity , pp 31-2 
e See Elliot, Coins of Southern India , p 121 
3 See Sewell in J R A,S , 1904, pp 595 and 600-15, 
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should also be observed that ‘ the constant warfare 
which raged between Chola and Pandyan (rulers) not 
only renders it well nigh impossible at any particular 
time to fix the exact boundaries of their respective terri- 
tories, but also causes considerable uncertainty in the 
identity of a large number of their coins ,J n 

This review of the sources indicates that there is a 
large mass of material for the history of the Pandyas c 
which awaits critical discussion and cautious summing 
up Much good work has been done already , but more 
still remains to be done and it will be our endeavour in 
the following chapters to do something in this way. 


1 Tufnell, Hints to Com Collectors in Southern India , pp 11-12 The 
most interesting of the Pandya coins known so far have been described in 
this publication and Elliot, as also in the papers of Sir T Desikachari in 
the Tamilian Antiquary and that of Hnltzsch m I A , vol xxi, pp 323-6 
The Roman coins are discussed by Sewell in the J R A S , 1904 It may 
be noted that Sir T Desikachari mentions that gold coins with the fish 
design were found in South Canara , cf , in this connection, the observa- 
, tions of Prof D R Bhandarkar, Asoka, p 40 



CHAPTER II 


EARLY REFERENCES THE AGE OF THE &ANGAM 
r EARLY REFERENCES 

1 The oldest Diavidian word found in any written record 
1 in the world appears to be the word for “ peacock ” in 
the Hebrew te\t of the Book of Kings and Chronicles, 
m the list of the articles of merchandise brought from 
Tarshish 01 Ophir in Solomon’s ships ’ 1 (Caldwell) 

‘ In the luins of Mugheir . . not less than 3,000 years 
B C , was found a piece of Indian teak ’ 2 These 
references are calculated to give some idea of the 
antiquity of civilization in the Tamil land. 

A verse m the Kishkindhakanda of the Ramayana has 
been taken to lefer to the Kapatapuram of the Pandyas 
famed in the Tamil legends of the ‘ Three fsangams ’ 3 
But even if the sloka bears the meaning attributed to it, 
it is notoriously unsafe to base any conclusions about 
chronology solely on the texts of the epics and there is 
still the possibility that the verse is not older than the 
age in which these legends grew. It is not altogether 
free from doubt if the grammarian Katyayana refers to 

1 Caldwell, Comparative Grammar , p 88 

z Ragozln, Vedic India , p 305 referring to Sayce But see Kennedy 
J R A S , 1898, p 267, where a much later date, sixth century, seems to be 
suggested 

8 RStudyana, Kish Kanda, canto 41, verse 19 It has been pointed out by 
Pandit M Ragbava Aiyangar that the import of this verse has been missed 
byTIrthaand Rama, the North Indian commentators, and correctly given 
only by Govindaraja (Paper on ‘ Valmiki and South India ’ in the 
Tamilian Antiquary ) But the Pandit seems to have mistaken Govinda- 
raja’s meaning, See also O Stem, Indian Historical Quarterly, vol iv, 
p 778 The Mahdbhdrata references are not much more reliable See 
Dr S K Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History, p 60 n 
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the Pandyan country and its king as has been generally 
held on the strength of the opinions of two great 
Sanskritists of the last generation — Prof. Max Muller and 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar . 1 The original name of the Tamil 
country is un-emis/. (Pandi) and not uiremG) (Pandu) which 
it should be, if Katy ay ana’s rule referred to it. And there 
is the possibility that the Pandya of the Sanskrit gram- 
mar may be derived from Pandu, the name of a people in 
the Madhyadesa m Northern India . 2 The name Pandya 
perhaps came to be applied to the Tamil Pandmadu m a 
piocess of Sanskritization on account of phonetic simi- 
larity and a Pandava origin invented for the Tamil ruling 
family Whatever its derivation may be, we find the 
form Pandya employed by Kautilya in his Arthoisastra 
and his references are clearly to the Pandyas of South 
India and to their capital Madura 3 The importance of 
these references will depend upon the view taken of the 
age and authenticity of the text of the Artha'sUstra 
Likewise the reference in the Mahavamsci to a Pandyan 
princess who became the queen of Vijaya of Ceylon soon 
after the Nirvana of the Buddha is too vague and too 
much mixed up with legends to be of any value to the 
historian . 4 


1 See Caldwell, Comparative Grammar, p 12 and Bhandarkar, Early 
History of the Dekkan, p 6 These writers were rather too much under 
the influence of the Aryan theory in Its crude form and did not allow 
sufficiently for aboriginal influences 

1 See Fleet’s topographical list of the Bnhai-Samhitd, 1 A, vol xxii, 
p 187 , contra Caldwell, Ttnnevelly, p 12, who denves uceaiiy. f^m 
Pandya as a more Tamilized form 

0 Kautilya ii 11 refers to P&ndyakav&takam as a variety of pearl with 
which compare Varahamlhira’s Pandyavafa (Fleet, ibid) Again at the end 
of the same chapter Kautilya refers to M&dhuram as a variety of cotton 
fabric, thereby showing the antiquity of the cotton industry of Mndurf. 

■* See Geiger's Iffa/utvaijiSa, pp 59 and Cl Is there any connection 
between this story and that of Arena's (Vijaya’s) marriage with a Pandyan 
princess ? 
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CKIGIN \\n "lGMFICWCl O?' 1 Hi X \MF 

In fact the origin ot the Pmdv v* 1 *, like all Mich 
question* ot origin, imohed in much on*eUiit\ 1'his 
line of King* 1 * given m the legend* two difieicnt ougins 
which are not ea>_\ to reconcile The *!oi\ of the ihiee 
brothers ot Korkai 1 i* of the Romulu* pattern and 
perhaps indigenous The connection with the I'andav vs 5 
,and the moon is the lesultot anothei md r moie imbili- 
ous tvpe of legend which thiew the moie humble stot\ 
into the *hade in hi*toricnl time* \nd it miv be noted 
here that the Tvu Ja . ; 7//,./ of Namhi mention* the lunai 
origin of the Pdndvas onl) in the eoui*e of a ie*toiation 
after a deluge (No }"), and in tin* it is followed b) 
the later versions which, of coin*e, contain moie em- 
bellished accounts (No jg in Nelson) None of the 
legends can be taken as pi oof, as ha* sometimes been 
done, 3 that the Panel) a* tuled from othei eentie* like 
Korkai, Manalur or Kal)anapuin, befoie thev made 
Madura their capital, as the vety thst king m all the 
lists of kings that hav r e been handed down to us is said 
to have founded Maduia 

There is no reason foi thinking that the conquenng 
expeditions of the Maurjan limpciois in the south 
reached the Pandya counliy as has been suggested. 1 
The earliest indubitable rcfcicnce to the Pandyan king- 
dom is still that in the j(\.soka edicts Recently, 15 the 
existence of rock-cut beds and Biahmi insciiplions in 

Caldwell, TvntCi'clly , p 12 

* Story of Arjuna’s marriage , tlio name, /ta/iflujif, 

3 Smith, Early Hisloiy, fourth edition, p ‘IG8 , / A -till, p 1,1, 

4 See Dr S K Aiyanpfir, Jlepinmnps, pp 81 IT and Q / ]\ / A , 
vol *vi, p 301 and the references piven there 

B See ARE , 1907 onw irds and AS/, 1909-lt >, p l, ,c > mid A A\ h , 
1909, p 71 for the quotations which follow Also k V Suhrmnmila Alyar 
in the 1 A , vol vl, pp 209 fl 
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natural caverns m several places in the Madura and 
Tmnevelly Districts has been brought to light ‘ None 
of these inscriptions have so fai disclosed any king's 
name. But they show that the possession of an alpha- 
betical system was one of the factois m the civilization of 
the Pandyan kingdom m the second and third centuries 
B.C if not earlier These monuments go also to show 
the presence veiy early m the south of stiong Buddhist 
and Jama influences. They seem to confum the imprest 
sion derived from a careful study of the Tamil classics 
that while Buddhism came in earlier, Jainism was per- 
haps the more persistent in its influence on Tamil litera- 
ture. Mr Krishna Sastri has observed that ‘ it is strange 
how these sects did not exercise any influence with their 
patrons in the matter of their being provided with 
comfortable rock-cut cells, during their retirement to the 
hills m the ramy season, as their compatriots of the 
north did Perhaps, the South Indian kings of those 
times were inclined moie towards Brahmanical institu- 
tions than Buddhist or Jaina ’ 

THE AGE OF THE SANGAM 

The earliest historical kings of the Pandya country 
are those mentioned in the early Tamil works that have 
come down to us in the form of the collections known as 
the Sangam works. It has been sometimes doubted if 
the Silappadtkaram and the Mammclatai belong to this 
group and the whole question of the age and historicity 
of the Sangam has given rise to controversies whiclvdo 
not seem to be justified on a calm review of the various 
lines of evidence available It is unfortunate that the 
earliest account we have of this matter is envelopfd m 
legends. This account occurs in the mtioduction to the 
commentary on the Iratyanar Ahapporul which refers 
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together in the well-known collections. 1 Even a 
cursory study of the many short poems and others of 
moderate length like the Maduraikkan'ji will show two or 
or three things clearly Firstly , we are dealing with a 
mass of literature that extends over three or four con- 
tinuous generations or perhaps more In the light of this 
internal evidence we may assign a length, of, sayf 150 to 
200 years for the period represented m these works 
Secondly, the political geography of the country 
includes besides the ‘ three monarchies ’ of the south, a 
number of minor principalities ruled over by petty 
warrior chieftains, vying with one another in the arts of 
war and peace. Thirdly , the references frequently made 
to ports, ships and merchandise including foreign 
imports and exports remind us strongly of the notices of 
South India by the classical geogiaphers and historians 
of the early years of the Christian era The common 
references to ports like Musiri, Korkai and Tondi, to 
mention only a few, and articles like pepper, wine and 
silk cloth are too obvious to he missed Lastly , the 
style and diction of these works undoubtedly bear close 
affinities to those of the Silappadikcirani and the Mani- 
mUkalai and are much nearer to these in point of time 
than to the hymns of the Tiruvasagam or the Tevaram 
and the two sets of works cannot belong to the same age 
but lpust be assigned to different periods which maybe 
separated by centuries This consideration gams in 
strength from the state of religious life which is reflected 
mthe Silappadikai am on the one hand and the devotional 


1 Perhaps it is worth stating that not much importance should be 
attached to the grouping of these anthologies into Ei{utloka. and 
Padincnkllkanakku especiallj as the second of these groups seems to take 
in se\eral late and unauthenticated works See in this connection V Ven 
1 ay>a on the Naladi>ar and the Muftaryar in the A S 1 , 1905-6, p 178 a 
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hymns on the other We have only to recall the 
enumeration of the temples in Puhar (canto 5), the 
Vettuvavcni^ canto 12) and the Aycciyar Kuiavai (canto 
17) in the SilappadiLat aw 1 and contrast these with the 
fervid devotion to Siva and to Visnu coupled with an 
equally fervid hatred of the heretic sects of Buddhism 
and Jainism that mark the sectarian hymns of the 
\ fevaiam and the T11 uvaymoh, and we at once leahze 
that there is no difficulty involved in assuming an 
interval of some centuries between the two ages , on 
the other hand such an assumption seems to be forced 
on us by other considerations like the absence of any 
reference to the Pallavas in the Sangam works It will 
now be. clear that there is a strong pnma facie case for 
accepting the chronological indications of the Gajabahu 
sjnchionism and referring the Sangam works to the 
early centuries of the Christian era And this arrange- 
ment could not be shaken except by arguments of 
equal cogency which do not conflict with the general 
probabilites of South Indian history 2 


1 The Mammckalai is strongly tinged with Buddhism but does not 
appear to contain an> thing conflicting with the indications gnen by the 
Stlappadikaram This work has been studied in its historical setting in a 
recent monograph by Dr S K Aiyangar 

<- I have made the discussion of this vexed question quite geneial and 
based it on broad considerations in order to avoid getting lost in minutiae 
Those Wh©- wish to* pursue the controversy in more detail must go to 
Dr S K Aiyangar, Begnmngs, pp* 161-240 and 287 ff and his Ancient 
India , K G Sankara, Q J M S , vcl vm, pp 34-60 , K G Sesha 
Aiyar, same, vol xvi, pp 143 ff and op the other side L D Swamikkannu 
Pillal, Indian Ephcmens, vol i and Mr K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan , 
pp 91 ff and the references given by these writers Pandit M Raghava 
Aiyangar's arguments for a fifth century aie refuted m detail by Mr 
K Snniv asa Pillai (see Caursr 0^m(gi_ffleiiEr of the Pandit and Sen Tamil, 
vol x*, pp 3-24) There is little to be said in favour of Mr T G 
Aravamut^an’s effort to explain one unknown by another in his 
Essay on ' The Kaven, MauJUjans and the Sangam Age ’ It is 
perhaps not possible with our present knowledge to explain the references to 
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We shall now briefly review some of the considera- 
tions which have been held to militate against this view 
The late Diwan Bahadur L D Swamikkannu Pillai said 
in his Indian Ephemens , vol i, ‘ Portions of the Part- 
padal anthology which deal with developments of Saivism 
and Vaisnavism seem to be more recent than the first 
centuiy A D if we are to follow Dr. Bhandarkar and 
other eminent authorities ’ (p 105) Again, Kanaka- ( 
sabhai’s work would have to be renamed ‘ The Tamils 
1 200 Years Ago ’ ‘ These somewhat overdrawn pictures 

of the state of civilization in South India 1800 years 
ago will have to be revised in the light of our present day 
knowledge of epigraphy and chronology, and the scenes 
of the Maduia Sangam will have to be transferred from 
the first century A D to the seventh and the early part of 
the eighth century A.D , the period which witnessed along 
with the decay of Buddhism, the rise of the Saivite 
and Vaisnavite teachers, Tirugnanasambandar, Sankara- 
carya, Nammalvar, etc ’ Incidentally this rearrangement 
will explain the Tamil literary tradition which ascribes 
the Jivakacmtamam to the same age as other Sangam 
works (p 469) Lastly, the Kannaki legend may be as 
old as Gajabahu I in Ceylon, but not older than the 
seventh or sixth century in South India The contem- 
poraneity of the kings mentioned in the Silappadi- 
karam is very doubtful as the figures of Karikala and 


the fights with the Aryans of the north of Karikala (£tla , canto 5, 11, 
89-110) and of fsenguttuva (cantos 26-8), Dr b K Aiyangar (Augustan 
Age) supposes that the southern kings helped the Satavahana ruler 
Gautamiputra Satakarni in repulsing the Sakas — but this assumption does 
not rest on much solid evidence and does not explain all the references in the 
epics It is also worth noting that the Perundevanar of the Sangam is an 
earlier poet different from the protege of Tellarerinda Nandipot^ See 
Venkayya in A R E,1907, pp 51- 2 and Narrinai ed Narayanaswami 
Aiyar, introduction, p 54 , contra K V S Aiyar, op cit , pp 94-5 , 
and Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p 80 
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Nedunjeliyan aie shadowy whereas Senguttuvan is the 
one bold figuie ‘ The fiction of wilting a romantic 
poem undei the pen-name Ilango Adikal was cleverly 
conceived ’ (459-60, n ) 

That we read the lnstoiy of lehgious faith in South 
India difieientl) fiom Mi Swamikkannu Pillai has been 
already indicated It is not possible to see how that 
^distinguished chionologist claims the suppoit of ‘Dr 
Bhandarkar and other eminent authorities ’ for his view 

A 

of Saivism and Vaisnavism in the l J a, 1 pad a l as on 
the one hand he has not given any indications that would 
enable us to test the statement, and on the other, Dr 
Bhandarkar’ s work is full of the sense of the difficulties 
of marking exact chronological limits in the lnstoiy of 
religions in India and leaves mail) points stuuieclly vague 
At an) late the present w'riter is constrained to confess 
his inability to see Mi Pilhu’s meaning and lest content 
with the remark that aiguments which lesolve them- 
selves into differences ol opinion cannot, with profit, 
be pursued fai He maj I10 a ever quote Bhandarkar and 
sa) ‘ there is nothing to show' that Vaisnavism had 
not penetrated to the Tamil country eaiher 1 e , about the 
first century ’ (p 50) Tnere is indeed a trauition which 
ascribes the J'lvaLacintrauani to a Sangam but this very 
tradition seems to distinguish this Sangam from the 
earlier one and refer it to Poyyamoli Pulavar 1 That in 
a w'ork of his brother w r e see more of Senguttuvan than 
of the tw'o other monarchs w'ho were his contemporaries 
in 'the Tamil land is only to be expected and does not 
need any special explanation , much less does it warrant 
the theory that Ilango Adigal is a fictitious pen-name. 
Lastly, when Mr Pillai concedes that the Kannaki 

1 See M Raghava Aiyangar, on ‘ Poyyamolippulavar ’ in Sen Tamil, 
vol v, pp 512-13 
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legend may be as old as Gajabahu I in Ceylon he 
virtually gives away his case , for the ‘ Kannaki legend ’ 
was distinctly of South Indian, not of Ceylonese, origin. 

It now remains to see if our present-day knowledge 
of chronology and epigraphy throws any new light on the 
age of the fsangam , or even if it renders the early 
centuries of the Christian era an improbable period for it 
The astronomical data in the text of the Silappculikaram 
have been held insufficient by many scholars for the 
purpose of calculating correctly the date of the events 
mentioned therein, and Mr Swamikkannu Pillai’s efforts 
to eke out the text by doubtful paiticulars from the 
commentary cannot be held to be satisfactory, 1 and his 
result has not been generally accepted And there is no 
reason to think that the mention of a week day m a work 
must mean that it is later than A.D 400 as has been main- 
tained by those who advocate a late date for the £i/ap- 
padikaram and quote Fleet in their support This has 
been made sufficiently clear by other writers who suggest 
a Chaldean origin for the Indian system A recent writer 
has remarked 2 that ‘ the Hindu names (of week days) are 
the exact equivalents of the Roman names which came into 
use in the West about the beginning of the Christian 
era ’ and we know that there was active intercourse 
between the Early Empire and South India at the time 
We now come to the epi^raphical evidence on the 
matter. The facts are — 

(1) The Velvikkudi grant mentions Palyaga Mudu- 
kudumi Peruvaludi as the original donor of Velvikkudi f 

(2) This gift was enjoyed by the donee and his 
descendants for long (; mdu bhukti) before the Kalabhra 

1 See in this particular the appendix to ch vh in Dr S K Aiya'ngar’s 
Beginnings 

1 GR Kaye, Hindu Astronomy (Memoir No 18 of Arch Department), 
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interregnum at the end of which came the Pandya 
restoration under Kadungon, 

( 3 ) Kadungon s giandson is called Silai-ttadakkai 
Kkolni-kkalirru Celiyan Vanavan Sengdr-Cendan , 

( 4 ) The larger Sinnamanur plates begin the genea- 
logy with Ankesari Parankusa, evidently the king 
mentioned next to Sendan in the Velvikkudi giant, and 
lefer to the battle of Talaiyalanganam, the translation of 
’the Bhaiaiam and the establishment of the fsangam as 
among the achievements of the early Pandyas whose 
names are not given 

I 11 some discussions the following assumptions have 
been quietly made, though there is nothing in the 
epigraphs themselves to support any of them 1 and some 
of them* are e\en opposed to indications in the records — 
(a) Muduhudumi ruled immediately before the Kalabhra 
interregnum, (/;) the name of Kadungon’s grandson is 
Sehyan, (<) this fseli^an must be the same as the 
famous Talai) alanganattu Nedunjelnan of Sangam fame 
especially because the Sinnamanur plates which begin 
the genealogy immediately aftei this Sehyan lefer to 
Talai) alanganam as among the past glories of the 
Pandyas But Mudukudumi could not have reigned 
immediately before the Kalabhra occupation, for if he did 
so, a man speaking centuries afterwards could not say 
that his gift was cnjO)ed for long before the foreign 
inroad. And the name of Kadungon's grandson is not 
Sehyan, which is only a common name for the Pandyas, 
and occurs here in the midst of an ornate mtioduction 

1 See T A Gopmatha Rio in Sen Tamil, vol \n pp 440 ff and K V S 
Aiyar in Ancient Dckhan, p 111 and the I A , \ol \1, pp 224 ff Unless 
I am much mistaken, Mr Aiyar begs the question at p 226, para 2 of 
I A , »ol xl, and simply assumes what be has reall> got to prove, viz that 
the Motor of Neheli was son of the \ictor of Talaiyalanganam See also 
Krishna Sastn in El, vol xvn, p 207, contra Venkayya in The Tamilian 
Antiquary , No 3, pp vi and vii 
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to the king’s real name, Sendan which seems to be 
confirmed by the genealogy of the smaller Smnamanur 
plates which begins with Jayantavarman. Moreover it 
must be explained why, if this fsehyan Sendan as he is 
called by the epigiaphists was the victor of Talaiyalan- 
ganam, a battle so famous in literature as to lend a prefix 
to the name of its hero, that historic fight a is not 
mentioned in the Velvikkudi grant which gives a long 
account of the achievements of the kings it names. It 
thus seems clear that the mention of Mudukudumi and 
Talaiyalanganam in these epigraphs confirms in some 
measure the particulars we gather from Sangam literature, 
and that it throws no new light on the age of the 
Sangam If anything, the reference to the longmterval 
between Mudukudumi and the Kalabhra occupation, 
and the reckoning of the Sangam and the translation of 
the Bharatam together with Talaiyalanganam among the 
legendary achievements which constituted the heirloom 
of the family, may lead an unbiassed student to the 
conclusion that these belong to an age altogether 
removed m the past from the kings whose history is 
recorded m these epigraphs 

We are therefore bound to assume , 1 until much 
stronger proof to the conti ary is forthcoming than has 
been put forward so far, that the Sangam age lies in the 
early centuries of the Christian era and we shall do so in 
the following chapter which attempts a reconstruction of 
the age in so far as it relates to the Pandyan kingdom 

1 This conclusion has been accepted by distinguished writers like 
V A Smith, Early History, pp 471-2 and n 4 at p 457 , and Sir Charles 
Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol n, p 214 ‘ Most Tamil scholars are 

agreed in referring the oldest Tamil literature to the first three centuries of 
our era and I see nothing improbable in this ’ Hultzsch s objections to this 
date, S 1 1 , vol ii, p 378, are too general and impressionistic to need 
separate discussion 
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The Maduraiklaiiji refers to two kings as the prede- 
cessors of the Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam viz., a 
Nediyon ( 1 . 61) identified with Vadimbalamba Ninravan 
by the famous annotatoi Naccmarkkimyar and a Palsalai 
Mudukudumi ( 1 . 759) no doubt the same as the first king 
of the Velvikkudi grant It is not possible to decide 
the distance in time between these two kings or between 
these and the Nedunjeliyan of the Silappadikarani known 
as Ariyappadaikadanda on the one hand and the other 
Nedunjeliyan who is the hero of the Talaiyalanganam 
fight and of the Maduraikkaiiji , as perhaps also of the 
Nedunalvadai We proceed to note the outstanding 
facts about each of these kings recorded m the litera- 
ture of the age 

The king referred to as Nediyon or Vadimbalamba 
Ninravan is an almost mythical figure whose achieve- 
ments find a place in the ‘ Sacred Sports ’ of Madura, 1 
and also among the traditional achievements of the 
Pandyan kings mentioned in general terms m the 
Velvikkudi and Sinnamanur plates Mudukudumi 
Peruvaludi is a more tangible figure who is praised by 
three poets m five short poems 2 One of them (. Pit ram 1 2) 
refers to his foreign conquests as the basis of his libera- 
lity, and another by the same poet ( Pur am 15) 
contains a shocking description of the way he treated 
conquered territory ploughing it with white-mouthed asses 
and refers to the many big sacrifices he performed in his 
day Another poem ( Pur am 6) contains a blessing cou- 
pled with extravagant hero-worship which claims all India 
as the territory ruled by this king The king who ruled 
in Madura at the time of the story of the Stlappadikaram 

<r 

1 See Namtu’s Tirumlatyddal, No 21 

8 Ne((imaiySr, Pur am 9, 12, 15 , NedutnpalhyatlanSr, Put am 64 and 
Kariktlfir Pur am 6 
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was a Nedunjeliyan distinguished by the epithet 
Ariyappadaikadanda 1 for reasons that cannot now be 
traced He is said to have died of a broken heart when 
the innocence of Kovalan was proved to him by Kannaki 
bejond all possibility of doubt There is a short poem 
( Pit ram 1S3) ascribed to him which puts learning above 
birth Snd caste. His viceroy at Korkai and perhaps his 
son and successor was another fseliyan, called Verri Ver- 
celiyan or Ilanjeliyan, who wreaked terrible vengeance 
on the goldsmiths by sacrificing a thousand of them m 
one day to appease the great goddess who had been 
Kannaki 2 This occurrence which seems to be historical 
in substance must be ascribed to about the time of 
Gajaba{iu I of Ceylon, somewhere in the second century 
AD It seems probable that the only other figure that 
stands out boldly from the rest, the victor of Talaiyalan- 
ganam, 3 was later than the rulers mentioned in the 
St lap padikaram . He came to the throne as a )outh and 
early in his reign proved more than equal to a hostile 
combination of his two neighbouring monarchs aided by ' 
five minor chiefs The decisive engagement took place 
at Talaiyalanganam which has been, with great plausi- 
bility, identified with a village of almost the same name, 
Talai-Alam-Kadu, eight miles north-west of Tiruvalur, 

1 See end of Maduraikkdndam, Katturat, 11 14-1S 

E Silappadikdram, canto 27, 11 127 S 

3 There are numerous references to this Ling and it will be well to 
bring them together here Kalladanar in Puram 23, 25, 371 , Idaihkunrur 
Kilar m same Nos 76 to 79 all referring to the great victory of the reign and 
No 76 giving also the alternatne name of the king PaSumputpandiyan , 
Kudapulaviyanar in Puram IS and 19 , Paranar in Aham 116, 162 and 
Kuruntogai 393 , Naklnrar in Aham 36, 253 and 266 , also Narritiai 358 and 
perhaps NetfunalvSdai in the Patluppa(tu , Maduraikkanakkayauar in Aham 
33S , Mangudi Kilar, Puram 24, 26, 372 and above all the Madurathkanji of 
Mangudi Marndan , Puram 72 is ascribed to the king himself and an ex- 
cellent piece Narrtnai 387 and Aham 175 may or may not be contem- 
porary references 
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in the Tanjore District 1 There exists a simple poem 
of great force and beauty ( Pur am 72) in which the young 
king swears an oath of heroism and victory m the ensu- 
ing fight which he appeals to have amply fulfilled. It 
seems that his enemies took the offensive, greatly under- 
rating the strength of the youthful ruler and hoping for 
an easy partition of his territory among themselves. 2 
Nedunjeliyan had to begin his fights almost at the gates, 
of Madura (A haw 116) and pursue his foes up to the 
scene of the decisive engagement in the Fanjore District 
It must have been in this campaign that Mandaram Cheral 
Irumporai, the son of the Chera King of the Elephant-look 
must have been captuied alive, as is seen from Puram 17, 
in literal fulfilment of Nedunjehyan’s vow referred to 
above ( Puram 72) After thus surmounting his initial 
difficulties in the defensive war that was forced on him 
by his jealous and aggressive neighbours, Nedunjeliyan 
appears to have taken the offensive in his turn and won 
substantial successes against his foes. Two separate 
campaigns seem to be mentioned, one against the Kongu 
chief, an Adigan, the chief event of the war being an 
engagement in a place somewhere near Uj-aiyur, 3 and 
another against the NIdur chieftain Evvi which resulted 
in the annexation to the Pandyan kingdom of the 
Milalaikkurram and the Mutturrukkurram, apparently 
territories in the modem district of Tanjore 4 That this 


1 P Sundaram Pillai, Madras Christian College Magazine, \ol is, p 117 

1 Puram 78, 11 5-6 —'QurfliuLDiuirOia, rsimBp Quir(njV£pLS&B-tuGr, Qs/reavf u/w 
QutflQp&r ’ 

3 The place is referred to as '■sk.enasQsirifi ejnesguu/DtSjS&ti' ( Kuruntogai 
393 Pandit R Raghava Aiyangar calls it the battle of taressuuptspdrt 
AhananUrn , Introd , p 49 bee also Aham 253 c 

* Puram 24, Aham 266 Perhaps Mutturrukkurram was taken not 
from Ewi but some one else — Puram 24, 11 20-23 It should be noted 

however that Evvi is called in this poem uwCeu or and that Mutturu is said 
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king was a follower of Brahmimcal Hinduism is dear from 
the reference to a \echc saciince pcifoimed b) lum with 
the assistance of Brahmins learned in the Vedas Him- 
selt eudentl) a poet of no small mcnt, this king appeals 
to hn\c been also a gieat patron ot the picts and is cele- 
biateci in the songs of man) ol them including Mangudi 
Marud«*n, Vikkirar and his fatlici, Baranarand Kalladanar 
The othei Band) as ot tuts penod ma) now be 
more brieti) noticed Some ot them ma) ha\e been only 
members of the ro\al tanul) who never ruled as f mgs — 
for example, Ilamperuxaludi who cued in the sea, the 
author ot Pai.pnda! No 15, Patau itfa and Ann mat 
55 ana 56, Namm Ncdunjeh)an (/ ,t,ai„ 239) , Band) an 
Nahilu.dt, the luthor of Pa, tl 'tiilal 12, Cittiramadattu 
Tunjija Nanmaran {Patau 59 j and otiieis 1 Band) an 
Am udai Aambi, suitabl) to Jus name, figures as 
the author 01 <e\eral wise little poems 2 and is the 
object 01 a beautuul address b) the poet Bisirandai)ar 
{Pin an, id.}) on the econoni) of moderation in taxation 
Another king who is glonded b) renowned poets like 

to h~\c bdon l i! o Cfc~Qrf-Cc.i J '- Mr K \ S Anar's guesses 
about Xun Lhn Vata/ if , 1 be) 4 tin same s MthilaikKur^am 

( Arcie t DcUar, pp 115-22; m no v» irrntul b\ liter ir\ t id cpigrapha. 
eudstice And i* }i 1 c 12d lie ute'j im\l 1 wrom, lead whenhesaas 
* this diw 10 1 to\t'c 1 1 1 ir r t i-c 1 urrounding M ulura ' 

1 1 or the c alc of complete <_ s 1 tho-n omitted in tin. text nnj be noted 
down hurt 

(1) Andarni n an ktij-uv ahull tiuthor o f Kurin, to^ai 315 and Aham 150 
and 22S 

(2) Kind} an Panniidutand'tu Kuruntogat ilO 

(3) ,, Mfilmiuurnn , 215 

(1) ,, Muda'tirum irau A'arrtna: 105 (refers to Kuf[u\nn)and 

22b 

(5) ,, Miran Vnludi , author of A art tnat 07 and 301 

(b) ,, \ cj|n ambalnttu lunji>a Perm t|udi, Put am 5S 

(/) karungniopuiperuru Pe\ ir Vnludi, Put am 3 
(b) Pind>an kirau S "titan , Put am 17b 
(9) kudakarattu 1 unji>u M trail Vnludi, P iram 51 and 52 
3 Ku run 230, Narrtnai 15, Pit [am lbs, Aham 2b 
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Nakklrar ( Puram 55-57) earned for himself the un- 
enviable distinction of being pilloried in song by two 
poets ( Puram 196, 198) for his illiberality and his name 
was IlavandikaippalliLtunjiya Nanmaran We do not 
know how the censure was provoked and how far it was 
justified Famous as the contemporary of the author of 
the Tirukkural , Ugrapperuvaludi proved the strength of 
his arm by subduing the clueftam of Kanapper (Kalaiyar- 
koil) who had entrenched himself behind a strong fortress 
in the place. 1 He was a poet himself and is said in 
tradition to have caused the anthology of the Ah antinut u 
to be made This king has been sometimes identified, 
not on quite convincing grounds, with the Nedunjeliyan 
who e xpiated on his thron e the murder of Kovalan. 2 
The last king we shall notice in this necessarily dis- 
connected sketch will be Bhutappandiyan who took 
Ollaiyur and whose queen is well known by her song 
on the occasion of her sati 3 We know little about 
this king except from his own compositions {Puram 71, 
246, 247 and A ham 25) and these present him as a 
loving husband who was lucky in the company of his 
cultured wife and dreaded separation from her, and a 
prince who valued his friends more than is the rule with 
princes 

The period of these ‘numerous kings’ with their 
‘ clumsy names and titles ’, as Smith found it, is well 
portrayed in the literature of the age. A careful study of 


1 Puram 21, 367 and the pieces by the king himself viz, Aham 26, 
Narrinai 98 and Tiruvalluvamdlai 4 

2 Dr b K Aiyangar, The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature m Ancient 
India, pp 355-6 

3 Puram 246 , see also Puram 247, referring to same Pandit R Eaghava 
Aiyangar, Sen Tamil, vol n, p 304 points out that Bhuta Pandynn ma> be 
taken to be later than Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam as he refers to 
Titiyan who was beaten in that famous battle 
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Laksrm And Murugan the son of Korravai, is des- 
cribed as the son of six mothers, the captain of the 
forces of the gods, and the wealth of the Brahmins. 1 
Again a poem ( No. 55 ) in the Purananiiru contains a 
beautiful reference to the story of the burning of the 
Tripura by Siva and to the shrine of Subrahmanya 
in Sendil (Tiruccendur) , and the Aycciyarkitravai in 
the Silappadiktirain contains songs which embody 
the whole cycles of Rama and Krsna legends m 
terms which leave no room for doubt about the 
general prevalence of the mythology of Brahminical 
Hinduism in the Tamil land in those days. It has 
been suggested that stones like those of Kannappar, 
Chandesvarar and Karaikkal Ammai may be considered 
to contain traces of pre-Aryan religious customs. It 
may be so And the Silappadikarain and the Mani- 
mekalai prove unmistakably the prevalence of Jainism 
and Buddhism side by side with the other cults and this 
indication receives confirmation, as has already been 
pointed out, from the early monuments of the Tamil 
land. 

The form of government was, of course, monarchy. 
It is not possible to understand the exact import of the 
‘ five great Kulus ’ and ‘ eight great Ayams ’ which are 
often referred to as part of the king’s paraphernalia on 
ceremonial occasions 2 Th^se institutions seem to have 
been common to the three monarchies of the Tamil land 
and commentators differ as to their significance The 
older annotation makes the five Kulus consist of the 
people priests ( un-rruuirrr ), physicians 

1 See Tirumurukarruppadai, 11 256-65 , and Kunra Kuravai nxcanto 24 
of the iilappadikaram 

2 See Index and erGzrGuirrrtuUi in Pandit Swaminatha 

Ai>ar’s editions of the Silappadikarain and the lUanunikalai 
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food's -str), astrologers (fiifijsprr) and ministers 
(« gysmx}&&n -) while a later gloss adds commanders, 
messengers and spies to the ministers and priests 
(l iQmrSpir) to make the five groups Likewise there. 
are two explanations given of the ‘ eight Ayams ’ , the 
earlier one makes them groups of attendants on the 
king’s person like perfumers, dressing boys, etc , a 
•later account names more important groups of persons 
among whom are included the people of the capital city 
(/7<£'rtD/r/5 |S y/r) and the leaders of the elephant corps and 
of the cavalry One should like to know more about 
these apparently ceremonial groups of attendants, officials 
and non-officials, before one accepts Mr Kanakasabhai’s 
statement that ‘ the council of representatives safe- 
guarded the rights and privileges of the people ’ 1 It 
is well known that the ideals of monarchy laid down in 
the Km al are of a very high order, and these seem to have 
been constantly pressed on the monarch’s attention by 
the numerous poets of the land in the age we are dealing 
with Thus one poet ( Puram 184) vividly contrasts the 
effects of moderate taxes which replenish the royal 
treasury periodically and make the king popular with 
those of oppressive exactions which impoverish the 
country and render the king unpopular , and illustrates 
his meaning by the difference in the cost of feeding an 
elephant from a barn and of letting him roam freely 
over fields ripe for the harvest Another (. Puram 55) 
stresses the need for impartiality in the king’s justice, 
and valour, grace and liberality in his conduct in terms 
that deserve to be quoted in the original 


5 


1 See his Tamils, p 109 
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'jypQiz/j!? (ipgpQp tLur^esr Q&trpp 
UD^^TJffO, /5£_O0iT63TiS Co <$ IT GtiQ <95 IT l — IT pi 
l 9 pOTSTTSG (BjGnUB ©c'E/TSOffO/T p 
$jj}rru9p pGsrezr Qevizffip ei>ir 6ftrG$nx>tijP5 
fftT 63T 637" p 673T Ou QTj(6J} & fT ILI < £$] Ln 
surr6vrp pczresr euesnesujiiL/ (Lpesrjpj ( 

0353>i_ GMLl iurrS 

/£/?© eutrijpiu 0 / 5 ©/? pens * 

It is more interesting to notice the reference in the 
SilcippadiLaram (canto 17,1 7) to the supply of gin to 
the king’s household in Madura in terms which remind 
us of Megasthenes’ statement that one village should 
each day bring to the treasury the royal tribute, which 
was apparently a tribute in kind, consisting of provisions 
for the daily consumption of the royal household. 

Social life especially in cities like Madura had attain- 
ed a high degree of refinement as could be seen from the 
literature of the age. It may be noted in passing that 
this literature was not always the work of poets who 
pursued poetry for its own sake Minstrelsy was a 
profession, and the roving bards of the time were often 
not easy to satisfy, and sometimes exceedingly sensitive. 
We have already noted instances of princes penalized 
by the scarcely veiled imprecations of poets who felt 
they had not been hospitably treated. A song in the 
1 inananTiru contains a rather humble description of these 
organized bands of mendicants — some of them poets of 
real merit, some of them musicians with all kinds of quaint 
instruments, who moved about, with bands of female 
singers and dancers, from one little fortress to another, 
where their advent formed one of the few distractions 
of life for the chieftain, alternating with his hunting 
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expeditions and warlike raids 1 11 • These chieftains were 
not ah\a\s models of courtesy or liberality, and some 
of them must ha\e deser\ed the censures they provoked 
The Uad.t?a:(Ant n which is a long poem of nearly 
Soo lines contain main little pen-pictures of great interest 
to the student of the social life of the age We cannot 
do mote than draw attention to a few' of these here I'he 
descriptions of fights and foitifications (e.g 11. 64-7) show- 
C:\idence of a fairly adxanced stage in the art of warfare. 
It is interesting that the Paiathavar are mentioned as 
special]} noted for then heroism in war (11 139-1 h) and 
the\ perhaps supplied good recitals to fSedunjeh} an’s 
forces The account gnen of the port of Sah}ur (in 11 
75-881 and its commeiual nctiut) strongly reminds 
us of similar accounts in the Pt and of the mention 

of Ya\ana guards m the forticss of Madura m the 
Stla/'padtirnair and the frequent references to the use of 
imported foreign wines b} kings and chieftains 2 Koykai 
is referred to as the centre of pearl fishing (11 131-S). 
The long description of Madura wuth her ditch, walls 
and gatewa}S, her crowded bazaars more than usually 
bus} onafestnal da}, her temples and her debating halls 
defies reproduction and is best enjO}ed in the original 
Courtesans pla}ed an important part in social life and 
were then, as in later da}s, the custodians of the arts of 
music and dancing (11 570-83) But famil} life is also 
depicted at its best in a tender sketch of the dad} routine 
of matronly duties which shows few' ti aits that cannot be 
recognized in family life at the present day And the 
contrast between the gay and voluptuous courtesan and 
the faithful and loving w'lfe cannot be better drawn than 

1 Pit ram 47 aud Selections from G U Pope in Tain Ant , i, 6, p 6S 

• Yavanas in StlappadikCu am, xi\ , 11 GG-7 with which cf MulltitppiS((u, 

11 59-66 , for foreign wines see Pitram 56, 11 1S-21. 
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in the portraiture of 'Madhavi and Kannaki m the 
Silappadikaram. Some women were also known as 
poets while others followed a life of religious seclusion. 
Brahmins chanted the Vedas early in the morning and 
the musicians practised on their favourite instruments 
much as they do now. 

There is no doubt that many of these pictures are 
drawn by the poets of the age m obedience to literary 
convention , but such convention must have been reared 
on a fairly solid foundation in the facts of contemporary 
life In this brief sketch, our attention has been given 
mainly to a part of this literature that can be definitely 
referred to the Pandya country. But the unity of Tamil 
life m the three kingdoms and the many principalities 
can only be realized by a more extensive study which 
cannot be undertaken here 1 

There appears to be no means at present of fixing 
the chronology of the Sangam age more exactly than we 
have sought to do so far We are in the dark as to 
when and how the period came to a close. The data 
that have been gathered together from the Sangam 
literature may, one may venture to suggest, carry us to 
about the middle of the third century A D. or perhaps a 
little later When next the curtain rises, it is on a scene 
that belongs to the middle or even the end of the sixth 
century A.D We thus seem to have m between these 
two periods, a veritable dark a'ge of about three centuries 
of which we know nothing at present Even the 
contemporary Pallava history of the age, into which 
we get some glimpses from various sources, seems 
to throw little light on the history of the extreme south. 

1 Still the best sketch is that of Kanakasabhai, The Tamils, ch isf; but it 
is high time that another account which will keep more in touch with the 
sources of our information is attempted There is scope for a good mono- 
graph on the subject 

I 
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THE TRANSITION TO THE FIRST EMPIRE 
THE KAE MI HR AS 


WE have no information a«= to the exact step^ b) which 
the transition was brought about from the conditions 
reflected in the Sangam literature to those of the Age 
of the First Empire, as ue propose to call it, — an age 
comprising rough!) three centuries from, say, the begin- 
ning of the se\enth ccntur) to the beginning of the 
tenth And the great danger at this point of the story is 
the temptation to make hasty reconstructions b) piecing 
together fragments from literature and epigraphy which 
at the first blush seem to have a connection with one 
another, but on closer scrutin) fail to support the super- 
structure they have been made to bear Great impediments 
to a proper understanding of the records result some- 
times from chance suggestions thrown out by authori- 
tative scholars which are often repeated by their followers 
without the reservations with winch they were originally 
given and occasionally even palpable errors are handed 
down as gospel 1 In the present account no attempt will 
• 

1 The brilliant cpicaaphist, Mr Vcnknjyn, did much pood work od the 
Pindyas He always stated his results with c mtion When he wrote, some 
mistakes were unnsoidnble in the study and interpretation of old records 
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be made to carry the story beyond what js exactly 
warranted by the state of our sources and the distinction 
will be carefully maintained between facts as such and ' 
subjective impressions If in consequence we get an 
account which is discontinuous, that is unfortunately a 
result which in the present state of our knowledge 
cannot be helped. ( 


which he handled for the first lime But his successors make n mistake 
when they fail to test his results independently for themsehes before accept- 
ing them as established facts But (1) Mr Venkayya must in some measure 
beheld responsible for starting the habit of confusing different kings with 
similar names Thus he said, ‘ The names Nednmaran, Nedunjefijan and 
Nedunjadayan are quite similar, and one is almost tempted to think that 
they must have denoted the same individual’, and though he took care 
to add ‘Beyond this similarity of the mere names vve possess no materials 
for their Identification' (I A , vol xxn, p 65), some of his successors 
have not exercised the same caution — e g the so called Selijan of the 
Velvikkudi grant has been identified witn Nedunjeli} an by Mr K V b 
Alyar (see chap hi above) (2) Mr Venkayya also misread some of the 
names of the kings He called Kadungdu's grandson Jaeliyan bendnn 
(ARE, 1907-08, p 51) in summarizing the Tamil portion of the 
Vejvakkudi grant Again, in the same summary, he called the father 
of Parantaka by the name Termaran , it is strange that Mr Krishna Sastri 
should have followed this reading of the king's name and perpetuated 
the mistake in his edition of the grant in El, vol wii The king’s 
name is only Maran , ier should be read along with the preceding vidn 
as a compound adjective to the king’s name (See K G Sankara, 
I A, vol H, p 214) By a similar mistake he recognized a TCrVnroda>an 
besides Varodayan in the IratyauSr Ahapporu\ stanzas and identified the 
hero celebrated in those verses with his 'lermaran (ARE, 1907-8, 
p 57) In this, however, Mr Krishna Sastri takes care not to follow 
him (E /, vol xvii, p 297) (3) Lastly he committed a somewhat serious 

error in the collation of the data from the larger SinnamanQr and the 
Velvikkudi grants and working up the genealogy of the Pandyas mentioned 
in these grants (ARE, 1907-8, pp 54-55) This has been set right 
in a large measure by Mr Krishna Sastri giving up the consideration 
which was the most -vital in Venkayya’s account of the matter, viz , 
‘ that the Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant cannot be identical with 
his namesake of the Madras Museum plates, but that the former jmust be 
earlier than the laPer ’ (see also T A Goplnatha Rao in Sen Tamil, vol 
vi, pp 437-39) Gopinatha Rao’s genealogy at p 154 of Trav Aich 
Senes, vol i, is inaccurate and insufficiently documented 
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The duel records winch furnish data on the genealogy 
.and chronology of the Pampas of the Pirst Empire are — 

1 The VcluKl uOi emit of Parantaha NcOtinpOaj an 

2 Tlic Smaller Sininnntifir plates 

3 Tlic Lirpcr Smnanianfir pi ites of Rhjasimlin 

4* Tlic Madras Museum plates of Jatila\ arman 

5 Tlic t a o rcl ited \namalm stone inscriptions of 
Mranjadas an (133 of 190b) and Parlntaha (434 of 1906), 
tlic latter dated in the Kaln tie i era and \ icldinc A n 770 

6 The Anannalai Inscription of Varapnna dated in 
Saha 792, i e h/0 \ n corresponding to the eighth regnal 
\ ear of the Kmp 


The first tiling to do with these Records is to settle 
the genealog) of the dynasty with the aid of the copper 
plate grants winch gne particular enabling us to do 
this and to assign these grants themselves to the respec- 
ti\e kings to whose reigns they belong It has been 
generally accepted that the Sanskrit portion of the 
Velvikkudi grant mentions only the last four names in 
the list contained in iheTanul portion which extends over 
seven generations and the last king Pa ran taka n/ias Jatila 
of the Sanskrit part is identified with Nedunjadayan the 
last king of the Tamil pai t and corresponding identifica- 
tions made in regard to the three preceding generations. 
It has also been generally accepted that this Parantaka 
Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant is the same as 
Jatila, the second king of the Sanskrit portion of the 
larger Sinnamanur plates — wdiose name has been un- 
accountably passed over in their Tamil part But this 
^ arrangement leads to a duplication of kings with the 
^ same name for wduch there seems to be no warrant or 
explanation On the other hand, if w r e identify Parantaka 
Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant with Varaguna 
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Maharaja of the larger Smnamanur plates, this difficulty 
is avoided. And we have ample support for this course^ 
Parantaka is coupled with Nedunjadayan by the Velvik. 
kudi grant and with Maranjadayan 1 e. Sadayan the 
son of Maran by the Anamalai records , and the 
Tnchinopoly inscriptions (413 and 414 of 1904) of the 
reign of Maranjadayan call the king Pandyadhiraja 
Varaguna 1 By this identification of Parantaka Nedun- 
jadayan with Varaguna, not only is the perplexing 
duplication of Rajasimha avoided, but Varagunavarman 
and Parantaka VIranarayana become the grandsons of 
Parantaka alias Varaguna Maharaja which seems quite 
natural It also seems to me — this is only a personal 
impression — that the campaigns indirectly referred to in 
the Ambasamudram inscription of Varaguna Maharaja 2 
are best ascribed to Parantaka Nedunjadayan of the 
Velvikkudi grant, who according to that grant fought 
and won battles on the banks of the Kaveri early in his 
reign One apparent objection to this course is found 
in the chronological indications given by oui records 
and this has been held 3 to be fatal to the arrangement of 
the genealogy of the Pandyas suggested here , but we 
shall see presently that the difficulty, if there is one, 
is not insuperable It may be well at this stage to give 
the genealogy of the kings as fixed by the identifications 
proposed hitherto 


1 There can be no doubt that the ajnaplt of the Vejvikkudi grant is the 
same as the excavator of the Anamalai temple and that consequently these 
two records belong to the same king Mr Venkayya was inclined to ascribe 
the Trlchinopoly records to Varagunavarman, the elder son o^ Sritnara 

Srfvallabha, but he stated no reasons for his view which he said was only 
provisional {ARE, 1907, p S3, para 21 ) 

3 Edited by Venkayya, E 1 , vol is, pp 84 ff 
3 See Mr K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, pp 103-4 
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Before taking up the chionolog\ of the period for 
discussion, something must be said about the smaller 
Sinnamanur and the Madras Museum plates These 
two sets are engraved b\ apparently the same scribe and 
this justifies the assumption that the iecords must be 
assigned to the same reign, especially as the writing m 
the smaller fsinnamanur inscription is held to resemble 
6 
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that of the Madras Museum plates of J atilavarman. 1 
But these considerations are not as conclusive as one 
would wish. It must be noticed that while the smaller 
Smnamanur plates make Arikesan the son of Jayanta- 
varman, the Velvikkudi grant is not so specific in the 
Tamil portion and indicates the relation between An- 
kesan and ^endan by the vague phrase ‘ ubpp&jrra^u 
uL$ui9esr/6l 6i il$ pQpiresrjiS ’, 2 and the Sanskrit portion 
of the Velvikkudi grant gives no help here as it begins 
only with Ankesari After some discussion, it has be- 
come clear that the Madras Museum plates of Jatila- 
varman too must be ascribed to Parantaka Nedunjadayan 

of the Velvikkudi grant. Palasographical considerations 

<1 

1 See ARE , 1907, p 52 and K V S Aiyar {op cit , pp 103-4) 
Nothing can be stated finally about the smaller Smnamanur grant The 
grant is incomplete and the text is still unpublished It is not known how 
many plates are missing There is however just a possibility that the grant 
belongs to KQccadayan (No 5 of the genealogy in the text), the king who 
fought at Marudur, in which case the engraver may be taken to be the 
grandfather of the engraver of the Madras Museum plates But there can 
be no doubt that Venkayya was strangely misled by vague palmographical 
considerations into ignoring the probability of the identity of Joendan and 
Jayanta 

2 Mr Krishna Sastri gets over the difficulty by saying etif^pGpirarpeo 
means 'son ’, I am afraid that this gives no help in interpreting the expression 
quoted which is not ea$pGpn-ezrpeorrQ , but evijipCpnizr/S Nor is Mr K G 
Sankara’s suggestion that Arikesan was the son of a daughter of £endan 
easy to accept If, as is not unlikely, the smaller §innaman3r plates are 
earlier than the Velvikkudi grant and belong to the reign of Ranadhira, 
then their evidence must be preferred to that of the Vejvkkudi grant But 
after all, it may be that the Velvikkudi grant itself is not in conflict with the 
Sinnamanflr plate For some reason the Sansknt part of the Velvikkudi 
grant begins only with Arikesan and the Tamil part, for the same reason, 
may be taken to make a fresh start with this king, Arikesan, though he was 
the son of the immediately preceding £endan ( E I , vol xvii, p 365, n 5 
and K G Sankara, I A , vol h, p 213 and Q J M S , vol x, p 17^5) It 
may be noted in passing that nothing has turned up to justify Mr Ven- 
kayya’s suspicion that the kings of the smaller Sinnamanfir and the Madras 
Museum plates may not belong to the main line of the Pandyas {ARE, 
1908, p 55) 
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which weie once hchl \er\ ‘-lion^h to militate against 
such n \ icw ln\e not stood the lest of ftnlhcr criticism 1 
On tlie other hand, «e\eial weight) considerations ran be 
urged ip suppoit of the ueu now taken of this grant 
/ ;; <■/ se\ eial mu mines of the lulimr kimr occui in both 
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the grants. Such are Panditavatsalan, Vlrapurdgan, 
Vikramaparagan, Parantakan, Nedunjadayan and also 
Srivaran. The biruda , Kantakanisturan of the Velvik- 0 
kudi grant is echoed by the phrase Q&rrpcksr 

prrtxT q&uj&i of the Museum plates. It is extremely 
unlikely that all these different birudas were common to 
two different kings. Secondly among the subdopees of 
the Velvikkudi grant is a Murti Eyinan who is specially 
mentioned (1 136) The apia-pti of the Madras Museum 
plates is a Dhirataran Murti Eyinan who was a mafia - 
samanta of the king There is reason to think that these 
two references are to the same person who may have 
been, as has been suggested on the strength of the 
Anamalai records, a brother of Marangari who was the 
anatti of the Velvikkudi grant and the king’s uttara- 
manlrt when he excavated the Anamalai cave. 1 Lastly 
the Velvikkudi grant ascribes an important victory 
against the Pallavas to Parantaka’s father Maran, or f 
Maravarman Rajasimha as he is called in the Sanskrit '* 
portion, and the Museum plates ascribe to Jatilavarman’s 
father Maravarman the biruda Pallavabhanjana, and this 
surely may be taken to furnish a confirmation of the 
probability suggested by the two considerations urged 
above. It is thus clear that though there may be 
some scope for doubt as to the place of the smaller 
Imnnamanur plates, it may be accepted as settled 
that the Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman belong 
to the reign of the same king as the Velvikkudi 
grant. 

We may now turn to the chronology of the period. 
The best starting-point is furnished by the Anamalai 
inscription which is dated m the year 3871 (expired) of 


1 Sec E I , vol xvii, pp. 295-6 
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the Kahyuga era = \.n 770 1 We thus get a definite 
dale m (lie reign of P.nantaha I a/uv; Vaiaguna Mahaiaja 
(No 7 m the table given above) 2 \nolhcr datum 
which is equal!) definite is denvcd fiom the Aivarmalai 
recoid (705 of ioos) which gi\es Saka 792 = S70 \ D ns 
the eighth 1egn.1l \eni of a 1 - mg Varnguna w'ho must 
lia\c ccvne to the tin one in \ 11 S62-5 I Ins Varaguna 
must ha\e been \ ai igtinai.irman (No 9) tlie grandson 
oT Varaguna Maharaja And tins has been held to be a 
serious objection to the scheme of identifications on 
which we lnie based the gencalog) of these nilcrs It 
has been said tint ‘ we haw onlvonc soieioian between 

/ o 

Nedunjadn\an of about \ n 770 and Varagunai armnn 
wdio ascended the throne in \ !) ,S6e, and we are obliged 
to gi\e him a reign of nearh one hundred \cats which is 
absurd on the wn f ice of it 3 But the situation is 
nothing so absurd , the intei \al is exaclh ninet) -two)cars , 
the Anamnlai ieeord ma\ be asenbed to an eaily icgnal 
year of Varaguna I and the reigns of Vaiaguna and his 


1 SlC ZT / , \ <‘I Mil pp 1JS T 111 1JII 

"It r i'Ik ' > r t i, c "i 1' Sir I' f»opi 1 1 li 1 lino (writing sometime 
in J' 110-131 but Id 1 ( nbe t’n A i mi il 11 record lo hoced l\ ,n K inntllilrji 
(No 5 in our li t) , Ok , - im’ mi ol J tumliw inn m tin 1 imph impossi- 
ble bee him tin M ir 1 'f 'in of the \n nn il 11 tc nplc appears ns the ii/nafiti of 
the VcJ\ il I udi j r mt in the fifth , 1 in ration after Jiijmitai irm in (Sciulnn) 
After tin tiirt, lie finds limmlf tompellid ( 1 ) to ignore the VclukI ntll 
grant in the leaned diseii ion of [lie In ton o( Murmi)i(h) an w Inch 
follows, ( 3 ) to oppo e on p tl cogr ij/bic il eons'derit ons Mr Vcnknajn’s 
suggestion lint the 1 ri\ imlnim Mu emu in .eription winch he edits must be 
ascribed to Vnragun i M.thur'n i, iml (3) to enter upon nn imaginary recou 
struetion of the I J 1 nd> 11 , before Jn> nntn\ nrmnn to arm c at the date of 
Gn'inasambnndnr mil Ins contcmpor ir> Ncdumurnn in the middle of the 
eventh century a n (See fra < Arch Senes, \ol j, pp 153-7) But the 
nl) proper solution seems to be to identify Vnrngunu, Mu[-nnjndnynn and 
yaranti^ea— 11 course which fit r 111 with palicogrnphj nnd the place of 
Mafanguri in the king’s reign ns indicated b> the Anamnlai nnd Ve|vikkucji 
records 

3 K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, p. 103 
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successor fsrimara Srlvkllabha may have been exception- 
ally long yielding an average of forty-six years or a little 
more for each of the reigns. If a precedent is needed in 
support of this position, we may turn to Prof. Dubreuil 
who allows 1 13 years between the accession of Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla and Nandi of Tellaj-u separated by 
only one reign, viz that of Dantivarman 1 There- is thus 
no serious chronological absurdity involved m the assump- 
tions we have made regarding the identity of the kings in 
these records It may be accepted that Rajasimha II 
(No. 11) the last king m our genealogical table was the 
Rajasimha Pandya who was defeated by Parantaka I Chola 
early in the tenth century A D 2 as this fits in well with 
the chronology of the age as derived from the Aivarmalai 
record. If we calculate backward from the Anamalai 
record allowing, say, twenty-five years on the average for 
each generation we arrive at some date at the beginning 
of the seventh century A.D. for the accession of Kadungon 
from whom our genealogy begins Even the end of the 
sixth century may be accepted as possible. We thus 
see that the epigraphs we have been discussing at such 
length relate to the history of the three centuries from the 
beginning of the seventh centuiy A D to the beginning 
of the tenth and this period we might call the Age of 
the First Empire The period begins with a restoration 
and witnesses a rather wide extension of Pandya power 
at the expense of the Pallavas who apparently had 
succeeded in dispossessing the Cholas of their ancestral 
dominions even before the Pandya expansion began. It 
is marked by repeated contests between the Pandyas 
and the Pallavas which is carried on right through these 

C 

1 Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p 66 See also T A Gopmatha Rao, 
Trav Arch Senes, vol i, p 19, n S 

a See S 1 1 , vol li, p 383, verses 9-11 and vol in, p 386. 
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centuries with vaiymg fortunes It ends with the 
. revival of Chola power undci Vijayalaya and his succes- 
sois and ma) be said to close with the attack delivered 
at the heart of the Pandvan Empire by Parantaka I, the 
grandson of Vijayalaya, who began his rule early in the 
tenth century \ D It now remains foi us to narrate in 
some detail the stoiy of the age as we aie able to 
reconstruct it, and then bi mg together such particulars 
about the social and political life of the period as we 
can gather fiom the conlemporaiy records of the age. 
We shall attempt to do this presently, but, before doing 
so, we must give some consideration to the vexed 
question of the Kalabhra occupation of the Pandyan 
country * 

The Velvikkudi grant only says (11 39-40), ‘ Then 
a Kali king named Kalabhran took possession of the 
extensive earth driving away numberless great kings 
{ad /in a /as) ’ and tells us no more about it, although it 
refers to the Kalabhras in the plural and their brave ocean- 
like arm) (1 in) 1 Mr Krishna Sastn is inclined to 
accept the suggestion that Kali was the name of a dynasty 
of kings, Kalikula, 2 but nothing is known of such a 
dynasty yet and the mention of the Kalabhras in the plu- 
ral in the Velvikkudi grant itself and elsewhere seems to 
point to a military tribe rather than a dynasty of rulers 
We can only say that the Kalabhras overran the Pandya 
country sometime aftei Mudukudumi’s time , how long 
after we cannot say ‘ How the Pandyas were overcome 
by the Kalabhras, how long the sovereignty of the lattei 
lasted and how they were driven back are points on 


1 Th? translation of 11 39 and 40 is Mr Krishna Sastrl’s He seems 
slightly to misunderstand the word giarGaiBeocviT in 1 111 

2 E I , vol xvil, p 305, n 2 , conti a, Hultzsch, E I , vol xviii, p 260 
who translates Kalikula into the people of the Kali age 
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which no information is at present forthcoming’ (Ven- 
kayya) It may however be noted that the Pallava „ 
king Simhavisnu who stands at the beginning of an 
important line of Pallava rulers, just as Kadungon does 
in the case of the Pandyas, and whose accession has 
been placed at c AD. 575 by Dubreuil, also claims to 
have conquered the Kalabhras , and the date we have 
arrived at for Kadungon is the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D or even the end of the sixth century This 
raises the presumption that the Kalabhra occupation was 
a danger which threatened the independence of both the 
Pandya and the Pallava dynasties and that these poweis, 
either independently or m co-operation with each other, 
managed to throw off this incubus before they started 
on their long careers of expansion and success which so 
often brought them into collision with each other and 
lasted for close upon three centuries until the newly 
risen power of the Cholas of the Vijayalaya line gave k 
them a check at the close of the mneth and beginning 
of the tenth centuries. 1 


1 Mr Venkayyamade an attempt to clear tip the story of the Kajabhra 
occupation from Murti Nayanar Puranam in the Penyapurdnam and the 
TtruvifaiyUdal {ARE, 1908, p S3) But there Is nothing m the Parana 
except the mention of a Karnataka king of Jama persuasion ruling 
in Madura which can connect it with this age (See K G Sankara, 
QJMS,vo\ x, p 178) Murti, not Kadungon, succeeds the childless 
foreign ruler in the Purd.ua Judging by results, Venkayya committed 
a more serious mistake m suggesting the identity of Kajabhra with the 
Erumaiyuian, one of the opponents of the Pandyan king in the battle of 
Talaijalanganam and saying, 'it may be that Nedunjeliyan drove out from 
the Pandya country the Kalabhras ’ {ARE, 1908, p 53) This has 
led others to identify Nedunjeliyan with Jayantavarman, as we have seen 
before Mr T N Subramaman [Q J M S , vol xu, pp 304-6) makes a 
number of statements which are not easy to support from the (evidence 
at our disposal He says ‘ From the analogy (in the Velvikkudi grant) 
it appears that the Pandya line was unknown to the world while the 
Kalabhras ruled there Thus the evidence of the Perry apurdnam that there 
was no Pandya prince (1) left to succeed When a Kalabhra king died might 




CHAPTER V 
THE FIRST EMPIRE 

We have little information about the first two kings 
after the restoration, Kadungon and his son Maravar- 
man Avanisulamam, whose reigns may be taken to have 
occupied the close of the sixth and the beginning of the 
seventh century A D. All that we know of them comes 
from the Tamil portion of the Velvikkudi grant and that is 
not much The nearest approach to specific historical 
statements about KadungSn is m the expressions 

LntE165)&GmU u t9mruire0 e_rfleinu>p fitreSfim fta&p p<xruir 

jj )]iflss)LD mesraGsr (11 43 — 44) which go to show 

that Kadungon must have had an active share in putting 
an end to the Kalabhra interregnum and bringing about 
the restoration of his own dynasty, as he is said to have 
abolished by his strength the claim of others to the eartn 
and established his own claim on a firm basis (vezuresrii) 
We hear even less about the reign of KadungSn s son, 
Maravarman Avanisulamam, who appears from the 
general expressions employed about him to have con- 
tinued the work begun by his father and maintained his 
power at least as he inherited it though he did not 
perhaps add much to it. 

The rule of Sendan or Jayantavarman who succeeded 
his father Maravarman may be taken to have extended 
over, say, A D 645—70 He is praised for his prowess m 
war and for the justice of his rule He also bears the 
name Vanavan which seems to indicate that he won some 
successes against his Chera contemporary When we 
come to Jayantavarman’s successor, who was most proba- 
bly his son, our records become more helpful and mention 
specific incidents which can also be traced in the literary 
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sources relating to the age This king is called Arike- 
f san Maravarman in the Velvikkudi and smaller ^mna- 
manur plates and Arikesan Parankusa in the larger 
Sinnamanur grant By the system of chionology we 
have adopted, this king must have come to the throne 
some time aflei the middle of the seventh century 
(670-710) A D In this reign began the great contest 
with the Pallavas who were rising to power, contempor- 
aneously with the Pandyas, in the noithern pait of the 
Tamil land The Velvikkudi grant says of him that he 
"on a victory at Pali, that he conquered the vast forces 
of Vilveli in the battle of Nelveli, and this statement is 
confirmed by the larger Sinnamanui plates which say 
of him , l a?a)(n)ffl/0ui QncvQaicQ G'U!ry9jl)'r'Eia!rLnini 

KD<2r/_f L/GtiMCUQTjLC) !EUT OT5T l U FtT C3T ’ It IS nOt nOW 

easy to identify these battlefields and no attempt can 
therefore be made to trace in any detail the campaigns so 
briefly recorded in the plates It is extremely difficult to 
accept the suggestion that Nelveli stands for the modern 
town of Tirunelveli 1 There are other achievements 

1 Mr Venkiyyi [A A * E , 1907, Part il, pirn 20) armed at the middle 
of the eighth century as the date for Artkcsnri PnrunkuSa and identified the 
camp ugns of this King with those of Udayacnndra, the Pnllava general 
referred to in the UdnyCndirnm plates of NnndKnrmnn (S 1 1 , vol u, 
pp 3G1 (I ) The occurrence of the names Nelveli and S-mharngriuna nmong 
the battles won by Udayacandra may seem to lend some support to this 
mow Put apart from the objections we have urged against tho whole sys 
tem of Mr Vcnkayya's identifications, we may draw attention here to the 
following points which seem to render it impossible to follow him (1) He 
allows only twenty years for each generation, an extremely short allowance 
to make in calculating by averages t lie chronology of an uncharted age 
(2) In the revised genealogy' he gives at p 54 of A R E 1907 OS, he 
separates the battles of Nelveli and tsanknramangai and ascribes the 
former to the son of Sendan and the Intterto his (son’s) grandson— a course 
which is difficult to justify' in the face of the Vejvikkudi grant ascribing 
Nelveli *to the former definitely, and the SinnamanQr plates coupling 
Nelveli with Sankaramangai and ascribing them to an ArikSsan Paranku§a 
whose identity remains to be made out We could understand Mr Venkayya 
if he had at least repoated a second battle of Nelveli among the later (his) 
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impression of a great expansion ctf power brought about 
by this king The Paiavas were no doubt the people on 
• the south-east coast of the Pandyan country who still 
continue to bear the same name The Kurunadu which was 
apparently annexed after a conquest is not so easy to 
identify. And the campaigns against the Kerala king are 
narrated in a lather confused passage, and the text seems 
to be open to several alternative readings, none of which 
seems to render it possible to give a connected account 
of the campaign 01 campaigns leferred to. And it is not 
clear against whom the fight at Sennilam was undertaken 
or where we have to look for Sennilam 1 But amidst all 
this uncertainty, one large fact stands out cleaily It is 
evidently under this king that the Pandyan power comes 
into collfsion, apparently for the first time in this peiiod, 
with its neighbours the Pallavas on the noith and 
the Keralas on the west , and as important successes 
seem to have been won, we may take it that the Pandyan 
kingdom extended its teintorial limits in both these 
directions beyond its traditional boundaries And this 
expansion of Pandyan rule into foreign teintory, that 
is, into territory lying outside the traditional limits of the 
Pandyan country, remains a permanent factor in the 
history of the rest of this period, and leads us to describe 
it as the Age of the First Empire. 

There is good reason for identifying this Arikesari 
Paraukusa Maravarman with the celebiated Kun Pandya 
of legend, and the contemporary of the fsaiva saint 
Tirugnanasambandar This saint is known to have 
been the contemporary of another saint ^iruttondar and 

1 It may be suggested that Sennilam is not n proper name but that the 
■ word onj^ means a battlefield and maj refer to any or all the battles won by 
the king But the text of the inscription (1 56, Vejvikkudi) and the refer- 
ences to Sennilam in the commentary to the Ag<xpponi{ leave quite a 
different impression on the mind. 
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to have converted to Saivism the Pandyan king who was 
thence regarded as a saint himself This king is called 
Ninrasirnedumaran, and Sundaramurti in his catalogue 
of fsaiva saints ascnbes to him the battle of Nelveli. The 
age of fsiruttondar was the time of the destruction of 
Vatapi, the Chalukya capital, A D 642. These indications 
derived from the stones handed down m the Penyapura- 
nam seem to confirm the system of chronology we have 
adopted for the Pandyas of this penod 1 It may be noted 
in passing that there is nothing improbable m the story 
that the Pandyan queen of this period was a Chola prin- 
cess. The Cholas are not prominently mentioned any- 
where in the records of this age, but they appear to 
have continued in obscurity somewhere in their c original 
territory on the banks of the Kaven and it is likely they 
sought or were forced into matrimonial connections with 
the rising house of the Pandyas 2 Finally, we may say 
that there seems to be no ground for accepting the 
identification of this king with the hero celebrated in the 
stanzas of the commentary to the Iraiyaiiar Ahapporul. 

1 Sundaramurti’s Tiruttompattogai , st 8, 11 3-4 , and Penyapurhnam 
lives of the samts mentioned , Venkayya in El, vol in, pp 277-8 
and Dubreuil, The PaUavas, pp 67-8 fhruttondar was older and Mara- 
vannan Pandya perhaps younger than Gnanasambanda 

a See verse 603 in the life of Gnanasambanda in the Penyapurhnam and 
note that the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin ( verse 30 quoted by Dubreuil, 
The PaUavas, p 37) connects the Cholas with Kaven even m this age 
Mr Venkayya says also ‘ With the t powerful Pallavas on the north and 
the strong Pandyas in the south, the Cholas, who were hemmed in between 
the two, had evidently to be satisfied with a comparatively insignificant 
position The Chola capital was probably Uraiyur during all 

this period and the tract of country subject to them must have been very 
small The mtermamages with the dominant Pandyas make it likely that 
the Cholas occasionally made common cause with them against the 
Pallavas who must have been looked upon as intruders' (AS/, 
1905-6, p 178 ) There is thus no reason to accept the coGclusion 
sometimes drawn from Yuan Chwang’s itinerary that the Cholas were con- 
fined m this penod to Cuddapab and Kurnool Contra, K V S Aiyar, 
Anctent Dekhan, pp 112-3 
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These stanzas indeed mention the battles of Pali, £enni- 
lam and Nelveli and call the king by the titles, among 
others, of Ankesari, Parankusan and Nedumaran. But 
there are several other battles mentioned, e g., Vihnam 
of which we do not hear m epigraphy till late m the eighth 
century and this renders the proposed identification 
impossible to sustain 1 

. The son of Ankesari Parankusan was Koccadayan 
also called Ranadhlra He must have succeeded his 
father at the end of the seventh century A.D. or early in 
the eighth. This king appears to have been a great 
wamor who often waged aggressive war against his 
neighbours He is given the titles Vanavan, fsembiyan, 
Solan vrhich seem to imply some claim to supremacy 
over his Chera and the Chola contemporaries He is also 
called Madurakarunatakan and Kongarkoman and these 
titles do not seem to have been empty boasts but the 
index of substantial military achievements which appear 
to have had a wide range , for he is said to have attacked 
and subdued the Maharathas in the great city of Mangala- 
puram which seems to have been no other than the 
modern Mangalore 2 It must, however, be noted that the 

1 See Krishna Sastn criticizing Venkayya in j El, vol svii, pp 296-7 
The view we take of this commentary has already been indicated 
It seems to be utterly useless to the historian The date of its 
composition must be later than the latest event mentioned in the illustrative 
stanzas, and the mention of Vilinam will thus take it to the close of the 
eighth or early ninth century A D And it is quite possible that a 
rhetoncal work like this took for its hero a saintly king of legendary fame, 
and attributed to him all the achieiements of the Pandyan line of kings 
that the author could think of in his day 

2 Dubreuil who did not have the test of the VSlvikkudi grant before 
him quotes Mr Venkayya’s summary of this part of the grant and asks in 
astonishment, ‘ This victory at Marudur, this ocean of enemies this 
Maharatha , what are all these ?’ ( The Pallavas, p 68 ) The suggestion he 
makes in the nest paragraph on the same page that Koccadayan must have 
fought against Chalnkya Vikramaditya I when the latter was encamped 
near Tnchinopoly is hard to accept in the face of the definite statement m 
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of battle. In a highl) ornate passage the Tamil portion 
of the same grant ascribes to him a senes of victories at 
Neduvayal, Kurumadai, Mannikuricci, Tirumangai,Puva- 
lur, Kodumbalur and another place (whose name is not 
legible) and then sajs that the Pallava king was deprived 
of his splendoui at Kujumbur where the Pandya captured 
numberless elephants and horses from his enemy’s forces 
There seems to be little room for doubt that here we get 
the Pandjan version of the campaigns which led to the 
siege of Nandivarman Pnllavamalla in Nandigrama by 
the Tamil prince^ which was raised by the victorious 
general of the Palla\a King, Udayacandra byname, who 
won several successes against his foes as narrated in the 
Uda)endiram plates of Pnllavamalla Dubreuil has 
suggested that the Pandya king espoused the cause of a 
son of Paramesvaravarman 1 1 who was kept out of his 
throne b) the usurper Nandivarman Pnllavamalla and that 
this Pandjan interference in Pallava disputes may be 
traced to a marriage connection which Koccadayan con- 
tracted with a Pallava princess. 1 However that maybe, 
there seems to be little reason to doubt that Maravarman 
Rajasimha Pandya I w\ns the contemporary and opponent 
of Pallavamalla Now’, turning to Ins campaigns else- 
w’here, we find that he defeated his foes at a place called 
Penyalur and crossed the Kaveri to bring about the 
subjugation of Malakongam which has been located on 
the borderland of the modern Tnchinopoly and Tanjore 
districts 2 * * * * * 8 The Malava king who was reduced to 

1 Dubreuil, The Pal/avas, pp GS-9 M Dubreuil seems to nssume that 

AnkCsari Parunku^’s soi ms n Parnntnka , but be was only a Jatlln ac- 

cording to the Sanskrit part of the larger Sinnamanur plates It may also 

be not&l that NelsCli seems to have been fought by the Pallava king 

against a Sahara king Uilajana , and onh at Mnnnaikkudi is Udayacandra 

snid definitcl> to ha\e faced the Pamljan forces 

c See K V S Aijnr, Ancient Dehhan, p 129 ^ _ 

8 
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subjection gave his daughter m marriage to the Pandyan 
king From the Malava country Rajasimha proceeded to 
Pandikkodumudi where he ‘ worshipped the lotus feet of 
Pasupati and gave away with great pleasure heaps of 
gold and lustrous gems ’ This perhaps means that the 
conquests of the Pandyan king extended up to Kodumudi. 
We also learn that he contracted relationship vJith the 
Ganga king The details of this transaction are given 
later on in the Velvikkudi plates in narrating the achieve- 
ments of Marangari, the U-jnapti of the grant. We learn 
that this Marangari was aided by Purvarajar (eastern 
kings) in a big fight at Venbai m which the powerful 
Vallabha king was beaten when the Ganga princess 
was secured and offered in marriage to the Pandyan 
prince who is referred to as KongarkSn and who 
may have been the son of Rajasimha by the Malava 
princess It is not easy to explain satisfactorily the 
political transactions referred to in this account. Mr.x 
Krishna Sastri has observed, * The information that a , 
Ganga princess was married with the Pandya family is . 
not mentioned in any of the Ganga records of this period 
which falls into the reign of fsivamara I (A.D. 755-65). 
The Vallabha or the Western Chalukya king who was 
defeated on this marriage occasion was probably Kirtti- 
varman II, who succeeded to the Chalukya throne in A.D. 
746 or 747, and whose army is stated in his records to 
have defeated the army of the Keralas, the Cholas and 
the Pandyas ’ 1 It is clear that much still remains 

1 E 1 , vol xvii, pp 295-6 , contra K G Sankara, Q J M S , vol x, 
p 180, who treats the Malava princess as identical with the Ganga princess, 

i e holds of 1 24 = seisnir^esrei sexetiturr afi^esno tri 127) 

Dr S K Aiyangar seems to identify Purvarajar with the Pallavas and treat 
Venbai as a decisive incident in the long duel between them and the 
Chajuk>as {Introduction to The Pallavas of K&nchi, by R Gopalan ) 
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to be explained before we can make n clear story out of 
these reierences to the ?* iirv. with the Gnngarhjn 
This king Uaj.n'-imln is also ‘■aid to have performed 
main <7 <m « v ■><?,■><, // t,i , ’<\v. /,u and T.tlaol.ai ( ?c and 
to ln\e rcd.v\ed the distress of Brahmins learned in the 
\ edas Jlc is aKo reported, lastK, to ha\e renewed 
Kudal* \ ami and Kblr If this ]s a reference to the thiec 
capitals o‘ the P'mdaas, the Chens and the Cholas, the 
power oj Ka,asjm}n must ha\ e been \er) great indeed 1 
Hjs rule mn be taken toln\e e' tended from about \ J) 

7 50 to about, sa\, h,e ,urs before \ J) 770 which was 
defini'ch 1.1 the rejgn oi his sneecssor, and e*orre >ponded 
to some le , p* , l p. 1 ! later than the thud in his reign 2 
I his sneressor was the soil of K.ajasimha b\ the 
Malaea queen and the donor of the Vehikkuoi and the 
Madras Musumi plate's 1 he sc records together with 
the .\namalai aid I richmopoly inscriptions gi\e him 
the names hula, Paimt >ka, and V.araguna Maharaja 
besides Mara,pada)an and Nedunjadaaan. It is possible 
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to give an unusually complete account of this l ing’s reign. 
His inscriptions range from the third regnal year 
(Velvikkudi) to the forty-thud (at hrvadi, 605 of 1915) 
and it may well be that lie reigned for near!) fifty years, 
say A.D 765-815 Veiy earl) in his icign he von a 
victory against the Pallava who v.as either Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla or some representative of lus, at Pcnna- 
gadam, on the south bank of the KavCri. This place 
would appear to have been somewhere near T anjorc.' 1 
He also suppressed with a firm hand a local rising of 
Nattuhkurumbu headed by Ay Vel 2 In the third )car 
of his reign, Marangari of the Vaul)akula of Karavanda- 
pura (Kalakkad in the Tinnevell) district) must have 
held an important place under the king, if he was not 
already uttaunuantn (chief minister), as he figures as the 
ajnapti in the Velvikkudi grant. We have seen that he 
had a part in bringing about the marriage alliance of the 
ruling family with a Ganga princess in the previous 
reign. This same Marangari alias Madhurakavi built 
a stone temple for Visnu (Stldgi/tam, Karrali) in the 
Anamalai lull, six miles to the east of Madura and made 
a gift of a rich agrahara in the neighbourhood to the 
Brahmins evidently on the occasion of the setting up of 
the image of Narasimha in the temple. This was in 
A D. 770 and Madhurakavi seems to have died soon 
after. His brother Maran ( Eyinan who also became 
uttaramanhi perhaps succeeding to the position held by 


1 K V S Aiynr, of> cil , p 133 point"; out tint inscription No 314 
of 1907 locates tneelllagt in Tunjnetlr Kilrrnru Inscription No 51 of 1S95 
of the fourth >ear of Mfirnnjndn>nn nt Tillnisthfiunin near Tinnnl>1r 
may be taken to confirm this But sec A R L , l‘JOG-7, p 53, para 21 

c The Vejs seems to hn\o been local chieftnins somewhat resemUing the 
feudal barons of medinnnl Europe The Tamil Snngnru dictionnrj under 
Ve(tr quotes the AbhidSnacmUhmm and ealls them (gjy£e\ > i&zrvfr 
Natfukkurumbu may bo Kurumbnnnd ns suggested bj Mr H K Snstri 
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and it would appear that much of the fighting was under- 
taken against the same old foes as had opposed his 
father m his northern wars. There is some reason to 
believe, however, that the victory of Nedunjadayan was 
at many points more complete than that of his father and 
that his campaigns had, speaking relatively, somewhat 
more permanent results He fought at Vellur,‘Vmnam 
and fseliyakkudi against foes about whose identity 
nothing is known. He put to flight Adigan of the 
bright lance in the two battles of Ayiraveh Ayirur and 
Pugaliyur on the north banks of the Kaveri and captured 
his chariot together with several of his war horses. In 
his war against the Pandya king, Adigan was aided 
by the Pallava and the Kerala whose forces .advanced 
from the east and the west and were repulsed with great 
loss by the opposing Pandyan forces Evidently as a 
result of these campaigns, the king of Western Kongu was 
captured with his elephants and sent into confinement 
within the walls of the Pandyan capital Madura and the 
whole of the Kongu country came under Pandyan rule. 
It is well known that a family of chieftains named Adi- 
gans or Adigamans ruled from Tagadur (Dharmapun ) 1 
in the Kongu country. W e may take it that the Adigan 
who was repulsed at Ayirur and Pugaliyur was a feuda- 
tory of the Western Kongu chief who fought against the 
Pandya on behalf of his master and the appearance of 
the Kerala and Pallava forces in the campaigns may be 
explained as the result of a combined effort of the other 
three chief powers of the Tamil land to set some limit to 
the growing aggression of the Pandyas . 2 The coalition 

1 See E l , vol vi, p 331 , also ARE , 1906, part ii, para 34 

* Mr Venkayya (/ A , vol rxii, p G6) is inclined to identify Adigan 
with the Western Kongu king captured and imprisoned at Madura But 
lines 25-34 of the Museum plates when carefully analysed seem to support 
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apparently failed and as a result there was a considerable 
extension of the territories under Piindyan rule This 
extension seems to have been sufficiently permanent to 
allow the king to undertake the construction of a temple 
of considerable Size ((ajssrp LznrevQesrrrr QarruS'eo) to 
Visnu in a place called Kanjivaypperur which seems 
to have been m the Kongu country. 1 Perhaps the in- 
scriptions at Trichinopoh (414 of 1904) and Amba- 
samudram (105 of 1905), dated in the eleventh and the 
sixteenth years of the king may be taken as records 
connected with the wars we have just described The 
Trichmopoly inscription refers to the destruction of 
Vernbil and the king’s encampment at Niyamam in the 
eleventh .vear The Ambasamudram record contains a 
gift made five yeais later from the king's camp at 
Arasuronthe banks of the Pennai in the Tondainad. It 
may be mentioned, by the way, that though this king is 
called ‘ pauimavcitsnai'an ’ in the Museum plates and 
builds a temple to Visnu m Kanjivajpperur, he does 
appear to have been quite ready to encourage Saivite 
temples and endow them richly 2 The Trichmopoly 

bettei the reconstruction suggested in the test Re Tagndur, see ARE, 
1901, p 5 

1 Mr Venkuyya was naturall} id great difficulty in 1893 when he tried to 
identify the places mentioned in the Mndras Museum plates But he spent 
great ingenuity over the names Kankabhumi and Kanjivaypperur and tried 
to connect them with Tirukknlukhunyam and Kanchipuram (/ A , 
xxii, pp 66-7 ) All this was of courSe wrong Kankabhumi in the con- 
text onlj stands for some distant land up to which the fame of the 
Pandjan king reached and has nothing to do with ' Kites ’ or the Gangas 
See e g , under * Knnka ’ in Fleet’s Topographical List, 1 A , xxil, 
p 180 Mr T A Gopinatha Rao has drawn attention to the mention 
ol 1 Q&nes&p •se&Samuu OuQjjir ' in the PertyapurSnaw, v SSin Ey arkdu 
kahk k&manayanCir PurSnavt I am, houeser, unable to trace the presence 
of e\en tjje ruins of a Visnu temple in this place, if it is identical with 
Perur in the Coimbatore district 

* Cf Venkayya (I A , vsh, pp 64-5), who makes a similar inference 
from the salutation to Brahma, Visnu and Siva in order in the Madras 
Museum plates 
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and Ambasamudram inscriptions just referred to may be 
quoted in evidence of this , a record of the thirteenth 
year of the king (155 of 1903) found at Tiruccendur 
mentions a considerable endowment from the proceeds < 
of which the cost of regular worship m the temple of 
Kumara all the year round was to be met. Yet another 
inscription of the thirty-ninth year (104 of 1905) 0 records 
the gift of three lamps to the god TiruppSttudaiya 
Bhatarar of Ambasamudram. 

The Museum plates also mention that Nedunjadayan 
conquered the king of Venad (South Travancore) and 
captured large numbers of his elephants and horses along 
with his treasures and his country In the campaign 
that led to this annexation, the strongly fortified port of 
Vilmam was attacked and destroyed by the Pandyaij 
forces Vilmam seems to have been a great and flourish- 
ing emporium which often roused the cupidity of the 
foreign invaders of Travancore , it would appear to havex 
recovered rapidly after each disaster that befell it, for we 
find it still forming the subject of attack by the Chola y 
emperors three centuries after the days of Nedunjadayan 
The first conquest of Venad thus referred to in the 
Museum plates must have taken place before the 
seventeenth year of the king’s rule It was soon after 
this conquest that the king undertook the task of strong- 
ly fortifying Karavandapuram (which has been identified 
with the village of Kalakkad m the Tinnevelly district) 
perhaps because it was on the frontier of the newly 
conquered country At any rate Venad does not seem 
to have accepted this conquest as final, and we have 
evidence in the Trivandrum Museum stone inscription \ 
(277 of 1895) that the king was still fighting 0 m the ' 
neighbourhood of Vilmam more than ten years after his 
first invasion. It may also be noted that another 
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inscription found at Kalugumalai (53 of 1908) records an 
, expedition in the twenty -third year of the king’s rule in 
which lie went against Sadajan Karunandan of the 
Malainadu and destroyed Anvivurkkotlai which evidently 
belonged to this mountain chief on the present Travan- 
core fiontiei 1 Tins Karunandan appears to have been 
a mcmlTcr of an ancient famil) of Ay chieftains associated 
with the Podna mountain and perhaps friendly to the 
kings of Yennd m the pcnod of their struggle against the 
Tandy a expansion 

No iccords 01 any fight undci taken by the king after 
the twenty scyenth year hayc come doyvn to us. But 
there seems to be no reason to doubt that he reigned for 
nearl) fi*ty years, though it is not easy to decide such 
questions beyond (he reach of doubt, yve maj ascribe 
to this king the inscriptions (863 of 1917 and 605 of 
1915) of the forty -second and forty-third years of 
Maranjadayan found rcspectiyel) at Kalugumalai and 
Ervadi Theie is icason to beheye that this king yy r as 
among the most powerful of the rulers of the Pandya 
djnasty in this age, and it was perhaps under him that 
the territories undo the rule of the Pandyas attained 
a great and perma lent extension by his successes in 
the Kongu country and in the Venad. The syvay of 
Parantaka Nedunjadajan extended far beyond Tnchino- 
poly into the J'anjoie, Salegi and Coimbatore districts, 
and all that lay south was also under him. 

One ver) intei csting question, yvhich is as elusix r e as 
it is interesting, that is connected yvith the name of 

1 Sec T A Gophnth i Rio m frav Arch Senes, vol i, pp 3-5 His 
arrangement of the I'mdjns of course differs from that followed here But 
there lamt to he little difficult in the uaj of ascribing the Kalugumalai 
record to our king Mr V Rnngnclnri seems to lm\e misunderstood 
No 43 of 1C0S (see p 14G5, entry No 250 of his Inscnptions of the Madras 
Presidency } 

9 
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Varaguna is that of the date of Manikkavasagar. 
Before the discovery, about 1906, of the larger Smnama- 1 
nur plates and other records there was only one Varaguna 
known, and that was the king of the legend of the vision 
of Sivalokam in the Tiruvilaiyudal. And this reference 
to a Varaguna did not help "very much in deciding the age 
of the Saiva saint who refers to the king in the r Ttruk- 
kovaiyar , but since two Varagunas became available to 
history from the new epigraphical finds, several scholars 
have, with great eagerness, sought to fix the age of 
Manikkavasagar by identifying the Varaguna mentioned 
by him with one or the other of these kings. But it does 
not seem that this epigiaphical short cut to the date of 
this saint is m any way better supported than tiiat other 
effort to fix the age of the fsangam from the references in 
the Velvikkudi grant which we have seen no reason to 
accept as satisfactory. But it is not possible to pursue 
the question of the age of Manikkavasagar at any 
length here , it can only be stated that there are serious^ 
difficulties in the way of assigning Manikkavasagar to 
the reign of either of these kings in the eighth or the 
ninth century A. D. and that the Varaguna Pandya referred 
to in the T irukkovaiyar must still be taken to be the 
Varaguna of legend about whom, as yet, we do not know 
anything more than is contained m that story 1 

( 

1 See Venkayya in El, vol is, p 89 and M Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil 
Studies, pp 401 ff and contrast , Pandit V Swaminatha Aiyar in his 
Introduction to the TiruvdlavdyudatySr Ttmvi{aiySdal, first edition, 
pp 66-7, who supports an early date by a number of weighty literary 
references , also Messrs K G Sesha Aiyar and Ponnambalam Filial 
in the Tamilian Antiquary The arguments of Mr Sesha Aiyar seem to 
be complete as a refutation of the epigraphists’ position, and Mr Pillai 
approaches the question of the date of the saint from a different stand- 
point, that of the Christian Church in Malabar 

Minor consideratioijfi^p^j^Jihe main points in the question seem to be 
^he folio win® JtfaxtUMh T73£»or'oV- tinr* MqItq that the miracle of the 
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transformation of foxes into horses was performed by fsivan on his account 
(««otD ^,ess-i-jrEsr) in Tint PonnUSal , 1 45 , also Ttru AmmSnai, 11 17-18 , 

• Ttruv&rttai, 11 14-15 and AtianadavtSlai, 11 25-26, to save him from the 
consequences of his master’s wrath And Appar, by general consent the 
earliest of the three Tcvaram hymnists, does refer to this miracle and also to 
a Vftcaka m a manner which seems to leave no room for doubt that it is a 
reference to our saint Then there is the fact that in all the traditional lists 
of Pandya Kings, the contemporary of Manikka\a3agar is placed several 
generations before Knn Pandya, the contemporary of Gnanasambandnr It 
must also be noticed that MapikkavaSagar’s life and history occupy a rather 
eajher, and perhaps more conspicuous place in the cycle of the Madura 
sports of Sivan and that it has not been possible to recognize so far any 
clear epigraphical references except to the last of the kings in the lists given 
in the different versions of these stones It seems a natural inference from 
all this that MamkkavaSagar, the antagonist of Buddhism, was older than 
the saints of the age of Sambandar whose chief contests appear to have 
been with the Jams 

The chief argument against this conclusion has generally been found in 
the absence, of any reference to MapikkavaSagar m the catalogue of !§aiva 
saints ( Tiruttondattogai ) given by Sundaramurti, who may be taken to have 
lived within a century of Gnanasambandar, the contemporary of Arikesan 
ParankuSa in the late seventh century This may have been an accident, 
and at best an argument from silence cannot be pressed far But Mr 
Sesha Aiyar has pointed out with great plausibility that the expression 
‘ QurriuajLfLesLDiiSetieMrp i^etta/ir ’ in Sundara’s list of saints does refer to our 
saint as it fits in very well with the traditional history of bis life and doings. 
Those who hesitate to accept this suggestion are influenced by the authority 
of Nambi Andar Nambi and his successors, who have regularly followed 
him in interpreting this expression as a reference to the poets of the Madura 
Sangam Great as must be the authority of Nambi and his successors in 
matters of religion and theology, I have no hesitation in declaring with 
Mr Sesha Aiyar that the history involved in their interpretation of the 
Tiruttondattogai seems to be, much of it, wrong The point is that con- 
tinuity in religious tradition seems to be quite compatible with a break in 
secular historical tradition. For an illustration I may refer to the case of 
another saint m the list, Seruttupai, who is spoken of as a king of Tanjore 
by Sundaramflrti , Nambi makes no mention of his having been a king at 6 
all, evidently because in his day nothing was known about such a ruler of o 
Tanjore , and a little later, Sekkilar in his Penyapur&nam actually makes a 

. J* 

Vaifiya (Genre Qppeveuir) of this king of Tanjore 

My conclusion therefore is that HapikkavaSagar must be taken to have 
preceded the Tei’Sram Tno and that once more epigraphy, despite the great 
advancej it has made in recent years, fails to establish the large claims 
made on its behalf in the matter of settling beyond possibility of doubt the 
chronology of early South Indian History 
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THE son and successor o£ Parantaka Nedunjadayan 
alias Varaguna was Sri Mara Srlvallabha whose reign 
may be taken to have extended from, say, A.B. 815 to 
A.D 862. He also had the birudas Ekavira and Paul- 


cakrakolahala . All that we know of this king is derived 
from the larger Sinnamanur plates. From the way 
these plates begin to fuimsh rather important historical 
data from this point onward, it would almost appear that 
the composer of this inscription had the Velvikkudi 
grant before him and avoided, by design, dwelling on the 
events already recorded in that grant. However that 
may be, what we learn about Sri Mara Srlvallabha 
goes to show that he succeeded not only in maintaining 
the power handed down to him by his father, but even 
found it possible to extend it to Ceylon The Sanskrit^ 


part of our record tells us that 
whole world (a hyperbole for S 


this king brought the 
India ?) under the pro- 


1 

( 

f 


tection of his umbrella and became well-beloved of his 


subjects {Prema-putram pra/anam) after defeating in 
battle such diverse foes as the Mayapandya, the Kerala, 
the king of Simhala, the Pallava and the Vallabha The 
Tamil portion confirms this and adds further that the 
king won victories at Kunnur and V llinam as well as 
in Ceylon, and that he repulsed with great loss a 
confederation of Gangas, Pallavas, Cholas, Kalingas, 
Magadhas and others who offered battle at Kudamukku 
or Kumbakonam. This victory would appear to have 
greatly increased the king’s military reputatibn and 
furnished the occasion for the high-sounding title 
Pa racak rakolnha la . 
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We seem to have no means of elucidating the refer- 
ences to the victory over the Kerala and the fight at 
Vihnam except by supposing that trouble from this 
quarter seems to have been more or less permanent and 
that the western country never reconciled itself to the 
yoke of its Pandya neighbour It is however possible 
to say ’something on the references to the conquest of 
Ceylon and the victory at Kudamukku over the Pallava. 
Ihe evidence of the Mahavam'sa confirms in some 
measure the statement in the Pandya grant regarding 
the conquest of Ceylon 1 According to that chronicle 
there was a Pandya invasion of Ceylon during the reign 
of the Singhalese king Sena I The Pandyan victory 
in the battle fought at Mahatalita was complete ‘ and 
the army of king Pandu spread destruction all over the 
land 1 The Singhalese king fled from his capital and 
took refuge in the Malaya country Prince Mahinda, the 
1 sub-king ’ committed suicide and was followed by 
others in this act and prince Kassapa, after an exhibition 
of personal valour, also fled The Pandya forces took 
possession of the capital, carried away a large amount 
of booty ‘ and made Lanka of none value whatsoever ’ 
and eventually the Pandya king entered into a treaty 
with the fugitive king of Ceylon restoring the country to 
him. After this, the chronicle records a counter-inva- 
sion of the Pandya country by the Singhalese in the 
reign of their next king Sena II. And this throws some 
light on the Mayapandya, the Pandya pretender of the 
Pandyan inscription When Sena II was preparing for 


1 A*summary of chaps 1 and h of Wijesinha’s translation is given by 
Mr Venkayya at pp 55-6 of ARB for 1907-08 It may be noticed here 
that M. Dnbreml, The Pallavas , pp 70-71 in his account of these transac 
hons considers only chap li of the Ceylon accounts 
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a counter-attack on the Pandyas, * it came to pass that 
at that very time a prince o£ the royal family of Pandu f 
was come hither, having formed a design to overthrow 
that kingdom because he had been ill-treated by his 
king ’ (li. 27). Sena II allied himself with the rebel 
Pandya prince and invaded the mainland and succeeded 
m besieging the very capital of the Pandyas. The king 
of the Pandyas ‘ fled from the field of battle on the back 
of an elephant, and gave up his life in the wrong place 
And his queen also died with him at the same time ’ 
(li. 38) ‘ The Singhalese took possession of the city, 

crowned the Pandya pnnce who had sought their help 
and returned to Ceylon with a large amount of booty 
including the treasures carried away by thedPandyas 
when they invaded Ceylon* (Venkayya) 

This narrative of events given in the Mahavam'sa 
cannot all of it be accepted as history First as to 
chronology The traditional dates for Sena I and Sena It 
are A D. 846 to 866 and A.D. 866 to 901. We have 
assigned to fsrlmara, roughly, A.D. 815-862 so that the 
counter-invasion from Ceylon would fall m the reign of 
the successor of fbrimara , but it is not possible to accept 
this arrangement, if we propose to identify the Pandya 
prince who appealed to Sena II and the Mayapandya 
who was conquered by Srimara. It has been pointed 
out that a correction of twenty-four years must be in- 
troduced into the Mahcuvanisa, chronology of this period 
in the light of the established dates of South Indian 
history with special reference to the early Cholas of the 
Vijayalaya line. 1 This correction will give the dates 


1 See Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp 70-71 , Hnltzscfa in J Ji A 1 S , 1913 
does not discuss chaps 1 and li, a rather strange omission in an otherwise 
complete study of the synchronisms between Singhalese and South Indian 
bUtory 
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822 to S42 and 842 to S77 roughly for the reigns of Sena 
t I and Sena II and thus reconcile the chronology of the 
narrative in the Mahavamsa with that of Srlmara’s reign 
as fixed by independent evidence. But then there are 
other difficulties as well The Pandyan side of the evid- 
ence makes the ruling king successful in repelling a Maya- 
pandya and thus keeping his throne to himself at the end 
of the struggle , the Ceylon account makes out a disaster 
of the first magnitude to the Pandyan kingdom from the 
story of the counter-invasion undertaken by Sena partly 
in support of the Pandya prince There is no possibility 
of reconciling these accounts , one of them must be 
rejected as untrustworthy Now, on the face of it, it 
seems impossible to suppose that such a serious disaster 
befell the Pandya power in the reign of Srlmara and 
that the Sinnamanur plates suppressed the truth or 
deliberately gave a false account of the reign. On the 
other hand, the Mahavamsa is a highly embellished and 
poetic account of the history of Ceylon. 1 And one 
cannot help feeling that in this chapter of the Mahavamsa 
some transactions belonging to a later age (twelfth 
century A D.) have been repeated perhaps to take off the 
edge from the story of the conquest of Ceylon by 
the Pandya king, narrated a little earlier. When we 
come to the Pandyan civil wars of the twelfth century in 
which Ceylonese kings oftep interfered, we shall see that 
the Mahavamsa persistently colours the account favour- 
ably to the Ceylonese kings and commanders Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that fsrlmara did carry out a 
successful raid against Ceylon and that he repulsed 
the attempt at retaliation brought about partly by the 

1 See I A , vol xxxv, pp 153 ff, for translation of an important 
criticism of this book and other Ceylon chronicles by Geiger 
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intrigues of an impostor, about whose identity nothing 
is known at present. 1 

1 Mr Venknyyn remarked (p 56, A R E , 190S) of 6rimnra 'As he is 
also said to have conquered Mnyfipiindyn, who must have belonged to his 
own family, there is enough evidence that there were internal dissensions 
among the Pnndyns already in his reign ’ , and in this he has been followed 
by M Dubreull But I do not think that Mayapandya means c ‘ a person 
belonging to the Pandyn family ’ , if anything it means just the contrary, 
and does not support the inferences of Vcnkayya about internal dissensions 
which are far-fetched indeed We cannot of course get any light on this 
matter from the Ceylon account , for any impostor, to mnke himself accepted 
In Ceylon, must have claimed kinship with the Pandyn ruling family Vcn 
kayya again is not any way more fortunate in his attempts to identify this 
Mayapandya He says {ibid) ‘In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the relationship of No 11 (ray number 9) Vnragunnvnrman tohlspre 
decessor is not given in the Tamil portion of r thc larger Slnnnmanur plates, 
while the Sanskrit portion of the same plates mention the relationship only 
indirectly No 12 (my number 10) Parantaka is said to have been the 
younger brother of Varagunn and the son of Srlmara Consequently it is 
not impossible that it was Varagupa who sought help from the Singhalese 
in order to secure the Pandyn throne ’ Mr Venknyyn appears in this case 
to have related his usual standards about evidence in lus anxiety to discover 
the identity of Mayapandya His whole argument turns upon the Tamil 
portion not mentioning the relationship of Vnragunnvnrman to hii^ 
predecessor and the Sanskrit portion mentioning it only indirectly The 
Tamil portion not only fails to mention relationships, in other cases, but 
omits all reference to Jatila Parantaka , the Sanskrit portion mentions the ' 
relationship^ but only ' indirectly ’ I am unable to see any logic in the 
inferences made by Mr Venkayya from this supposed 1 indirectness’ 
Personally I am of opinion that much trouble might be avoided if the 
epigraphists give up the habit of treating the integral parts of one inscrip- 
tion in different languages as altogether different inscriptions There is 
enough indication in the inscription that Varagunavarman ruled in his turn 
and enjoyed a fairly prosperous reign This is the text 

4 (tfj€IDtf 'Glpp&tt ClltfSletO (Gj-CJ $ fiCBTfilT&Qctf GlCStrLjSVff ILJ LbG&QllfBft 
Gfitren LaesrasrirGancsr GDtf@«CTQ!irw.g3lD ’ 

But Mr Venkajya is not himself satisfied with the result he irrives at 
He continues ‘ There is still another alternative No 12 Parantaka is said 
to have seized a certain Ugra, apparently in the battle of Kliaragiri It tnny 
be that this Ugra was a Pandyn prince with whom the former had to fight 
for the throne ’ This makes matters worse This Pnrantnka did not reign 
till after ins brother’s defeat at Sri Purnrubiynm , his brother rulecf at least 
eight years from the close of his father’s reign , and it is not clear how any- 
thing that took place in the reign or just before the accession of Parantaka 
II can throw any light on the identity of Mayapandya whom his father dealt 
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When we turn next to study the circumstances of Sri- 
.niara’s success at Kudamukku, we get some light from 
the Pallava records of the period. Two facts are estab- 
lished be)ond the range of doubt. Fust, Kudamukku 
is Kumbakonam as this name is given to the place 
in a record of the eighth year of Maranjadayan, most 
probably, Srimara’s famous father Second the Pandya 
power was in this period fan ly well established in the 
heart of the Tanjore district though there were frequent 
conflicts with Pallava forces across a shifting frontier in 
this direction , 1 the permanence of the Pandya occupation 
of this territory being shown by the presence of many 
Pandya inscriptions of this period m several places in the 
Tanjore ’district From the provenance of the inscrip- 
tions of Nandivarman III it seems to be a reasonable 
inference that this contest continued through his reign 
with varying fortune It seems not unlikely that the 
famous fight from which Nandi came to be known as 
Tellarerinda Nandi occurred in the course of these 


with j ears before The fact is, wc know at present nothing' more about 
both Majnpandya anti Ugra than what is mentioned of them in the £inna- 
manur plates and it is best to say so 

Mr Vcnkajja nlso adds * If the story of the Mahhvavifa be true, the 
discontented Pandya prince whether hew ns Mnjiipnndyn or Ugra Pandya 
must have been on the Pandjnn throne for sometime before he was 
replaced by No 12 Parantaka 1 I am unable to concede that the story of 
the Mahhvaniia is true or that there \\n$ an interruption in the regular succes- 
sion recorded in the Sinmraanur ’plates See howeier, K V S Aiyar, 
Ancient Dekhan , pp 140-1 who identifies Ugra with the protege of Sena II 

1 I may note here that I am not following M Dubreuil ’s arrangement by 
which Varaguna is made the opponent of Nandi at Tellaru c 830 ad If 
the opponent of Nandi at Tejjaru was a Pandya, as perhaps he was (see 
Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp 79-80} then he must have been £nmara It 
ma> aIso»be observed that Dubreuil seems to exaggerate the significance of 
TeJlaru when he writes that ‘ this glorious campaign enabled him to reign 
peacefully not only nt Ranch! but also on the banks of the Kaveri ’ The 
poetry of the Nandikkalambakam should not be mistaken for history Contra 
Gopalan, The Pallavas of KlUtcht, p 137 
X0 
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contests, and that in that battle Srfmara was the oppo- 
nent who was beaten in the fight with Nandi. This must, 
have been somewhere about A D. 830. The victory of 
Kudamukku won by Srimara against the Pallavas and 
their confederates must then be taken to fall in Nandi- 
varman’s reign It seems quite natural to connect this 
battle mentioned m the Pandya inscription with another 
that is referred to in the Bahur plates of Nrpatunga- 
varman 1 who was the successor of Nandi of Tellaru and 
came to power about A.D. 854. In the Bahur plates it is 

1 I follow the text of Mr Krishna Sastn as amended and translated by 
Gopinatha Rao , see Dubreml, The Pallavas, pp 47-50 But the verse Is not 
easy and there is no means of controlling the readings Dr Hultzsch in his 
recent edition of the plates in the E / , vol xviii, pp 5 ff writes ‘ Of him 
(Nrpatunga) verse 16 tells ns that he supplied a Pandya king, whose 
proper name is not disclosed, with an army, and that he defeated some 
enemies, who are not specified either, on the further bank of the 
Ancit river It may be concluded from verse 16 that Nypatunga allied 
himself with a Pandya king and undertook an expedition into the domains 
of the Chola king ’ , and the text and translation as given by him support 
these statements Looking at the verse from the Pandyan side, it strikes ’ 
me that Mr Rao ’s translation supported by Mr Sastri’s text is the more pro- J 
bable , because (i) there seems to be little room for a Pandya-Pallava 
alliance m this period, (ii) the Cholas actually figure as the allies of the 
Pallas as in the ^innamanur plates and (in) it seems probable that in verse 
16 (Bahur) Kudamfikku of the Sinnamanur plates is referred to as having 
taken place before the accession of 5?rpatunga {para) and mentioned as a 
sort of introduction to the reprisal that followed under Nypatunga on the 
banks of the Ancit It may also be that Nrpatunga fought as a pnnee 
before his accession 

M Dubreuil ( The Pallavas, p 71). may or may not be nght in supposing 
‘ that the Pallava Nypatunga profited by tbp invasion of the Pandya king 
dom by the Singhalese ’ , but he is clearly misquoting verse 17 of 
the Bahur plates m support of his theory of the alliance of Nypatunga and 
Sena II, which, he says, ‘ seems to be confirmed by the Bahur plates which 
say that Nypatunga’s fame had spread beyond the seas as that of Rama ’ 
(italics mine) The text is 1 Khy&lo tia Kevalam BhumSvamupmtinapi 
RSmaval ’ = famed not only on earth, but in other worlds like Rama I am , 
also unable to follow him when he says that Srimara was defeated at 
Kumbakonam in the face of the definite statement in the Smnamanur 
plates that Srimara repulsed a great confederation of his foes at Kuda- 
mukku See also his remarks under Nypatunga at p 81 of bis Pallavas 
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said * The army (of the Pallavas) which on a former 
occasion sustained defeat at the hands of the Pandya, 
was, by the grace of this king (Nrpatunga, i.e. by being 
led by lum), able to burn down the hosts of the enemies 
together with the prosperity of their kingdoms on the 
bank of the river Aricit ’ From this refeience it is not 
cleai whether Nrpatunga’s victory was won after he 
became ruler in his own right or earlier Nor do we get 
any indication as to the interval between the defeat of the 
Pallava forces at the hands of the Pandya and the reta- 
liation under Nrpatunga on the banks of the Aricit 
The use of the phrase ' on a formei occasion ’ with 
reference to the Pandyan victory seems however to make 
it necessary to postulate some interval between the two 
engagements We may conclude then, that if Nandi of 
Tellaru began his reign with a victory against fsrimara, 
he lived long enough to sustain a defeat in his turn at 
Kudamukfcu in spite of the fact that on this occasion he 
seems to have been supported by several of his allies , 
the tide turned once more against the Pandya on the 
accession of Nrpatunga whose youthful success at the 
Aricit — the river Arisil, a branch of the Kaven which 
enters the sea at Karaikkal, 1 is recorded in the Bahur 

plates as we have seen. 

1 / / 

The reign of Srlmara Srivallabha then appeals to 

have been a mixed record of, success and failure The 

advent of an impostor to the throne, apparently aided in 

his rebellion by the Ceylonese troops, and the two 

defeats at Tellaru and the Aricit at the hands of the 

Pallavas are evidence that the empire has begun to 

• 

1 Hultzsch, E 1 , vol xviii, p 7 The fact that the AriSiJ also passes 
near Kumbakonam may have led M Dubreuil to identify the battles of 
KudamQhku and Ancit , but we have no indication in the plates as to the 
site of the battle on the banks of the Aricit 
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strain the resouices of the Pandya country, and the 
operations at Vilinam may perhaps be accepted as proof 
that the conquered lands are not settled on a permanent' 
basis and may assert then independence at the earliest 
opportunity But theie is no reason to doubt that 
Srimara was a strong ruler who found it possible in the 
midst of so much trouble to maintain his powe* intact 
and hand it down at his death to his elder son Varaguna- 
varman whose accession can be placed definitely in 
A.D. 862 

About this Varagunavarman we learn nothing more 
than his name from the Sinnamanur plates The only 
fact that can be referred to his reign with any amount of 
certainty is his fighting a great battle at f^rl Purambiyam 
and losing it. It may also be that a record (690 of 1905) 
of Maranjadayan which incidentally mentions an expedi- 
tion against Idavai also belongs to the time of this 
ruler. 1 Idavai has been identified with a village of 
the same name in the Chola country referred to in Chola 
inscriptions of a slightly later date. At the battle of ^rl 
Purambiyam the Western Ganga king Pnthivlpati lost 
his life. 2 The latest date known for Pnthivipati 3 is 
A.D. 879, so that the battle of Sri Purambiyam must be 
placed about A.D. 880 at the earliest, and Varagunavar- 
man must be taken to have reigned at least up to that 
date. Now thejlast incident we noticed in the long duel 
between the Pandyas and their neighbours in the north, 
the Pallavas, was the battle of the Ancit. After that 
battle Nrpatunga would appear to have had a peaceful 
time with the Pandyas who were for the rest of the reign 

1 See ARE, 1907, p 54 and 1906, p 53 Contra K V Aiynr, 
Ancient Dekhan, p 142 But his reasoning is not conclusive 

2 See ARE, 1906, p 47 or El, vol i\, pp S7-8 

5 Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p 82 
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of Srlmara and for several years' after the accession of 
Varagunavarman apparently compelled to recognize the 
’position Nrpatunga had established for himself by his 
early success It is also interesting to observe that it 
was during this period that Vijayalaya captured Tanjore 
and made the city his own and it is not unlikely that the 
Cholas 'and the Pallavas were on friendly terms in this 
period as the Sinnamanur plates imply After the 
death of Nrpatunga, when his successor Aparajita came 
to the Pallava throne about A D SSo, it would seem that 
Varaguna made an attempt to reassert the waning power 
of the Pandyas in Cholamandalam and Tondainad. The 
expedition against Idavai may well have been directed 
against the rising power of the Cholas. The king then 
ruling was probably Aditya I, the son of Vijayalaya, who 
came to the throne almost at the same time as his 
Pallava contemporary Aparajita. This attack on Idavai 
was apparently successful and Varaguna was enabled to 
carry his arms further north I he Pallava king Aparajita 
was aided on this occasion by his Ganga feudatory 
Pnthivlpati I and the opposing forces of the Pandya and 
the Pallava had an encounter at fsri Purambiyam identifi- 
ed with Tiruppurambiyam near Kumbakonam . 1 In this 


1 See ARE, 190G, pp 47-S I am unable to follow Mr Gopinatha Rao 
in his statement ' It is known from other records that Aditya and the 
Pandya King Varaguna marched against the Pallava, Nrpatunga Varrnnn, 
otherwise known nlso by the name of AparajitaVarman, defeated and killed 
him’ (jE/,\ol xv, p 49) But see Dubrenll, The Pallavas, pp 83-4 I 
bolieie inscription No 337 of 1912 does not mean that the Cholas were 
the friends of Varaguna The appearance of the Cholas among the oppo- 
nents of Srlmara at KudaraSkhu and the expedition against Idavai strongly 
support the view that the Cholas were the friends of the Pallavas and the foes 
of the Pandyas till the battle of Sri Purambiyam Again, as Dubrenil points 
out, if Aparajita is only a pseudonym of Nrpatunga, there would be only 
one battle, that of Sri Purambiyam Then we shall have to assume that at 
this battle Aparajita was beaten by Aditya as mentioned in the Tiruvalan- 
gadu plates of RSjendra , but this is contradicted by the Udayendiram 
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battle although the Western Ganga king Pnthivlpati I 
lost his life, still victory was with Aparajita and the^ 
Pandya advance was rolled back. It may be that Aditya 
I (the Chola) was also on the side of Aparajita and was 
able to get for himself some of the territory gained by 
the confederates on the repulse of the Pandyan invader. 
All this must have been in A.D. 880 or very soofi after. 

Varagunavarman does not appear to have long survi- 
ved the defeat at Si 1 Purambiyam He seems to have 
died childless and was followed on the throne by 
his younger brother fsrl Parantaka alias Vlranarayana 
fsadayan Three verses in, the Sanskrit part of the 
Sinnamanur plates state (1) that he captured single- 
handed the haughty Ugra near Kharagin together with 
his elephants whose tusks were reeking of the blood of 
opposing forces killed in battle, (11) that this pious king 
endowed many agraliaras, and numberless devasthanas 
and tatakas , and (111) that he had for his queen Sri Vanavan 
Mahadevi who resembled Laksmi and Indram, the,' 
consorts of Visnu and Indra. The Tamil account j 
generally confirms these statements and says further 
that he destroyed Pennagadam and fought in the 

plates of Prithivlpati II which state that victory in Sri Purambiyam was 
with Aparajita and that Varagupa was beaten in the battle The verse may 
be quoted 

VO so 

It is not likely that, if Varaguna was beaten, and Aditya was his friend in 
this battle, Aditya got the whole of the Pallava country 01 even a part of it 
as a result of this fight On the other hand if Aditya helped Aparajita in 
his victory, he might have claimed a share of the spoil and later on proceed- 
ed to make the other attack which transferred the Pallava dominions to him 
as the Tiruvaiangadu plates imply And this, in my opinion, is w C hat hap 
pened actually I am unable to see why Du breuil must place Sri Puram- 
biyam in Njpatunga’s reign or ' admit that Nrpatunga was killed in the 
battle of Sri Purambiyam ’ (p 83 ). 
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Kongu countr) It is not possible, m the present state 
,o£ our knowledge, to attempt to elucidate the battle 
of Kharngiri, the destruction of Pennagadam and the 
fight in Kongu. The last two events may be taken 
as some evidence that, though hard pressed by its foes, 
the Pandya power was still struggling to maintain itself 
in foreign lands And the name of the queen sug- 
gests that she was a Chera princess, and it may be 
tentatnel) assumed that the name of Seravanmahadevi, 
a flourishing little tow r n adjacent to the raihvay station 
Shermadevi in the Tmnevelly district, has some connec- 
tion with the name of this queen Perhaps this marriage 
is also some indication that, for one reason or another, 
the reign of this king was marked by happier relations 
w'lth the Chera kings than was usual in this age. We 
may assign conjecturally the last twenty years of the 
ninth century as the period of this king’s rule 

Parantaka Viranarayana was succeeded on the throne 
by his son by VanavanmahadevI, Maravarman Raja- 
simha II, the donor of the larger Smnamanur plates, 
the discovery of w'hich has meant the recovery, to a very 
large extent, of the Pandya history of this period This 
grant is dated in the sixteenth year of the king’s reign 
and it is likely that he reigned some years after. His 
rule may therefore be taken to have extended from about 
A D 900 to about 920 or a little later The Sanskrit 
part of the record of the king’s reign though it comprises 
four fair-sized slolas contrives to tell us just nothing 
about the king or his achievements as a ruler The 
Tamil account vies with the Sanskrit in fulsome flattery 
of the^ king, but happens to mention a few facts But 
the obscurity of the diction and the gaps in the text 
render it extremely difficult to be sure of the ground 
With this caution, it may be noted that a battle at 
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Ulappihmangalam is mentioned, another fight with 
Tanjayarkon (the king of Tanjore) and perhaps also an, 
attack on Vanji 1 We learn also that the king had the 
titles — Vikalapatava, ^rikanta, Rajasikhamani and 
Mandaia Gauiava Among his foundations arc men- 
tioned numberless Pnfhccniidnnis which seem to be Jain 
temples or endowments in their favour. 

Rajasimha II, however, may be surel) identified 
with the Pandya King Rajasimha who is said to have 
been beaten by the Chola Parantaka I ( vide the Udayen- 
diram plates of PnthivTpati II 2 ) and this fact enables us 
to get some light on lus fortunes from the records of the 
contemporary Chola monarch. This king Parantaka I 
Chola came to the throne in A.D. 907. 3 Before his 

1 It will be ob.erved thotVcnkoyya’ r summary of the rclcm mentions onl) 
that the 1 ing defeated the Chola (p 51 of A R E , 1907) He i- perhaps 
right in the caution he ob'erved 'I he text I hnvc been using of this Inscrip- 
tion is that given by Mr A b Rnmnnntha Aiynr in the Sen Tamil, 
Vol xxiil When I applied to the Go\ernment Cpignphist for a transcript 
of the text he had with him, I got the strange reply that the copy could 
not be given as It was undergoing publication in S 1 1 (Texts) senes 

3 5 / / , vol it, p 383 

3 A R E , 1908, p 51, para 21 for the date of accession of Pnriintnl a 
Chola See A R E , 1907, pp 58-9 for the wars of Pariintaka agaiust 
Madura, a masterly account by Venkayyn Also Hultrsch in J R A S , 
1913, pp 524-G partly based on Vcnknyyn My version of the wars given in 
the text does not differ mnterlnlly from Venkay y n’s The change*’ I am in 
dined to make are (i) to base the 1st war only on the reference in the 
vaniSa and the probabilities suggested by Inscription No 29 of 1907, dated in 
A D 910 (See ARE 1911, part ii, pi\ra *1), (tl) to treat the entire series of 
stanzas in the UdayCndiram and Tiruvalanpldu plates as references to the 
second war of Venkayyn, (ill) to follow Hultzsch m making the 1 unsuc 
cossful effort to obtain theP'mdyn crown, etc , from Ceylon an event of 
the Inst years of Pnrlntnl a’s reign Mr Vcnknyyn seems to have thought 
that Maduraiyum Tlarnuro-Konda was a brand new title justified by a fresh 
attack on Madura and Ceylon together but this strikes me as an un 
necessary assumption The title Mndurnikonda might simply have changed 
to Maduraiyum Tlnnnim-Kondn, after the invasion of Ceylon Ilxmyndd 
also that when ho proposes to date the third war of Parantaka ngninst 
Madura towards the close of tils reign and apparently c 943 ad ARE , 
1907, p 59, ho seems to be forgetting the inscription No G3 of 1905 found 
near Madura and dnted in the thirty third year of Parantaka to which he 
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accession the Chola power under Aditya I had risen into 
some prominence by important successes against the 
Pallava Aparajita who seems to have lost the bulk of his 
terntor) to his new foe It is not unlikely that Aditya, 
late in his lifetime, undertook a campaign against his 
southern neighbour and that this campaign furnished the 
occasioil for his son calling himself Madhurantaka or 
Maduraikonda This title of Parantaka appears as early 
as the third jear of his reign, AD 910 The Pandya 
king Rajasimha had to look about for allies and he 
turned to Ceylon The ruler of Ceylon at the time w r as 
not unwilling to aid the Pandya king and sent an army 
to the mainland Rajasimha, so reinforced, made an 
effort to. letahate on the Chola pow'er and invaded the 
Chola country , and thus began the second w r ar which 
Parantaka fought against the Madura troops A deci- 
sive battle was fought at Velur (a place not identified) 
and the defeat of the Ce) Ion and Pandya forces w^as 
complete The Udayendiram plates say of Parantaka 
Chola ‘His arm), having crushed at the head of a 
battle the Pandya king, together with an army of 
elephants, horses and soldiers, seized a herd of elephants 
together with (the city of) Madhura. Having slain in 
an instant, at the head of a battle, an immense army 
despatched by the lord of Lanka, which teemed with 
brave soldiers (and) w r as interspersed with troops of 
■“elephants and horses, he bears in the world the title 
Samgrama Raghava (1 e “ Rama in battle ”) which is full 
of meaning When he had defeated the Pandya (king) 
Rajasimha, tw'o persons experienced the same fear at the 
same time (Kuvera), the lord of wealth, on account of 
the dSath of his own friend, (and) Vibhisana on account 

had drawn pointed attention two years prewousl) ( ARE , 1905, p 42) 
See also ARE , 1926, part n, para 16 

II 
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of the proximity (of the Chola dominions to Ceylon).’ 
The Tiruvalangadu plates are no less explicit and more r 
graphic in the account they give 1 

This was the rum of Rajasimha and the empire that 
had been reared by generations of his ancestors Madura 
was lost and Rajasimha had to flee to Ceylon. There 
he made pitiful efforts to regain his fortune and, if we 
may follow the Mahavamsa account, which is confirmed 
by the later Chola inscriptions of Rajendra I, Rajasimha 
after some fruitless waiting despaired of gaming any- 
thing by his stay in Ceylon, left behind his crown and 
other regalia {thctpetva, makutadlni) and betook himself to 
the Kerala country, the home of his mother Vanavan- 
mahadevi (goto KlralcLsantikain ) . Such was the end of 
the First Empire of the Pandyas, whose political fortunes 
we have traced through these two chapters. These last 
scenes may be placed about A.D 920 

Parantaka I Chola made an attempt late in his 
reign to capture the Pandya’s makuta from the Ceylonese 
ruler and failed (c. A.D. 943) , but this was actually 
accomplished later by the more fortunate Rajendra. 


1 ^ qfcOT ^crxuq^rrf^cf 1 

$dff ■fefTqqiod n 


CHAPTER VII 

t 

THE FIRST EMPIRE — (Concluded) 

The history of the Pandyan kingdom in the period 
between the restoration after the Kalabhra occupation 
and the .fall of Madura before Parantaka eaily in the 
tenth century, as made out by us so far, cannot by any 
means be regarded as either final or complete Only the 
barest outlines of the story have been tiaced Many 
points have had to be left unsettled , others have been 
noted as points for future study in the light of further 
evidence that may become available We have also had 
to pass by a large number of stone inscriptions dated in 
the regnal years of Maran Sadayan and £adayan Maran 
which undoubtedly belong to this period, but cannot 
with certainty be assigned to particular rulers. If we 
know so little about the mam line of the Pandyas, our 
knowledge about their subordinates and feudatories is 
even more limited Passing references have been made 
already to the local chieftains known as Vels, of whom 
the chiefs of the family of Ay seem to have enjoyed a 
long spell of power and influence in the mountainous 
country between the Tmnevelly district and Travan- 
core The Adigans of the Kongu country also felt the 
strength of the Pandyan kings and were forced for a 
'►time to acknowledge their supremacy Somewhat more 
prominent than these chieftains seem to have been the 
Muttarayar 1 who have left behind several epigraplucal 
records which have only been partially studied till now. 
It is certain that these rulers held large portions of the 

1 I have not entered into the details of the records of the Muttarayar 
Mr K V Subramanya Aiyar discusses the Sendalai records very -well in 
E I , vol slii, pp 134 ff and Mr Gopinatha Rao m Sen Tamil , vol 
vi, pp 6 ff A R E,, for 1899, pp 5-6, and 1907, p 54 are still useful 
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Tanjore and Tnchmopoly districts and possibly parts of 
Pudukkottah for several generations and that the centre, 
of their power was somewhere in the district of Tanjore. 
Sendalai, at present a small village near Tnukkattupalli, 
appears once to have been a flourishing town with the 
beautiful name Candralekha, and either this place or 
Niyamam mits neighbourhood was most probably the 
centre of Muttaraya rule. There is even now m exis- 
tence a village by name Muttarasanallur within five 
miles of Tnchmopoly It is well known that a Peru- 
muttarayan is mentioned twice in the Naladiyar The 
inscriptions from the Sendalai pillars mention three 
continuous generations of the Muttarayar , the last of 
them was Suvaran Maran altos Perumbidugu Muttarayan 
who claims to have fought at many places on behalf of 
the Pallavas and against the Pandyas. There is also a 
curious coincidence in strange birudas between these 
rulers and the Pallava kings — examples are Perum- 
bidugu and Videlvidugu These facts might lead one 
to suppose that these rulers were the subordinate allies of 
their Pallava contemporaries. On the other hand, there 
are other facts which seem to make it necessary to 
modify this conclusion. First, some kings of the Mutta- 
raya line date their records m their own regnal ^years (i 8 
of Ilango Muttarayan in No 12 of 1899 from Sendalai). 
Secondly, one inscription <(io of 1899) which records a 
gift by a servant of a Muttarayan is dated m the tenfn 
regnal year of Maranjadayan. And lastly, there is a gift 
by the queen of a Satrubhayankara Muttarayan recorded 
in a stone inscription in the Tinnevelly district and 
dated in the twenty-first regnal year of fsadayan Maran. 
(421 of 1906). In fact at one stage it was even supposed 
that the Muttarayar were a branch of the ruling house of 
the Pandyas and emphasis was laid on the recurrence of 
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the name Maran among the Muttarava kings. But the 
.facts set forth above indicate clear)} that no simple 
hypothesis m hkeh to furnish the kev to the true histor) 
of these chieftains 1 he best wav of leconcihng all the 
known facts about the Muttaiavai s C eins to be to sup- 
pose tint thev held their swav fm several geneiations m 
the dehhtable land between the 1’ uulv as and the Pallavas 
and ruled, eithei independently or in subju tion to the 
Baadvas or the Pallavas, m accordance with the tiend 
of contempora’} politics h is unfoitunate that no defi- 
nite and detailed conclusions en i bu arrived at regarding 
the historv of these rulers and the p.ait the) pl.i)ed in the 
storv of South India Bui the eon.ee ture mav be 
accepted tbit when \ mvalaj i recovered I anjore for the 

Cholas, he must have taken it Irom a Muttirava chief 
* * 

The Scndalai inscriptions c all one of them the lord of 
I anjai and \ allam. 

Befoic leav mg the period of the 1 irst Pmdvu Empire, 
as we have ealled it, an attempt ma) be made to bring 
together a tew faets relating to the soei d and religious 
life of the* age \\ e* know ver> little of the details of 
government and administration , and the few references 
we get to bttaramantrins and M dnsum.antas have been 
noticed under the reign of jatila Parmtaka above We 
have a reference to an officer in charge of the elephants, 
under the name M ilangajadhjaksa m the Madras 
'Museum plates and this, together v ith a reference to I nu- 
malai Virar and Pa ran taka Ylrarin an inscription of the 
forty-second } ear of Maranjadajan from Kalugumalai, 1 

1 Intcnptiun No 803 of 1‘J17 Mr kriJitin Snstri (W R L , l‘iJ8) , saj-s 
111 i' thj refe-cacs. to I* ir uit ik i \ ir ir r uj ( ests the lime ol t lu. lather of Riijn- 
rinih t, the donor of the “ainn imnnur j.; rant 1 do not 1 now if he had any 
difficulty in t. Mcminn ihu rtcord to l'niunt il i I Hand) a uid 1 do not think 
that JMriutnl n II rripned n m my i. forty two year, I hn\t therefore 
(rc ited flit reetird ns bcloni iny to file earlier 1 in f 
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is about all that we can gather on the military organization 
of the state in this period. One wonders if names like o 
Parantaka Virar are designations of particular regiments 
or groups of soldiers There does not seem to have been 
any rigid distinction between the civil and military 
services under the government, and m Marangan we get 
the instance of a versatile officer who was famed aflike for 
his services m war and as Uttaramantn and who was 

i 

besides poet and orator. It seems likely that an expedi- 
tionary army was composed of troops brought together 
from several parts of the country each under its own 
leader, and we have instances of such leaders or the king 
himself, setting up permanent memorials celebrating the 
heroism of particular soldiers who distinguished them- 
selves above their compeers in war. Thus from the 
Kalugumalai record which refers to the expedition 
against fsadayan Karunandan (43 of 1908) we learn that 
two soldiers did well in the storming of a fortress 
((?««-/_ Kajrjji uL-L-trir) before they ^ 

fell, that they were in the household service (a_6rr <sffi_(b)a 
G&nu9p Q&oj&rr) of one Mangala Enadi altos Etti- 
mannan, and that this Enadi 1 made an endowment for 
the mentof these tWo soldiers named Vmayantolu Suran 
and Sattan Nakkan. And again, the Trivandrum 
Museum stone inscription of the twenty-seventh year of 
Maranjadayan (277 of 1895^ is a record of the fall of 
another warrior by name Ranakirti in the service of the" 
king before the fortress of Karaikkottai , and as this 
Ranakirti is said to have been a very loving servant of 

1 Mr T A Gopinatha Rao says ‘ Eitcldi corresponds to the European 
knighthood The recipient of this honour must be the commander of an 
army and must have distinguished himself in the battlefield T&e king 
adorns such a worthy soldier with a signet ring and confers upon him the 
title of Enddt See the commentary on eighth sutra of Purattipaiyiyal, 
Poru}adikaram, Tolkappiyam,’ Trav Arch Series, vol i, p 4, n 9. 
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the king, it is not unlikely that the king himself caused 
this stone to be set up and engraved. 

The kings as a rule seem to have been very generous 
patrons of learning and the arts The few long epigraphs 
of this age that have come down to us furnish, by their 
poetic merit, clear proof of the high state of literary 
culture m the Sanskrit and Tamil languages in the 
Pandya country and are evidently compositions of court 
poets who were regularly maintained by the kings. The 
names of some of these composeis of piasastis have been 
preserved m the records These compositions which are 
recorded in the copper plates which register the more 
important royal grants are, as we have seen, the most 
important source for the general history of the rulers of 
this age , but they also furnish information on several 
minor matters of considerable interest to the student of 
social life We learn very casually from the Madras 
Museum plates that there was a colony of Brahmins from 
Magadha , and that they had a separate grain am set 
apart for them by name faabdah and this may be accept- 
ed as some evidence that the south of India was in those 
days not isolated from the north as is sometimes 
thought. We are able to trace the prevalence of two 
subordinate divisions adapted evidently to local adminis- 
trative purposes. One of them is referred to as nadu 
or kiirram and the Sanskrit part of the Sinnamanur 
grant even applies the term raslra to the same divi- 
sion The nadu seems to have been the connecting 
link between the kingdom as a whole and the smallest 
unit of local administration which is referred to usually 
as grSinam The names of grUmams usually end in 
mangalam , kudi and ur and occasionally in vayal. 
The forms observed on the occasions when kings made 
gifts of whole villages are very interesting and deserve 
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some notice. The gift is always a danam in the reli- 
gious sense and is expressed usually by the phrase t 
$Qiriru.L—iy-s;QGrr(b)p'£n-eisri which the Sinnamanur plates _ 
render into ambupUrvam. The boundary of the village 
to be given away was generally fixed by following the 
beat of a female elephant that was let loose for the 
purpose as IS indicated by ‘ Lb6vr6tsr6iiesrgx uesdUuirei 
iq . 611 emm mu tShq-^tprz piTasT ’ of the Madras Museum 
grant and karenu sancara vibakta slma of the Sinna- 
manur grant , and the boundary was marked by stones 
and live fences of kalll (6T6i)eb seU^Hmi ■serrsrfliLjLD 

rum-iq-) and also clearly recorded in writing The grant 
was invariably engraved on copper plates and a high 
officer of state was entrusted with the task of drawing 
up and recording the anatti or royal order in pro- 
per form It is curious that the scribes are gener- 
ally the Perumbanaikkarans of the kings making 
the grant 1 All the gifts, when they did not go 
to temples, seem to have been in favour of Brahmanas { ' 
and the lands so granted to Brahmanas had a recognized 
legal status brahmadeyam This status is expressed in 
set phrases of which the following from the Madras 
Museum grant is a good example 1 iShruito Q^sajunrss 
sir inr6SST6siLULiLn lE uj ir L—SiLj La V-6rr6rru.rw& €WirGuuifl W)/nru>rr& 
^QmrL-u.is^s afjQ&su ut—L^gn’ 1 Karanmai and Mlyatci 
are technical terms as can be seen from the Sanskrit 
part of the Sinnamanur plates which keeps the terms as 
such in the phrase ‘ Karanmai mlyUtci yutam samas- 
tam We have at present no means of fixing the exact 


1 Mr Krishna Sastri does well in not translating this term in .Ms edition ■« 
of the Velvikkudi grant and thus declining to follow Venkayya’s lead in 
rendering it into 1 chief drummer ’ u&sr has other meanings besides 
‘ drum \ one of which is * a row of horses ’ May Quqfjififjbjreairjr&r 
mean chief cavalry officer ? 
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meanings of these terms. But as K&iamnai seems 
^etymologically connected with cultivation and Mlycttci 
likewise with supervision and control, we may not be far 
wrong if we take the terms to indicate the rights of 
tenancy and landlordship respectively 1 The clear 
renunciation of all the rights of the donor contained in 
the phi^se sai vapai tharamaka must also be noticed. 
When the gift has been completed the king generally 
requests his successors and every one that comes after 
him to respect his davo and this request is reinforced 
in the records by suitable quotations from the sacred 
laws {Sim If) of the land One circumstance recorded 
in the Velvikkudi grant is of considerable importance 
and it is unfortunate that the meaning of the text here 
should not be clearer than it is The conditions under 
which this grant was made are very peculiar The donee 
claims that Velvikkudi was granted to his ancestors by 
an ancient Pandya king Kudumi and that this gift was 
cancelled by the Kalabhra interregnum and that this 
ought to be restored to him It is strange that this man 
should have waited for seven generations after the 
Pandyan restoration to reclaim the grant and at that late 
day should start by quarrelling with the king over the 
matter ( akrddhikkti ) What followed must be related in 
the words of the grant 1 iSlearpeum e9<G7j(GT)n-u 

i9iu(S^O^iuuj mewjpmesrQpesr^ <gjgi i^iri—t^rreSesr 

& i-gwnmaj/r peti Q^rrerr<sQ6Jemssr 1 mm.. 4_,/r ppear 

utp&niMiurrpeO •srru.ip^^rmau O u rr (igG p ili .’ Evidently 
here the king does not seem to have at first taken the 
petitioner seriously , he laughed at his impudence and 
perhags thought it an easy way of dismissing the petition 
by demanding a proof (/5/ri_©) of the original gift and 

1 Cf V Venkayya, I A , vol. xxu, p 74, n 89 
12 
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of the antiquity of the petitioner’s rights , but strangely 
enough, the proof was produced then and there, and the c 
king forthwith renewed the gift. The difficulty lies in 
our inability to understand ibiti—® in the passage cited 
above 1 But most probably it was only a general term 
for satisfactory evidence And the evidence that was 
produced m this case was most likely a written document 
which had just been found by the petitioner on tjie 
strength of which he made bold to press his suit in the 
manner indicated. 

The gr&mam was the unit of local administration as 
pointed out before, and there are enough indications 
to show that as a rule it was well able to take care of its 
affairs and that it inspired confidence in the king of the 
country by efficiency and rectitude m its conduct of 
affairs An inscription from Tiruccendur (26 of 1912) 
tells us that the king Varaguna Maharaja distributed 
among sixteen villages a large endowment he made to 
the local temple for meeting the cost of service in the' 

1 See K G Sankara in 1 A , vol li, p 215 Mr L D Swamlkkannu 
Pillal was surely wrong if he assumed that oral evidence was in 
question here I am unable to accept Mr Krishna Sastri’s translation of 
mtri—i—irev into ' (by a reference to) the district (assembly)’ /s/rffl does mean 
‘ district ’ as I have pointed out above and this explanation of wiruj-jren as 
the instrumental of <s/r© will be plausible if we had clear proof otherwise, 
which we do not have, of the existence, at this period of such district assem- 
blies But this is not the only difficulty If it 'was a reference to the district 
assembly, that ought to have been found easier to make soon after tbC'" 
Pandya restoration under Kadungon than so many generations after him, 
and we do not say why the petition was not made earlier Again the proof 
must have been such that (1) it was missed for long , (2) it was capable of 
production before the king at a moment’s notice , and (3) it must have been 
so conclusive as evidence that the king was ready to accept it on the spot 
without any further enquiry The phrases in the text of the grant clearly, 
imply all this And these condibons are best satisfied by a written docu- 
ment like a copper plate grant— what shall we not pay to get this plate if 
that were possible ! I therefore propose to follow Mr K G Sankara and 
make tsiruj~ireo the instrumental of tsirt-JR der from fix, establish 
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kalanjus of gold foi the regular supply of ghi for the 
burning of four perpetual lamps and five other lamps in 
the temple of Tirumalai Bhatarar. This endowment 
was placed in fixed deposit with the Nagarattar of 
Sirrambar, and its proper administration was vested 
in the Pati of Sirrambar and the servants of the temple 
as trustees — (Jj}au©sn/ri_i$LffiTr uif!&-Qpsuj 

LjcknruuL-Qi—rriA &ppu>urru fihLjLo urrp(tpeopQpir 
Opto ). 1 It may well be that the Nagarattar of Sij-fambar 
were a corporation of merchants m the place , but it 
is not possible to say who the Pati was. He might have 
been the head of the corporation of merchants or a royal 
officer. The analogy of the Ilangokkudi-ccavai vanyam 
points to the former alternative. It is very interesting 
to see that the kalanju mentioned in this record is the 
same as the gold kasu, the com being apparently descri- 
bed by its weight here , 2 we cannot however be sure of 
the exact weight ot the kalanju itself in those days. A 
record in some respects more interesting than these 

1 Mr Venkayya, A S 1 , 1903-4, p 276, makes urrpQpevjsQfiirLD the ser- 
vants of the Pati 1 have followed the analogy of the Ambasamudram 
inscription in my rendering, as there seems to be no point in mentioning 
the servants of the Pati as trustees after mentioning the Pati himself as one 

a The conclusion is the result of a simple calculation from the data 
given by this and the Ambasamudram record '1 wo n&lis of ghi were to be 
given eveiy dny for four lamps to be maintained from the interest (Quire)?) 
on 120 kalanjus (Trichi inscr ) , the Ambasamudram records give the 
information 1 nC\li of gbi = o0 ndiis of paddy Ibis will give 60 tt&[ts of pad^y" 
every day as the cost of the service, this makes 2/3 of a kalam (=15 
kurnrit — 90 nJlts, Venhayya in El) per day or roughly 240 kalams per 
year of 360 days, which is just the interest on 120 kalanjus (kS£us) at the 
prev ailing rate of 2 kalams per annum per kJSu ( Ka[an/ii ) This conclusion, 
it must be noted, casts a doubt on Venkayy r a’s rendering of uiripjuseocvirct 
in the Trichinopoly record into ‘ weighed by the standard of the district’ If 
the calculation made in this note is accepted, it will be proof that the same 

standards prevailed all over the Pandya country at the time, which is not 
unlikely, in suen matters as the weight of the standard coin and the 
interest on perpetual royal endowments to temples 



THJ: riKS'I EMl'IKK Ot 

come"' (ro.ii M.mur in the I'mncvclh tlmtru t am! it is dated 
pn tlie' thirty tilth \cat oj Mar.mjadav an I( this Maran- 
ladn m \uie the same as \ at iguna Maharaja, as jmtha* 
Id) hem, then 'he record i.n, he assigned to about A D 
'■'00 and v onhl thus precede the f minus Lttiramnllur 
reuoi.is o) me time oi l’nrantaha 1 In well mer a centurj 
rii.s latl descr.t s to oe ^tjO'^ed a little as tins mscrip 
turn emit tins a letord ot rules for membership in the 
! e>! tne ullage whuh ha\e been summed up 1 as 

follow s ii lL oti < ia! epi‘;rap!ust (Madias) m the . h t a a l 

Rtf 'it fa / )} , * It is stited that of the children 

ol sin'-e ladders n the ullage, <»nl) cue, who is well 
1 elnvcd ami has stun eel the J/< > tm />>,'•.> mi and one 
IV m (: e Lo le <<2 Law j may he on tile \ 1 1 1 a 14 c assem- 
bly (r; * to represent the sjnte held In him in the 
ullage ami only one ol similar ejualrlre ations may be 
on the iss t noi\ tor a shire purehastd, received as 
present or lequircd in him as */r T .// it a (thiough his 
wile), (2) that (shares) purchased, presented or acquired 
as if r.Jf mi could entitle one, i( at all, on]) to full 
membership in the assemohes , and in no case will 
quarter, nail or three qu irtei membership be recognized , 
(3) that those who purchase shares must elect onl) such 
men to represent their spares on the nssembl), as have 
criUcall) studied a whole Veda with its (nnitshi \ , (4) 
that those who do not possess full membership as laid 
down by rule (2), cannot stand on an) committee 
(;’7>;;<7 w) (or the management of village affairs , (5) 
that those who satisfy the prescribed conditions should 
in no case persistently oppose (m the proceedings of the 


* In the p ira^rnph A K L , lU13(pirt ii, para 23) eontnininf; tills 
'umm ir> it serins to me that the cpi^nphlst combine sources in order 
to ra ibc a picture o( wlliij c administration which is, in essence, not n 
faithful reflection of our source.. 
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assemblj) b} sa) ing “ na}, nay” to ever} proposal brought 
up before the assembly and (6) that those who do this 
together with their supporters will pay a fine of five /.asus 
on each item (in which they so behaved) and still 
continue to submit to the same rules.’ It is a pit} that 
tuent} }ears after the discovery of this inscription, its 
text should not be available for scholars But even the 
abstract given above contains enough to show the import- 
ance of the record Other inscriptions w'hich have been 
reviewed here tell us generally of the existence of village 
assemblies and of their carrying on their work through 
committees And this Manur record may be taken 
perhaps as giving a type of the constitutions of village 
assemblies in this period in the south of the Pandya 
countr} Membership in the assembly was regulated by 
qualifications of property and learning very much as in 
the well-known inscriptions from Uttiramallur (Chingle- 
put) of the earl} tenth century A D. There seems to have 
been no election to the assembly, but all important 
propert} interests w’ere represented on it. This seems 
to have made the sabha a rather unwieldy body in 
which the transaction of business with reasonable 
despatch could only be secured by somewhat drastic 
rules against organised obstruction on the part of sections 
ot the members We learn nothing however as to the 
method ot appointing the committee (vartyam) of the 
asstmbl) which formed the executive of the assembly,' 
each m its respective sphere of work 

\\ c nia} now turn to a brief review of the state of 
religious belief in the period of our study We have 
seen that in the carl} centuries of the Christian era, in the 
Sangam age, Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmimsmhloun- 
shca in the Tamil land The central feature of the 
development that followed in the succeeding centuries 
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was the determined effort made by the exponents of 
.Brahmmism m its various forms to suppress the hereti- 
cal sects of Buddhism and Jainism, an effort which was 
apparently marked by greater success against the 
Buddhists than against the Jams Yuan Chwang writing 
in the middle of the seventh century A.D deplores the 
decay of Buddhism in South India and envies the pros- 
perity of the Jams We can also tiace many survivals 
of Jainism to a comparatively late age At Ervadi in 
the Tinnevelly district there was discovered a squatting 
Jama figure and engraved below it is a small inscription, in 
Vattcluttu characters of about the eighth century A D , 
which reads ‘ Work of Ajjanandi This Jama teacher 
appears to be referred to in the Jivakacintamam also 
Another inscription in the same place of about the same 
period records a grant of land to a Jama temple 1 Two 
inscriptions of Maranjadayan from the Ramnad district 
(430 and 431 of 1914) make mention of Tirukkattampalli 
which seems to have been a Jama temple at Kurandai, an 
important Jama centre in Venbunadu 2 And the well- 
known Aivarmalai record of A.D 870 records the renewal 
of the images of Parsva-Bhatarar and the Yaksis at 
Tiruvayirai by one Santivlraguiavar, the pupil of Guna- 
vlrakkuravadigal And even Rajasimha II, the last of 
the Pandya rulers of this age, is said to have endowed, 
among others, several Jama temples [srsssreisSpm p usn 

It is clear from such facts that Jainism 
was not overwhelmed so completely as Buddhism by the 
rising tide of ^aivism and Vaisnavism in the land 

A detailed study of the various movements of this 
heroic^ age of religion in South India is outside the 
scope of this history. But some attention must be given 

1 See ARE 1916, part n, para 2 

= A, R E 1915, part ii,"para 29 
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to that part of the legendary accounts of the age which 
centres round Madura and the Pandya country, and f 
an attempt made to estimate the influence of the revival of 
Hinduism on the Pandya country We have seen some 
reason to think that Mamkkavasagar, the great antago- 
nist of Buddhism, was among the earliest of the great 
saints of this age. It is very likely that the period of 
his ministry was sometime before the restoration of the 
Pandya rule under Kadungbn This fervid devotee of 
Ibiva had his birth in the Pandya country, and started in 
life as a high officer of the Pandya king , the scene of his 
chief triumphs against the Buddhists was Chidambaram, 
and there is some reason to think that the Pandyan 
power extended to Chidambaram in his day. It is 
remarkable that the sage ends his contest with the 
Buddhists by admitting the discomfited opponents into 
the fold of Saivism and that as Pope has observed ‘ no 
mention is made of the use of any violent measures 
The greatest achievement of the sage, — this is true also 
of many others like him m this period — was the propaga- 
tion of his faith by means of fervid popular songs 
which were unique in their lyrical beauty and the simp- 
licity and directness of their appeal to the human heart. 
The name of Tirugnanasambandar, whom Saivites regard 
as the greatest of Saiva saints of this age, is connected 
with the story of a miraculQus cure worked on a Pandya 
king who may be identified, as we have seen, witiT" 
Ankesan Parankusa, who ruled in the second half of the 
seventh century A D Later legend makes the ocsasion a 
turning point in the history of orthodox Sdivism in the 
Pandya country The king was a Jam and the whole,, 
land was taking to the heretical doctrine after him , and 
it was only the devotion of the queen, who was a Chola 
princess, and the minister Kulaccirai that saved the 
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situation by sending word to the ’great saint of Shiyali 
begging him to come and reclaim the land by combating 
the Jains and putting an end to their influence ovei the 
king It is needless to narrate the story of what 
followed, as it is sufficiently known But it must be 
stated that there is little ground for the view that many 
Jains wefe put to a cruel death on the occasion. The 
Tamil Puinms indeed say that 8,000 Jains were 
impaled on stakes , but this seems apdcryphal At any 
rate the saint Sambanda does not seem to be connected 
with the employment of violent measures and what 
troubles the Jains experienced seem to have been at the 
hands of the secular power 1 Indeed, at the end of the 
contest with the Saiva saint, we learn that the Jams still 
continued defiant, and unlike the Buddhist opponents of 
Manikkavasagar at Chidambaram, these Jams of Madura 
refused to embrace the faith of their victorious opponent 
when he invited them to do so 

The contest against the heretical sects was earned 
an by the Vaisnava Alvars as much as by the Saiva 
Nayanars But the history of the Alvars is even more 
abscure than that of the Nayanars and it is not possible 
to say much of any of them with confidence. We 
have noted before the attempt to fix the age of 
Madhurakavi and his Guru Nammalvar by identifying 
Madhurakavi-alvar with the gnmister Marangan who is 
iisb called Madhurakavi in the Anamalai inscription It 
has also been supposed that Nammalvar (Kan Maran) 
was the* son of the minister and that ‘ he may have 
given his own father’s surname Madhurakavi to his 

% 

1 See verses S53 and 854 of Gnanasambanda’s life in the PerlyapurSnam 
ind vetses 43 and 45 m the 38th Ttruvt(atyddal m Perum barrappnliynr 
Nambu 


13 
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disciple as a dasyanUma' x But, however plausible 
such assumptions may be, they are still only assump^ 
tions which await some tangible proof. The suggestion 
has been made that another Vaisnava saint, Periyalvar, 
was the contemporary of Jatila Parantaka I 2 Periyalvar 
does refer to a Pandya king Nedumaran in the 
lines. 1 (Gsr^esrenTsSlGti gk-irQeupQ<srresr Qn;(DiJbrr /osar Opesr 
st-L-pQ&rrasr Q pesresrdsT Osrremi—irQus Opan-jdQ^LDrrisQ^i^ 

Q&rr' 3 ^i>Q^u , All that we can infer is that, if this 
Nedumaran is the same as the contemporary of Gnana- 
sambandar, this Alvar may also be assigned to their 
age and likewise his daughter Andal. It seems more 
likely however that the reference is to Sri Mara 
^rivallabha. But this inference can only be tentative, 
and in any case there is no reason to assign Periyalvar 
to the times of Jatila Parantaka But the references 
in Periyalvar to the Pandyas, and the instances we 
have already noticed of the erection of two temples 
to Visnu in the time of Parantaka Nedunjadayan furnish 
sufficient evidence of the influence of Vaisnavism in 
the Pandya country in this period The epigraphs of 
the age furnish numerous instances of private benefac- 
tions to temples for the burning of lamps, the mainte- 
nance of gardens, etc., and one of these records from 
Tifupputtur (136 of 1908) mentions the gift of ten dtn&ras 
( ku'su ) by a Brahmm lady for the burning of a lamp 

1 Gopmatha Rao, £ri Vai$tiavas, p 19 

e See Pandit M Raghava Aiynngar in Sen Tamil, vol vi, pp 52-3 He 
is able to prove that Jatila was a worshipper of Visnu , but thjs is admit- 
ted But (1) he misinterprets the phrase Qsiressri^JTLp. in the Madras 

Museum plates by ignoring the phrase Lfijgjpir&fLDtrire&^p&eo which im- 
mediately precedes it , the word 00 means here, surely, not ' spiritual 
preceptor (Pandit’s meaning), but the king’s ancestors who preceded him 
on the throne , (2) the pandit does not say how Nedumaran can be identi- 
fied with Nedunjadayan See Also Gopmatha Rao, History of Srivai^fta- 
pas, pp 5 and 23 and ARE , 1927, part li, para 36 
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THE CHOLA CONQUEST 

FROM about A.D 925 to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century,* for some three centuries, the Pandyan king- 
dom ceased to exist as an independent state and was 
pa*rt of the empire of the Cholas. There are only a few 
records that can be referred with certainty to the Pandya 
rulers of this period and for the rest we have to 
depend on the Chola inscriptions themselves. One thing 
however is clear, namely, that the Pandyas never recon- 
ciled themselves to the rule of the Cholas in their 
country any more than others were willing to bear the 
rule of the Pandyas in the years before The country 
seems to have been in a state of chronic revolt and the 
Chola emperors were fighting repeatedly in the Pandya 
country very much as the Pandya rulers of the first 
empire did in the Travancore and Kongu countries. 
The Chola emperors also found it necessary for a time to 
depute members of the royal family to act as viceroys in 
the Pandya country and the records of some of these 
Chola-Pandya viceroys have come down to us But 
when we piece together all the fragmentary data that 
can be gathered from our sources, we do not get even 
the outline of a continuous account. We get the names 
of only a few of the Pandyan kings of this period There 
is no possibility of tracing the relationship of these 
rulers and* many gaps remain to be filled by future 
discovery and research 

Alter the conquest of Madura by Parantaka I Chola 
and the flight of Rajasimha II about A D 920, the 
Pandya country passed under Chola control and was 
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subject to Parantaka almost to the end of his reign. This 
is borne out by the inscriptions of Parantaka found m the 
Pandya country, 1 the latest of these being an inscription 
from Sucindram m South Travancore dated in the 
fortieth year of the king corresponding to A.D. 947. In 
the thirty-eighth year of Parantaka, he levied a rather heavy 
impost ( dandam ) of 3,000 kalanju of gold on the members 
of the assembly of Kumbakonam { Pirukkudamukku), 
and they agreed to pay the amount to the Pandippadai- 
yar, by which is perhaps meant the forces that distingui- 
shed themselves in the conquest of the Pandya country. 2 

But towards the close of Parantaka’s reign, some time 
before A.D. 949, a disaster overtook the newly establish- 
ed Chola power. The Rashtrakuta kmg Krishna III 
invaded the Chola country in great force and Rajaditya, 
the eldst son of Parantaka, lost his life in the battle of 
Takkola. Large portions of the Chola territory were 
occupied by Krishna who advanced as far as Tanjore 
and seems to have reduced the successors of Parantaka 
to an inferior position. 3 We have no stone inscriptions 
in the Pandya country relating to the Chola monarchs 
of this period. 

Dunng this period of trouble in the Chola kingdom, 
the Pandya country seems to have been recovered by a 
member of the ancient royal family. We have a 

1 These are — ' 

No 446 of 1917 at Kuttalam, twenty-fourth year 
», 63 of 1905 at Anamalat, thirty-third year 

,, 448 of 1917 at Kuttalam, thirty-sixth year. 

,, 82 of 1896 at Sucindram, fortieth year 

a See ARE, 1912, p 56, para 15 

3 See U 42-5 of the larger Leiden grant and El, vol ill, pp 283-4 
Also ARE, 1892, p 3 , and 1912, pp 55 and 57 Was the ifnpost on 
Kumbakonam levied by Parantaka in his thirty-eighth year an exceptional 
tax raised in view of the coming war with the Rashtraku{a kmg ? See 
also E /., vol xix, pp 82 ff , contra ARE, 1926, part ii, para 12 
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hands of Vlra Pandya has been sometimes identified 
with Parantaka II Sundara Chola 1 This Chola king, 
fought at Chevur a battle which is referred to m the 
larger Leiden grant as follows ‘ At the town named 
Chevur, he, completely filling all the directions by the 
multitude of very sharp arrows sent forth from his own 
beautiful bow, produced manifold rivers of blood^flowing 
from the gieat royal elephants of his foes, cut down with 
his sharp sword ’ 2 It is remarkable that this rather 
forced account of the battle does not claim a victory for 
the Chola king ; this may mean that the Chola king did 
not have the best of the battle in spite of his heroism. 
This inference becomes more certain mthe light of other 
facts. Vlra Pandya claims to have taken the head of a 
Chola and his inscriptions mentioning this achievement 
range from his sixth to his nineteenth year (i 63 of 1894 and 
65 of 1896) It is not possible to identify the prince who 
was killed by Vlra Pandya , but it cannot be Parantaka 
himself. 3 It seems a legitimate inference to make that 

father’s death is a mistake as it seems to contradict the evidence on the battle 
of Takkdla {ARE, 1892, p 3 , contra E 1 , vol xv, p 52) , see also Trav 
Arch Sertes, vol ill, pp 67 ff The discussion of this subject in ARE, 
1926, part li, paras 13 ff does not seem to carry it much farther 

1 Cf T A Gopinatha Rao in El, vol xv , conlra, H K Sastn m 
para 31, part li, of A R E for 1915 It is rather strange that Mr Sastn 
should think that the larger Leiden grant says that a Vlra Pandya was 
defeated by Sundara Chola He also remarks ‘ The boast of Vlra Pandya 
that he also took the head of the Choi? king may be explained by assuming 
that before he was beheaded by Aditya II he would probably have hilkd 
a Chola ’ See also ARE, 1921, p 109 The number of years (13) covered 
by the records of Vlra Pandya ‘ who took the head of the Chola ’ preclude 
the supposition that he killed Sundara Chola and was himself ki’ led soon 
after by Aditya II f 

* Burgess and Natesa Sastri— Tamil and Sanskrit inscriptions , p 217 The 
suggestion that Vlra Pandya '* who took the head of the Chola ’ may have 
been the son and successor of Rajasimha II based on No 122* of 1905 
{Trav Arch Senes, lii, p 68) is not easy to accept as it does not seem to fit 
in with the chronology of the period 

3 Messrs Krishna Sastri and K V Subramanya Aiyar come to the 
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Pallavarayan and a Cholantakan null (gram-measure) 
Cholantaka was probably a surname assumed by Vira ( 
Pandya after his successful fight with the Cholas 1 and 
the reference to the null may imply that the king found 
time to regulate the weights and measures used m the 
land Six inscriptions of this king from the Ramnad 
district refer to a Sundara Pandya Isvaram Udaiyar 
temple in Tirucculi Palli madam, a village in the 
district , it is not possible to say who this Sundara 
Pandya was though it seems certain that he must have 
been closely connected with Vira Pandya. 

It is not known if Madhurantaka Uttama Chola 
undertook any expedition against Madura as his biruda 
may imply, or as seems more likely, if he only inherited 
his title from his father Gandaraditya who has been 
identified with Maduraikonda Rajakesari of the inscrip- 
tions 2 At any rate, there is no reason to doubt that 
the Chola power was not fully restored in the Pandya 
country by the success of Aditya II and that later, it 
became more firmly established m the time of the great 
Raja Raja I who came to the Chola throne in A.D 985. 
That Raja Raja took great credit for his conquest of the 
Pandya country is clear from his inscriptions. A record 
of the twenty-ninth year of Raja Raja says, for instance, 

‘ that he deprived the Seliyas (1 e. the Pandyas) of 
(their) splendour at the very moment when (they were) 
resplendent (to such a degree) that (they were) worthy 
to be worshipped everywhere ’ 3 But we know little of 
the details 1 It is m inscriptions of the eighth year 

r 

1 See ARE, 1910, p 86 , 1915, part ii, para 31 

2 See ARE 1912, p 57 Gandaraditya himself seems to havd" got the 
title Madhurantaka from the part he took in his father’s conquest of Madura 
or by mere heredity 

3 S I / , vol ii, p 250. 
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(A.D. 994) of the king’s reign that the usual historical 
introduction, beginning with the words Tiutmakalpola , 
which was evidently composed after the conquest of the 
Pandyas, occurs for the first time ’ (Venkayya) and the 
conquest of the south may be taken to have far advanced 
by that time The little that is known of the campaigns 
of this* conquest has been summarised by Venkayya 1 
a§ follows ‘ In his first campaign the king is said to 
have destroyed a fleet in the port of Kandalur, which 
appears to have been situated in the dominions of the 
Chera king The Tiruvalangadu plates which furnish a 
lengthy account of Raja Raja’s campaigns do not men- 
tion this item at all They begin with the war against 
the Pandyas and report that Raja Raja seized the Pandya 
king, Amarabhujanga, and that the Chola general captur- 
ed the port of Vihnam Perhaps, Kandalur or Kandalur 
Salai was near Vihnam It is not unlikely that the 
Chola king fought on more than one occasion against the 
Pandyas The Cheras and the Pandyas appear to have 


1 See S 1 1 ,\ ol n, Intro , pp 2-3 Venkayya also says 'A place named 
Udagai («./“*) is mentioned in connection with the conquest of the Pan- 
dyas (p 250, n 3) The Kahngattupparam refers to the “storming of 
Udagai ” in theierse which alludes to the reign of Raja Raja. The KulOt- 
iunga-Polan Ula also mentions the burning of Udagai This was probably 
an important stronghold in the Pandya country which the Chola king 
captured ’ But the Kahngattupparam, verse vm 22, clearly implies that 
Udagai was not in the Pandva country but outside the traditional limits of 
tJ*t kingdom , therefore Mr Venkayya’s note to the passage quoted 
aboieis more to thepoin*- ' The Kflur inscription of Raja Raja’s twenty- 
se\enth year (No 236 of 1902) which is partly mutilated, supplies a histori- 
cal introduction of the king in Tamil poetry, different from the usual 
^tjciifrOurcjetc?, and mentions the king's conquest of Udagai in his campaign 
against Malainadu As already stated the Pandya country must have also 
included Malainadu at the time of Raja Raja’s conquest ’ On KandalSr 
Salai, see Trav Arch Senes, \ ol 11 , pp 2-5 for a more likely interpretation 
Pandit M Raghava Aiyangar is inclined to interpret all references to 
sGazjfggt as suppressions of local risings But there are 
difficulties in accepting this view also 

14 
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been allied together in their war against the Chola king, 
for in the Tanjore inscriptions reference is frequently 
made to the conquest of the Chera king and the Pan- 
dyas m Malamadu, 1 e. the west coast. Kandalur Salai 
which is stated to belong to the Chera king in later 
inscriptions was probably held by the Pandyas when it 
. was attacked by Raja Raja.’ Many inscriptions of Raja 
Raja have been found m various places in the Pandya 
country and these range from the ninth to the twentieth 
years of his reign. Other facts also show that the Chola 
suzerainty in the Pandya country was firmly established 
by Raja Raja. Even the name of the Pandya country 
undergoes a change and becomes Raja-raja-Mandalam 
or Raja-raj a- Pandmadu in the Chola records , 1 and we 
come to hear of a sub-division Pandya-kulasani-valanadu 
for the first time in the age of Raja Raja or possibly a 
little earlier 2 Among the queens of Raja Raja is one 
Pancavanmahadevi referred to in inscriptions from the 
tenth year of Raja Raja (No. 254 of 1907) , and in the 
twenty-eighth year of the king a grant is made by one 
of his queens Vemban fsirudaiyar alias Minavan Maha- 
deviyar 3 Raja Raja apparently also used the Pandya 
country as a base for a successful raid on Ceylon between 
the seventeenth and twentieth years of his reign 4 A 
Tanjore inscription of the twenty-fourth year of Raja Raja 5 
contains an order dealing with defaulters in land-revenue 
in Pandmadu alias Raja-raja-valanadu, among others' 
Above all, Raja Raja’s son and successor Rajendra 
inherited the Pandya country from his father. • His 

■‘■ARE, 1917, pp 106-7 

* See No 455 of 1908 and 672 of 1909 which are Nos 691 and 538 respec- 
tively under Trichmopoly district in Mr V Rangacharya’s InscnptCsns of 
the Madras Presidency 

“ARE, 1909, p 91 * J R AS , 1913, pp 523-24 

i IJ , vol ili, No 9 
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inscriptions are found in places like Tinnevelly and 
. Cape Comorin in the Pandya country which he does not 
claim to have conquered 1 Rajendra’s relations with the 
Pandja kingdom can he traced clear]) fiom the records 
of his time 1 he Pandjas of the old line seem to have 
continued their rule in a subordinate capacity , an 
inscription in the third \ear of Rajendra ''No ,\6 of 1907) 
f^rom Tirmisnlur in the Panjore district, records a gift 
of ornaments h) the queen of the Pandya king, SrTval- 
lu\ar In the sixth )enr of his reign, A D 1017, or a 
little earlier, Rajendra undertook his famous expedition 
against Ce\ Ion in which he seixed ‘the crown of the 
king of I lam (on) the tempestuous ocean , the exceeding- 
1) fine crowns of the queens of that (king) , the beautiful 
crown and the necklace of Indra which the king of the 
South (1 c the Pandja) had preMously deposited with 
that (king of I lam) , the whole Ila-mandala (on) the 
transparent sea ’ 2 Rajendra was also called Madhu- 
rantaka and Uttamachola , these names w r ere perhaps 
gnen him by his father Raja Raja who had a great 
regard for his father’s cousin Madhurantaka Uttama- 
chola It seems more likely that tw r o coins, one of gold 
and the other of impure silver, bearing the legend 
Uttamachola m grantha characters and the tiger and fish 
designs were issued b) Rajendra rathei than by the 
earlier Uttamachola who was the contemporary of Raja 
'Raja 3 In the tenth jear of his reign or very soon after, 

» Cf A A* L , 1017, p 107 contra Mr k V S Aiyar, p 151 of Ancient 
Dekhan , but Mr Aijnr gi\e 110 references and stuns to bnse his account 
on the ban 1 fit portion ( erses 00-93) of the '! irinfdanRiidu pJntes, which 
arc dealt with 1 iter in the to t 

8 i + tJRAS, 1913, pp 522-23 

- Contra ARE, 1901, p 10 Things seem to have been still unsettled 
•n the Pandyi country in the time of the earlier Madhurantaka, no 
records of the Cholas between Pnrantaka nud Riija Riga ore seen in the 
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surely before the twelfth, Rajendra had to undertake 
an expedition against the Madura country m order to 
reassert his authonty which seems to have been chal-' 
lenged in some way or other. The early inscriptions 
of the king dated before his tenth year make no mention 
of any conquest of Maduraimandalam , and we hear of it 
for the first time in a record of his twelfth year from 
Tirumalai. 1 It is possible that this reconquest is refer- 
red to in verses 91-93 of the Sanskrit portion of the 
Tiruvalangadu plates. 2 ‘The dandanatha of this crest 
jewel of the solar race (1 e. Madhurantaka), struck the 
Pandya king who had a powerful army. (And) the 
Pandya, leaving his own country from fear of Madhuran- 
taka, sought refuge in the Malaya hill which was the 
residence of (the sage) Agastya (Then) the politic son 
of Raja Raja took possession of the lustrous pure pearls 
which looked like the seeds (out of which grew) the 

Panel} a country and it is not likely that these coins were issued in that 
period l have already said that the Madras Museum plates of Parakesari 
Uttamaehola mav be ascribed to Rajendra also (n 1, p 101) And Dr 
Hultzsch remarks ‘ The close resemblance of the devices on the coins (re- 
ferred to in this note) to those on the seal of the inscription leaves little 
doubt that both the coins and the inscription have to be attributed to the 
same king Uttnruachola ’ [ARE, 1891, p 5) 

1 See is /, aol ix, p 232 Hultzsch’s remarl, at p 230 is / ix 'Madura- 
mapdala need not be connected with Madura, the capital of the Pandya 
king, who has been already accounted for, but may be meant for the district 
of the northern Mathura on the Yamuna ’ — will be plausible if the identifi- 
cation of SakkarakkQJfam rests on a secure basis , but this is very doubtful 
and it is possible to adopt the usual meaning of Maduraimapdalam afl.d 
explain the new conquest as in the text The Pandya king moreover hns 
not been * already accounted for ’ but only ‘ two other trinkets which the 
P5ud>a king had previously deposited with the king of Ceylon ’ , 

'The Sanskrit part of the plates dates only from the sixteenth year of Rajen 
dra at the earliest (see S 1 1 , vol iii, p 384) and cannot compare in accura 
c} with the Tamil stone inscriptions of Rajendra, hence no violence is done 
to the authority of these \erses when the campaign they refer to is^laced 
about the tenth regnal year according to indications in the lithic records 
I ha%c adopted Mr Krishna Sastri’s translation with a correcbon which 
appears necessary 
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spotless fame of the Pandya king* Having placed there 
his own son, the glorious Chola-Pandja, for the protec- 
tion of his (i.e the Pandja’s country), the light of the 
solar race started for the conquest of the western 
region ' We ha\c no means of knowing who the 
P.indja king was, whether he was Srivallabha or a suc- 
cessor Of his, that was forced to seek refuge in the 
mountain of Agastja 'l he appointment of the kings 
son, the glorious Chola-Pandja, as vicero) of the Pandya 
countr) is confirmed by an inscription (363 of 1917) of 
the tenth \ear of Rajendra, which also ‘furnishes the very 
interesting information that Rajendra Chola I construct- 
ed at Madura a huge palace (Mu/igai) by whose weight 
e\cn the earth became unsteady this inscription also 
implies that the campaign^ undertaken by Rajendra m 
the south extended up to Salai (Kandalui Salai) wdiose 
destruction is mentioned 1 For a period of about half 
a century, after this campaign of Rajendra in the Pandya 
countr), which may be placed about A D. 1020, the 
administration of this part of the Chola empire seems to 
have been regularly vested in a prince of the Chola 
royal family who bore the title Chola-Pandya. Rajendra’s 
son wdio figures in the inscriptions of this period as 
Jalavarman Sundara Chola-Pandya w\as the first of these 
Chola-Pand)a viceroys, and he may have continued in 
this capacity for some years in the beginning of the 
reign of the Chola emperor Rajadhiraja I who succeeded 
Rajendra 2 It is possible that the Chola-Pandya viceroys 
• 

1 A R 12 , 1918, p 144 and Appendix 13 

* On Choln Plndyns, see A A’ L , 1905, pp 48-9 nnd Inter reports, esp 
1917, PP** 107-8 nnd 1924, pp 105-G , also C I \ol xi, pp 292 ff It is 
not easy to identify the particular princes mentioned in the several Choln- 
Pnndya records The Choln inscriptions thomsolvcs mention three snch 
cases of Chola Pandya viceroys appointed by different rulers , there is little 
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had some control o\er the Chera country also The ins- 
criptions of Jatiuarman Sundara Chola-Pandya are found 
all o\cr Madura and Tinnevelly and portions of Puduk- 
kottah and S. Travancore. Some inscriptions (Nos in, 
1 13 and 1 14 of 1905) of the sixteenth year of this prince 
from Mannarkovil near Ambasamudram mention theChcra 
kings Raja Raja and Rajasimha and another record from 
the same place (No. 112 of 1905) dated in the twenty- 
fourth year of Rajendra himself says that Rajasimha 
built m Mannarkovil the Visnu temple called Rajendra- 
cholavinnagar. 1 Besides Jatavarman Sundara Chola- 
Pandya, two other Chola princes are known from Chola 
inscriptions to have been appointed to the viceroyalty of 
the Pandyan kingdom In the historical introductions 
of Rajendradeva (< c . A D. 1052-1064), he is stated to have 
conferred on one of his younger brothers, the victorious 
Mummadi Solan, the title Chola-Pandyan. 2 Again 
some years later VIrarajendra I conferred on his son 
Gangaikondachola the Pandimandalam and the title 
Chola-Pandya. 3 It is not possible to identify these 
princes in the Chola-Pandya records very clearly, and 
it is not unlikely there were two or three princes similarly 
deputed to rule the Pandyan kingdom. But this 
system docs not seem to have been continued after the 
accession of Kulottunga I about A.D. 1070. 4 


room fo- doubt thru this arraneement did not continue after the ncdfsilon 
o' kulo'hnv i 1 

1 ! A’ E l!/>5 , Appendix 11 and C / , sol m, p 291 Al r o No 392 of 
30 1 G rr’ioTi a pft by the queen of Chera Rit ! hnt > ade\nr to the temple 
3 ./ L . 1917, pp 107-S 1 S //,\ ol hi, p 33 

'Nr K \ Sub-rmnya Aiyar say 'Iht P.lndy ts 'tem to have 
- i - 0 1 p -dt-’ce rlrtady dunn(.' tlic ru jn of kulottunpri 1 At any* 
’i r u ! r, o -c i e oj to r uppo-,t th .t the Chola Randy a J in"$ continued 

er-y l " r In fat treir rule could ao‘ liter la ‘td more than half a 

cen'-'y \ v ch vu prob tb!> o. it.pt' tl by the rule of the fe • princes Inov-n 
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after the conquests of Rajendra was no doubt a contribu- 
tory factor. 1 

Almost every one of the kings who reigned between 
Rajendra I Gangaikonda and Rajendra II alias Kul5t- 
tunga I — he ought properly to be numbered third among 
Rajendras — claims to have conquered the Pandya 
country and some add also an attack on Udag&i in the 
Kerala country to the list of their achievements, ^ut 
we are not yet in a position to trace in detail any of these 
expeditions, the circumstances that led to them or their 
results But a record of the twenty-ninth year of 
Rajadhiraja I corresponding to A D 1046 contains the 
names of three Pandya kings who opposed him and 
suffered terribly for doing so. Their fates are recorded 
in an inscription in the following terms 2 ‘ Among the 
three allied kings of the south (i.e Pandyas), Rajadhi- 
raja cut off on a battlefield the beautiful head of 
Manabharanan (which was adorned with) large jewels 
(and) which was inseparable from the golden crown , 


1 Mr Venkayya remarks that though the Pandya country was conquer- 
ed early in Raja Raja I’s reign, Chola Pandya viceroys come in only with 
Rajendra Chola I whose extensive scheme of foreign conquests made them 
necessary and that 1 the name Pandya was perhaps added at the end of the 
Chola prince’s namo partly to reconcile the people to their new ruler ’ 
{ARE , 1905, pp 48-9) Mr K V S Aijar says on the other band, ‘ The 
necessity for their appointment arose from the fact that the Pandyas could 
never be completely subdued They continued in a state of chronic revolt 
against the Chola joke during the whole period of Chola supremq^v in 
South India ’{El, vol xi, p 293 ) Our view is that Rajendra made the 
discovery only about the tenth year of his reign that some special steps were 
necessary for keeping a tight hold on the Pandya country , and that the 
Pandyas derived a great part of their strength from thee traditional sway 
the) had secured in the hearts of their people, and the rest from their 
political alliance with Ceylon It is remarkable that all the sternness of the 
Chola emperors was not able to root out the Pandyas , and that fhe latter 
sboula have ultimately got the better of their conquerors, and in the end 
e\en contributed largely to their downfall 

z S 1 1 , vol in, p 56 
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scircd in a battle Virn Keralan whose ankle-rings were 
jvidc, and «t< pleased to get him trampled down by Ins 
furious elephant \tfjviiana, and drove to the ancient 
Wullaiv ur Sundaia Pandvan of endless great fame, who 
lost m a hot battle the io\al white parasol, the bunches 
(of hairs! of the white \ak, and the throne, and who ran 
aw av — h*s crow n dropjnng dow n,(his) hair being dishevel- 
led and (his) Let getting tired ’ Nothing more is knowm 
of the three Pandv as mentioned here Manabharanan 
and \ ira Keralan ippeir to have occupied somewhat 
subordinate positions and Stmdara Pinch a seems to 
have been the chief if tne trio Ibis is evident from 
the laudatorv reterence to Stmdara ind also from the fact 
that lie escaped capital punishment We read later on 
in the same mscnption that Kludhiraja invaded Ce)lon 
and in this expedition lie dethioned four rulers of the 
countr\ Oik of them v as • \ ikiama Pnnchan, who, 
having lost the whole of the southern Inmil cmintr) 
which had previotislv belonged to him, had entered Ilam 
(surrounded bv) the seven oceans ' W e do not know at 
present what this means exactlv , hut it illustrates the 
close connection, political and chnastic, between the 
Pandv as and the Cctlon kings in this period 

The accession of kuloltunga I marks a turning-point 
in the history of the Chola empire This king was not of 
the direct Chola imperial dine . he was an Eastern 
Chni’uhja prm<e, and nun) troubles seem to have 
attended the accession of a comparative stranger like him 
to the Chola throne Whether as a result of his intri- 
gues or not, the empire was reduced to a state of great 
<-confus#>n bordeiing on anarchy 1 and from these troubles 


1 Sec remarks nt p 14 of W A’ £ , 1S°0 and also at p 7 of same for 
1901 , also 5 / / , \o) ill, p, 129 

15 
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it seems never to have completely recovered under Kulot- 
tunga and his successors At any rate, we do not find 
under Kulottunga and his successors the same vigour in 
the administration of the empire that characterized the 
Vijayalaya line, and the Pandya kingdom, now apparent- 
ly freed from the presence of the Chola-Pandya viceroys, 
slowly began to pass more and more under the domina- 
tion of the descendants of its ancient rulers until at last it 
not only secured its own independence but helped a good 
deal to pull down the power of its erstwhile dominant 
foe. But before we take up this part of the story, some- 
thing remains to be said about the administration of the 
Pandya country under the imperial Cholas of the Vijaya- 
laya line. 

There is a general order of Raja Raja I recorded in an 
inscription of the twenty-fourth year of his reign, i.e , 
about A.D. 1009 1 which ‘ deals with defaulters of land 
revenue in villages held by Brahmins, Vaikhanasas 
and Jainas in the Chola, Tondai and Pandya coun- 
tries.’ 1 2 The default in the payment of revenue seems - 
to have been on the part of a special class of tenants 
who are referred to as ‘ arrestf! £_65>i_£u/r/r ’ and who seem 
to have in some manner abused their privileged position , 
the penalty that is laid down by the royal order is 
drastic, but it must be noticed that it applied to other 
territories besides the Pandya country. The king orders 
that all ‘ ffi/redl e_sni_ lumr ’ who between the sixteenth 

1 S 1 1 , vol ill, No 9 

2 Dr Hultzsch’s translation of this record does not seem to bring out the 

fact that it is significant, though its exact import is far from clear The 
operative part of the text is ‘ etreA e.es>i_aj/nr tuirezr® 16 Qppt 28 
ejesffuSo) rrsxesrQ SuldiS QpairerrfB piEptueirezfhijtrcT jyo/e/e/ ect/r 

*rf?f.MOi7ir©LD err/fl© cj iflLiutr® @esp {S)(v?£3 Cui70ir eirezfi t^Gni—OJirenirp pcSa 
tux SclLDtru ^cjcici txzirsrtnir QatSpsucQencrrcnu QugLCJirrr&arirecjLD ' 
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and twenty-third years of his reign had failed to pay 
the dues paid by others in the village (tm.ifl® 6 urfluun-Q) 
and whose default continued after more than two com- 
plete years into a third yeai — all such ‘ ar/rerof? ^.mL-iutnr ’ 
shall forfeit their ‘ arrcnfl ’ lands to the village , and the 
villagers shall arrange to sell the lands among them- 
selves, but the old defaulters shall not be allowed to buy 
up.these lands again. The same rule was to be observed 
in all similar cases of default after the twenty-fourth year 
of the king’s reign The whole record looks like an 
attempt to regulate the administration of charitable 
endowments made on behalf of several religious orders 
and to secure that they did not escape public dues that 
were laid on them by the terms of the original endow- 
ment or the custom of the country. Inscriptions Nos. 
327 and 619 of 1916, which are Chola-Pandya records 
from Tiruvalisvaram and Sermadevi in the Tinnevelly 
district, seem to contain interesting particulars of land 
revenue administration But the text of these records is 
not yet available and this is how the official epigraphist 
summarizes them ‘ This record (No 327) refers to a 
gift of land by him (Sundara Chola-Pandya) after pur- 
chasing it from the sabha of Raja Raja Caturvedi- 
mangalam i.e , Ambasamudram (It should rather be 
Brahmadesam) The income from the land included 
paddy given by the cultivator ( velltin ) as owner’s share 
ancTmoney called uruvukdl-nilan-kasu and kakshi-erudu - 
kasu No 619 of the seventeenth year of the same 
king’s reign, refers to similar items of income under the 
heads of alagerudu-katchi-kasu , katchi-erudu-kasu and 
Tlrkkadanju. The order sanctioning the transfer of the 
land from the Brahmadeya register to the Devad&na 
register in No. 327, was communicated to the viceroy, 
the document being signed by not less than twenty-two 
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officers of the emperor ’ 1 The collection of the dues 
partly m kind and partly in money and the mention of 
sundry pecuniary levies under different names deserve 
special attention. Further study may lead to a clear 
understanding of the nature of these cesses Another 
Chola-Pandya record which registers a sale of land to the 
Visnu temple Rajendra Chola Vmnagaram at 'Mannar- 
kSvil may also be briefly referred to The sale in this 
case was ordered by the members of the sabha of Raja 
Raja Caturvedimangalam, already referred to , several of 
these members who ordered the sale were learned men 
bearing titles like Bhatta , SdmayU]in and Kramavit and 
they seem to have been resident m the different suburbs 
[sen) of the village, and some at least among them 
appear to have been immigrants from other parts of the 
Chola empire 2 The sale deed is written by 

the Karanattan (■sn-Gnrpprrm) of the village and the sale is 
referred to by the members of the assembly in the phrase 
‘ sflcfeo gjdsoQ&iu&i ( 1 . 4 ). 

One reference to a matha of the sect of Mahavratins 
that occurs in a Vatteluttu inscription from Tirucculi in 
the Ramnad district is sufficiently important to deserve 
special mention It occurs m a record of the eleventh 
year of Vira Pandya ‘ who took the head of the Chola ’ 
(No. 423 of 1914). This reference is confirmed by 

1 A R E > 1917, p 108 , part u, para 4 

= Cf El , vol xl, pp 292 5 Mr K V S Aiyar remarks in anote 
at p 292, ‘ It is worthy of note that two of the signatures at the end of 
the inscription are in Sanskrit Such admixture of Sanskrit vyords in a 
Tamil record of this period may be accounted for, to a certain extent, by the 
reuval of learning brought about by the immigration to the southern coun- 
try of a large number of Brahmins from the north as a result of the con _ 
quests of Rajendra Chola I, which extended as far as the Ganges ,c But the 
admixture of Sanskrit in Tamil records is very common even in the age of 
the First Empire as we have seen and even then the immigration of 
Brahmins from the north was not unknown 
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another record of Vikramakesan, a Kodumbalur chief- 
tain, who claims to have conquered Vlra Pandya in 
battle This chieftain was the son of a Chola princess 
and probably took the side of the Cholas against Vira 
Pandya in the wars mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter 1 Vikramakesan presented a b iginatha 
(6> ihan ! matham) to a certain Mallikarjuna of Madura, - 
who was the chief ascetic of the Kalamukha sect, with 
eleven villages for feeding fifty ascetics of the same sect 
(called asifa-vaktia). Mallikarjuna belonged to the 
Atreya gotra and was the disciple of two teachers 
Vidyarasi and Taporasi These references reveal the 
presence in the Madura and Ramnad districts and in the 
Pudukkottah state — the Vikramakesan record comes 
from Muvarkoil in that state — of a considerable number 
of the ascetics of the Mahavrata or Kalamukha sect of the 
Saivas Dr Bhandarkar says of this sect ' It will be 
seen how terrible and demoniacal this sect was . . 
Mahavrata means the great vow, and the greatness of 
the vow consists in its extraordinary nature, such as 
eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the 
body with the ashes of human carcasses and others 
which are attributed to Kalamukhas by Ramanuja’ 2 


1 bee Venkayja in ARE, 190S, part n, paras 85-6, and for a brief discus- 
sion of So 423 % of 1914, ARE, 1915, p 101 Mr Krishna Sastn’s suspicion 
that Mahavratins maj refer to Jains may be taken to be set at rest by the 
use of the term asiia vaktra (= Kalamukha) in the record of Vikramakesari 

2 Vcrtnamsm and Saivistn, p 128 



CHAPTER IX 


THE END OF CHOLA ASCENDANCY CIVIL WAR 
AND RECOVERY 

The confusion in the Chola empire that led to the 
accession of the Eastern Chalukya Rajendra alias Kulot- 
tunga I to the Chola throne about A D. 1070 apparently 
gave the Pandyas an opportunity to recover some of their 
lost power A Jatavarman Srlvallabha seems to have 
reigned in this period with some real power for a period 
of at least twenty-three years (No 555 of 1922). A con- 
siderable number of his records are found in various 
places in the Tinnevelly and Madura districts, in particular 
at Kuruvitturai and 1 irupputtur Most of these contain 
a grandiloquent historical introduction beginning with 
the words Ttruinadandaiyum Jayamadandaiyum , but this 
introduction tells us nothing about the historical details 
of his reign. There are references to a throne called 
Pandyarayan, to another throne Kahngattaraiyan which 
seems to have got its name from an important officer 
called Kahngarajan and to 'an Alagiya Pandyan hall in 
which these thrones were placed in the palace at Madura, 
to the east of Madakkulam. There is also reference to a 
Pillaiyar Sundara Pandya, probably the son^of the king 
(493 of 1909). We also learn that drammas were among 
coins current in his time Moreover, ‘ references nr-diese 
inscriptions to canals, sluices, water-bunds, etc., called after 
Parakrama Pandya and to the gram measure named Vtra 
Pandya, prove that Parakrama Pandya and Vira Pandya 
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were two predecessors of Jatavarman Srlvallabha or his co- 
^ regents who greatly improved the agricultural condition 
of the Pandya country It is not possible to determine 
precisely the period of his rule although there is some 
reason to think that he, was a contemporary of Kulot- 
tunga I This is an inference that rests at present only 
on the ‘slender basis that a certain Virasekharan alias „ 
Adalaiyur Nadalvan refers to the fourth year of Jata- 
varman Srfvallabha m one inscription and the forty-ninth 
year of Tnbhuvanacakravartm Kulottunga Chola-deva 
in anothei (30 and 32 of 1909). 2 It has been suggested 
that Jatavarman Srlvallabha must have adopted the sur- 
name Cholantaka * after subduing the Cholas before he 
could secure for himself the independent position which is 
suggested by the eulogistic and poetical historical intro- 
duction with which his records begin >3 But one cannot 

1 A R E , 1909, part li, para 23 

° See ARE, 1909, part u, para 23 end The report for 1917 finds con- 
firmation of the age of Srlvallabha in 331 of 1916 from Tiruvali§varam In 
which a certain Umai Ammai of about the end of the tenth century is 
mentioned Again, No 21 of 1927 in the tenth year of this king refers 
to the thirty-first year of Kulottunga Chola who took Kollam It must be 
noted however that the whole question is far from satisfactorily settled 
There is a strange inconsistency in the positions taken up in the epigraphical 
reports about this king We learn (1909) that ‘ he was perhaps the im- 
mediate predecessor of Jatavarman Kulagekhara of the earlier Tiruppuvanam 
grant ’ at the beginning of a paragraph which ends with the statement 
that he was of the age of Kulottunga I and was among the Pandya 
sovereigns overthrown by him Either of these conclusions must be wrong 
as-TjKulSttunga I came to the throne about a d 1070 and conquered the 
Pandyas before a d 1085 {SI/, vol li, No 58) and KulaSekhara of the 
Tiruppuvanam grant came to the throne m a d 1190 (Kielhom E I ,vol vi) 
The report for 1917 leans to KulSttunga’s time but we bear a different 
story in the report for 1923 which again makes him the predecessor of Jaf 
KulaSekhara (para 46, part i i) In the reports for 1918 and 1927 his accession 
is piqued in a d 1291 The only fact which seems to help us in deciding 
this is noted in the test , the rest are impressions and may be ignored 
for the present See also K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, pp 162-3 
for a discussion of the matter of this note re Jaf Srlvallabha 
9 ARE , 1909, part ii, para 23 
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accept this m the absence of any mention of such an 
achievement in the introduction itself. It is more hkely c 
that the old name of Cholantaka Caturvedimangalam 
for Kuruvitturai or more probably Solavandan, 1 com 
memorated the success of Vira Pandya, the opponent of 
Aditya II. 

Several inscriptions of Kulottunga Chola I hdve been 
found in the Pandya country One has been discovered 
at Tinnevelly (145 of 1894) but the regnal year has been 
lost , and another (31 of 1896) at KSttaru , several others 
are found on the site of ancient Korkai(i57, 161 and 162-5 
of 1903). An inscription of the fifth year of Kulottunga 2 
seems to record that an unnamed Pandya king was 
decapitated by him. Another record of the fourteenth 
year 3 repeats this fact and records a fresh conquest 
of the Pandya with several details. It says ‘ Having 
resolved in (his) royal mind to conquer also the Pandi- 
mandalam with great fame, (he) despatched his great army. 

• He completely destroyed the forest which the 
five Pancavas had entered as refuge, when they were 
routed, on a battle-field where (he) fought (with them), and 
fled cowering with fear (He) subdued their country, 
drove them into hot jungles (in) hills where woodmen 
roamed about, and planted pillars of victory in every 
region. (He) was pleased to seize the pearl fisheries, the 
Podiyil (mountain) where <the three kinds of Tamil 
(flourished), the (very) centre of the (mountain) £ai^am 
where furious rutting elephants were captured, and Kanni, 
and fixed the boundaries of the southern country ' . . 

(He) was pleased to bestow on the chiefs of his army, who 
were mounted on horses, settlements on every ^road, " 

1 Hultzscb, ARE, 1894, p 7, para 12 2 S 1 1 , vol lii, No 68 

3 No 69, tbtd 
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including (that which passed) Kdttaru, m order that the 
•enemies might be scattered ’ ‘ The defeat of the “ five 

Pandyas ” and the burning of KSttaru are referred to also 
in an inscription at Chidambaram and the Kahngattup- 
param ’ — (Hultzsch) 

What does the reference in these records to the 
1 five Pandyas ’ (u^&surr Pandyan Panca ) 

indicate ? Mr L D. Swamikkannu Pillai once thought 
that the simultaneous rule of five Pandyas was a fact 
established by tradition as well as by the statements 
of contemporary historians, r and proceeded to arrange 
the Pandya kings of the thirteenth century known 
to epigraphy on this basis. Mr. Robert Sewell sub- 
jected this position to a searching criticism 2 and 
concluded ‘ that we must hold the evidence to be over- 
whelmingly in favour of a single monarchy, and that the 
theory of a co-regency of five kings may be altogether set 
aside ’ There is no doubt that on this general question 
of the regular and successive rule of five Pandyan kings 
through several generations the position of Mr Sewell is 
the sounder of the two, and that Mr Pillai seems on the 
whole to have had an exaggerated view of the evidence 
on his side, and that he was misled by a system of 
chronology, based exclusively on dubious astronomical 
data contained m the stone inscriptions of the period 
Mr Sewell refers to the records of Kulottunga I and 
says ‘ In two inscriptions of Kulottunga Chola I the 
king is lauded for having, shortly before A D. 1084, com- 
pletely defeated “ the five Pandyas ” But this is poetry.’ 
It is not easy so to brush aside the clear references in 
*» 

1 I A , \ol shi, p 166 , also vol xliv, pp 172-6 It must be noted that 
Mr Swamikkannu Pillai’s discussion of Pand>a dates in his Ephemera , 
\ol i, part 11 , pp 81ff is much more cautious 

* Ibid 


16 
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the phrases quoted above On the other hand, it is not 
necessar} that each of these ‘ five Pandyas must have, 
been an independent ruler in his own right. It may be 
recalled that one of Kulottunga’ s predecessors on the 
Chola throne, Rajadhiraja, had three Pandyas for his 
opponents, Manabharana, Vlra Kerala and Sundara, of 
whom onl} the last is referred to in the Chola records in 
terms befitting a reigning king We do not get any 
details about the opponents of Kulottunga It may be 
surmised that Jatavar man Srfvallabhawas among them, if 
this surmise is correct, there can be little doubt that the 
account of Kulbttunga who claims to have driven all the 
five Pandyas to the forest and then to have burnt 
that forest is over-drawn , for the chances are that 
Srlvallabha survived his defeat by Kulottunga and 
continued to rule, though perhaps with diminished 
power, and this seems to be admitted somewhat later 
in the same record of Kulbttunga where we are told that 
he ‘ fixed the boundaries of the southern country ’. 1 

1 This conclusion seems a natural inference from the two records of 
Adalmyur NndnUan (30 and 32 of 1909) in which he refers to the fourth 
year of forlvallnbha and the forty ninth year of KulSttunga We know 
that Srlvallabha reigned for at least twenty three years and we may assume 
that for the bulk of it his reign overlapped Kulottunga’s We shall have, 
o'hcwvisc. to credit Adalmyur Nadahan with a rather unusual length of 
acMvc life, nineteen plus fortv-nine >ears, as there seems to be little doubt 
tha* the forty ninth year of Kulottunga was later than the fourth of 
S'ivallabha 0 

Mr H Krishna Sastn seems to accept the co-regent theory He suggests 
tlwt , nrn\arman Parlhrama Pandya (of 94, 98 and 131 of 1908), and Tn- 
bhu anneal rav artm Vil rama Pandya Deva (of 26 of 1909) might have been 
al<o among the foes of Kulottunga (ARE, 1909, part ii, paras 29 and 30) 

R * it is well to remember Sewell’s warning — 1 With some as yet unabrid- 

ged intervals, hereafter no doubt to be successfully filled in, vve are now 
n po-’-c--'- on of the general outl nes, and m course of time the wbold^ story 
v ill become plain But it will nezer become plain if at the present very 
c^’ical p'-iod worl ers are not particularly cautious in tbeir methods 
Dedcc*icn c ‘ put forward or statements confidently made by an author who 
s rtcor'dzed as an authority on the subject may, if these are perhaps based 
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Jatavarman ^rluallabha appears to have been suc- 
ceeded b) Maravannan Tnbhuvanacakravartm Para- 
krama Pand)a Deva , this may be inferred fiom the fact 
that a certain Rajendra Cholan Keralan alias Nisadarajan 
v lio made a gift of sheep for a lamp in a temple in the 
t went} -first year of Srlvallabha, also made a gift of 
padd) lo the same temple m the eleventh year of 
Parakrama Pandya 1 Parakrama Pandya’s records 
begin with a historical introduction commencing with 
Tn aim go l Pimaia and mention diamnias as among the 
coins current in his time Nothing more is known at 
present about this king He must have reigned as a 
contemporary of Ivulottunga also 

The ne\t Pandya king, perhaps the immediate suc- 
cessor of Maravannan Parakrama Pandya, seems to have 
been a Jatavarman Parantaka Pandya He is known to 
us so far onl) from one record of his at Kanyakumari 
Fortunate!} the record is full and gives a clear account 
of the king’s reign The historical introduction com- 
mences beautiful!} thus ‘ ,502 /jt r<? Q&itiLLZverrir O^esresr 

on insafScifca v etidence, base the unfortunate result of senouslj clouding 
the issue md reusing g-em di5cul*ies for me s'udent in after years An 
aste-t on so made is ap‘ to be accep ed as an his‘o-ic truth ’ 

It seems ve-i 111 eh tha* from tne pe-’od of the recote-} of Pandja 
powe' ' hicn p-eoeden theesped ^-on o‘ K-16t*unga I, uhere we'e appointed 
in impo-'an s-ba-dma*e capac ues p-nces o* -ce blood 'Ojal who recorded 
them own msc-p mnsaf er'he manne-o'me ~_hng f ngs— a p-acPce which 
ma\ have been cop ed f-om tne con-.empo-ar" Cnolas , if tba* mas co, 
the miitamm mus. nave gone muen farmer along tms -oad tcan tneir 
models If ‘n-S sugges cn .s name on o ettnre the bert way 

of trca'uk^ Fancya ns om o r tne m ccle ages r ~i U ce to treat the Pings In 
Ki^l^om’s lis‘ ^ts tne — - - _ne c- rulers Bn‘ ecstji tnem. will remain 
mtc- wort. m tne -a, o. p'operm n s-p" e ~3 tne cm d'cdn of epigraph , 

!• w i[ se en from tne text mat I prefer ‘o "ea‘ itOavurman FartPrurpa 
Pandjao' Si, S3, and 13i c* ISC3 as -ne successor of JatH/^rroan £rlvallabba 
* “i AJi e \ 1S03, part para 23 See also 1510, part H, p^r<t 32 

3 Traj Arc}- Series, '.c p? 1£= /! o /«<//«« Ephemens hr 

L D. SwamL^annn, voL par: ? S7 



thd pAndyan kingdom 

r >- -lo (Tjrtwejc^T '-UQjLnTnpfirrsv &sn6VGusiT(r 

Q p; cr is £3 t t Lj ft psQ p> t 637 , 2 ? ’ The record is 
d?ted in the ninth \ear of the king Parantaka is said 
to haae defeated the Chera and levied tribute from him. 
The king of the Kupakas (a local ruler in South Travan- 
core) offered his daughter in marriage to Parantaka 
Panda a uho married her The king then £ought*a battle 
at Vilinam and took the town Next came the destruc- 
tion of Kandalur-Salai-kkalam. Apparently the systems 
of v eights and measures were in an unsatisfactory 
condition and consequently the king is described as 
haring reformed them by abolishing their old names 
and ordering the carp (&tusv) to be engraved on the new 
weights and measures that were introduced Parantaka 
also set up ten golden lamps of rare workmanship for the 
god at Anantapuram and granted a village for their 
upkeep He also dedicated to the goddess Kumari, 
called here Qpror<nx vr a whole nadu as 

an endowment for the distribution of liberal gifts to all 
who attended the Taippusam festival, on the day succeed- 
ing it Lastly, he captured Kulam of the Telinga 
Bhima and subdued South Kalmga 

These last references to Telinga Bhima and Kulam 
and South Kalmga remind us strongly of the historical 
mt-oduction of Kulottunga’s son and successor Vikrama 
Chola, whose expedition .into the Kalmga country 
takes the first place in his Tamil inscriptions i On 
this occasion he defeated the Telinga Bhima of 
Kulam who was apparently one of the Nayakas of 
Ellore As Vikrama Chola’s inscrfptions place 

the Kahnga war not only before his coronation in 
XI) 1 1 iS, but before his stay m Vengi, it must have 
tat cn place before the end of the reign of his father 
KuloUunga I — (Hultzsch). But in all probability this 



1 lie nc\l rand) a king oi wnom we nave some de- 
finite knowledge is Maras arman Smallabha who is 
kno \n to base been reigning m \ D 1 160-1 nod to whom 
king Vjra Kauvnrman of '1 ravancore was tributary 2 
There are a considerable number of inscriptions mostly 
fro u the Tinnevcll} district that may be ascribed to this 
king. A record from Kottaru (49 of 1S 96) mentions 
pnneo Kulasekhara who can be identified with good 
reason with the prince who had a prominent part in the 

war of succession that seems to have followed the death 

* * 

of this king, Srlvallabha. In another (No 50 of 1896) from 

1 ARE , 1903, pn^c 4, pam 8 Also 1905, part n, pan 8 
~ A R 5 , 1896, pnrn 15 
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the same place ‘ the king is said to have been ruling 
from his throne Munaiyadaraiyan m the palace at Tirunel- 
veli m Kil-vembanadu ’ 1 A Suclndram inscription of 
this king dated id his tenth year refers to Andapillai 
Bhatta Atiratrayaji at whose instance the king made a 
grant of land to the Suclndram temple. It is probable 
that this Andapillai who performed the Atiratrcv sacrifice 
was the same as the author ot a well-known work on 
Hindu domestic ritual ( GYkyapraydgavrtti) which is 
still used in Southern India. 2 The records of this 
king generally begin with the introduction rr 

miuiA&Grr etc But one m his thirty-seventh year (No 426 of 
1916) begins with an introduction 9? iu m wem,# it/ m, etc. 
almost similar to that of Jatavarman Srlvallabha. The 
astronomical details furnished by this record are said to 
yield the date AD 1169 for the inscription , the date is 
not quite regular but may be accepted m the light of 
other evidence relating to the king This would mean 
that Maravarman Srlvallabha came to the throne in 
AD. 1132 and that this record is among the last ones of 
his reign 3 But it is doubtful if Srivallabha ruled as 

1 ARE , 1909, part ii, para 29 Mr Krishna Sastn says ‘As Jata- 
vnrman KulaSehhara -was also occupying the throne at Madura called 
Munaijadoraiyan we may perhaps suppose that Maravarman Srlvallabha 
was his immediate predecessor ’ I do not see how we can make any such 
supposition Frankly, we do not know yet how these thrones were named 

For a similar reason I have refrained from accepting the proposal to treat 
Maravarman KulaSekhara of Nos 465 and 466 of 1909 as a contemporary 
or successor of Ja‘a\arman Srlvallabha on the strength of the mention of 
Kalingarayan both as the name of a seat and as an officer (see A E t E ,1910, 
part n, para 36) I may notice incidentally that Mr Sastri does not seem to 
be quite correct when he considers that historical introductions are a ‘special 
characteristic feature of the Pandya records prior to the time of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I '(ARE, 1909, part n, para 29) ^ 

1 Trav Arch Senes , vol iv, p 124 

A R E , 1917, pp 94 and 109 'Ihe tithi according to calculation 
ought to be 2 but the inscription gives prathamai 
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5ntc as \ 1 \ niiQ and it maj after all turn out that tins 
aocotil belongs to mmiu' othci him; 

It lnv huii mentioned tint there is reference to a 
Pilhn ir Kuh^t hhaia in the lccords of S rival la bha and 
tint tin*' prince is moq piohnbl) identical with Kulase- 
hlnn who figures m a ti\d wai in the l'and) an kingdom 
m the "C> ond halt of the twelfth tenlmy 1 1 his war is 

luwTucd m considerable detail* in true epic fashion’ 
in tin Ifr/ ~ *r u7 : 1 he ir< mint of tlie Mah~u awZa is 

toniirrcti in .mt'oitan* partn ulai v h\ the Chola inscrip- 
tion** i . the ju nod , these inscriptions aPo lea\e no room 
for dot;] i tint ‘noth tin. lc\)one*-e and the Chola ver- 
s on*- of tin*- war arc pirtmn act mints from which it is 
tnbi< nit to np >diu truth i he 1 In? u gives the 

stor\ m ch 'piers 70 and 77 ! he Chola inscriptions 

mentioning the civil war and the events m it are 

j) n { ]so<i \-pol i) tone inscription of fifth \cnr of 
1’ 1 .. <" ei i ’U 1 1 R . dhu i; u.Cv i 
go of l‘i — Til .1 liana 1 In tone inscription of R'uahcsart- 
\ i r iv m R n dhirtji (d mnped) 

oj J***l — P dl >.v t- e 1 ipcttar — 'Mu av tram T.aluq) stone 
in* tripno*) of me ci, hth vetr of R ijat Cs invarman 
1 ' bbu , an ic o r 1 > \rt»n R v) ldlnr n idCva 
be ode 1 No 1 of IVVi — 'J ini’ I olhmbudur -tone inscription 
in the fourth rear of KiiloUtinp.a III, acordinp to Mr 
\ tn) nv v a 


> A rrco-d (10J o' / ion ‘1 iriippiitlfir i 1 the fifth \tar of Tribliu- 
\ni tsl - o t tn 1- nliiM )i .r nirui \ Inch f !'<- detail which >«.ld Jul> 23, 
Ail 1 lOs, .'rrins v» lx lo i{ to Mir <rH nllnblm’ son nrnl successor— the 
}• 1 1»M hn r i of the civ'l ur In uccudon would then count from 
a» 11G1-C2 Stc Sewell, I A, \ol \h\ , p 2SS, following Mr L D 
r si .nil \ r nnn Pill d 

* Still the be -t (11 cm ion of tin war i Mr Vcnhnjjn’s in ARE 
jpi/i Secondnr} account* are found in Mr k V S Aijnr, Ancient 
Dekhan, pp 154-01 snd Dr S K AljnnRar, 5 India and Ho Muham 
madan Intaderi, pp 1-U 
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According to the Mahavainsa the war was undertaken 
after the sixteenth year of Parakramabahu I, i.e. after 
A D. 1168-9 But the Arpakkam inscription of Rajadhi- 
raja is dated in his fifth year which began in A D. 1167 
and shows that the war must have begun before that date. 
It is not easy to say whether the discrepancy is due to 
an error m the Mahcivamsa chronology or in that 
of' the Arpakkam record Attention may be drawn 
however to the fact that in the Arpakkam record and in 
some others 1 the Cholakmg is called Parakesanvarman 
whereas the usual epithet of Rajadhiraja II {act. 
A.D. 1163) is Rajakesarivarman. It must also be noticed 
that if fsrivallabha reigned till A.D. 1169 the war com- 
menced more probably after A.D 1168-9 an y case, 
the error is not much and the exact manner of adjusting 
it will have to be decided after further study 2 

The Mahavam'sa account opens with the siege of 
Madura, which was m the occupation of Parakrama 
Pandya, by Kulasekhara Kulasekhara was probably 
the son of fsrivallabha and the legitimate claimant 
to the throne We do not know who Parakrama was 
and how he got to be m Madura It will be remember- 
ed, however, that Maravarman Srfvallabha is said to have 
ruled from Tinnevelly and this would mean that Kula- 
sekhara on his accession must have done so too , and in this 
we may have some explanation of the occupation of the 
northern part of the Pandya country by a rival prince 

v 

1 5 / / , vol in, p 207 «■ 

See Hultzsch, J R A S , 1913 , pp. 518-9 Dr S K Aijangu star's his 
account of the war with the statement ‘ In a d 1170 or 1171 tfwrcvere- 
two rival claimants to the throne of Madura, 1 (p 2 , op at ) and in a note 
at pp 41-2 proposes a. d 1171-2 for the accession of Rajudhiraja 11 refer- 
ring to ARE, 1904 , para 21 But the matter is not simple and seen s to 
deserve further investigation 
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A tempting suggestion offers itself and may be stated 
here with the reservation that it cannot be taken as 
proved until further evidence confirms it A very 
interesting record (35 of 1913) m the fourth year of a 
Parakrama Pandya incidentally refers to the fourth year 
of Vikrama Chola and to Perumal Kulottungadeva, 
which «must be taken to mean Kulottunga II, the succes- 
sor of Vikrama Chola The object of the inscription is 
to record the renewal of a charter of privileges granted 
to certain Pallis in the Aduturai temple several years 
before, when they rescued some images of the Aduturai 
temple which were being removed to Halebld, apparently 
as a result of a military raid into the Chola country b> the 
Hoysala king Visnuvardhana I who claims to have 
marched right up to Ramesvaram The privileges were 
renewed in the fourth year of Parakrama Pandya, as 
stated above, and if this Parakrama was the same as the 
opponent of Kulasekhara, then it would mean that 
Parakrama had been ruling from Madura for some 
time as a separate ruler independent of Kulasekhara 
when the latter attacked him , or it may be that he 
started as a subordinate ruler at first and that Kula- 
sekhara attacked him when he sought to make himself 
independent 1 

However that might have been, when Kulasekhara at- 
tacked him, Parakrama appealed for aid to Parakrama- 
bajiu of Ceylon, who sent an army under the general 
Lankapura But before the Singhalese forces came to 
the .mainland, Kulasekhara succeeded in capturing 
and putting to death Parakrama with his queen and 
children and in occupying the city of Madura But the 
king of Ceylon wanted his general to proceed against 


1 A.R.E , 1913, part ii, paras 46-7 

17 
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Kulasekhara and, after driving him out, to bestow the 
Pandyan kingdom on one of the surviving children of the , 
murdered Pandyan king. And thus began the war which, 
as it is narrated in the Mahavam'sci , was nothing but 
a triumphant progress of victory upon victory against 
Kulasekhara, won at first by Lankapura and later by 
.Lankapura and Jagad Vijaya who had joined him with 
reinforcements, until in the end Kulasekhara was expel- 
led from the Pandyan kingdom and Vira Pandya, the son 
of Parakrama Pandya, was crowned at Madura . 1 It 
is not necessary to trace these skirmishes in detail as the 
MahUvamsa account is not yet corroborated in material 
particulars and as it is not easy now to identify many 
small places whose names have been more or less distor- 
ted m the chronicle It may be noticed, however, that 
Kulasekhara found it possible after successive defeats to 
place fresh armies in the field and it was not till sometime 
after Vira Pandya’ s coronation that he turned to the 
Cholas for help against the Singhalese troops The inter- 
vention of the Cholas made no difference to the fortunes 
of Kulasekhara, who sustained still further defeats and 
at last ‘ the Singhalese general was satisfied that he 
had rid the country of the enemy and, before going 
back to Ceylon, made over the kingdom to Vira 
Pandya, and ordered that the KaJmpana coin bearing 
the superscription of king Parakkama, i.e Parakramabahu 

C 

1 It is just likely that the Snclndram record beginning y.uu-./sess/siL/io 
BajLBL-iseBjsu^ui ( Trav Arch Senes, v ol ii, pp 18ff )is an inscnptiontof this 
Vira Pandya If that is so, Vira Pandya must have married a Kferaja princess 
after his campaign mentioned ml 3 of the record and this will explain 
his flight to Travancore after his final defeat It may be noted tba£, this 
record registers a gift almost immediately after the coronation Mr Gopi- 
natha Rao in editing this record mixes up this Vira Pandya with the con- 
queror of Ilam and Rongu {acc a d 1253) and the KulaSekbara of this 
civil war with Mar KulaSekhara ( acc a D 1268) 
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should be used throughout the country.’ So far the 
Mahavaima 

There need be little doubt that this account is very 
one-sided The Ceylon generals are said to have given 
presents to several chiefs m the Pandya country and - 
these * look like bribes offered to win them over from 
their ‘allegiance to Kulasekhara’ Thus the success 
against Kulasekhara was not always won on the field of 
battle And after the Chola intervention, it would seem 
that the Ceylon troops actually lost ground and sus- 
tained defeats and it may be suspected that the 
evacuation of the Pandya country by Lankapura was not 
an entirely voluntary retirement after the successful 
completion of the task laid on him by his master. 

Till recently almost the only epigraphical record 
which gave a hint as to the fortunes of the Ceylon troops 
was the Arpakkam inscription which contains a quaint 
account of a miracle wrought in connection with the war. 

‘ The army of Ceylon having taken possession of the 
Pandya country, drove away king Kulasekhara, who 
was in Madura and then began to fight in battle the 
feudatories of the great king Sri Rajadhirajadeva. The 
danger consequent upon the war spreading to the 
districts of Tondi and Pasi combined with the (easy) 
way in which the army of Ceylon gained victories, struck 
terror into (the hearts pf) people both in the Chola 
country and in other districts ’ At this juncture, a 
certain Edinli Sola Sambuvarayan felt great anxiety for 
his -son, who had gone to fight at the head of the Chola 
forces and approached a holy man Svamideva with the 
request that he should pray for divine intercession 
against the Ceylonese Thereupon, His Holiness was 
pleased to declare ‘ This, the army of Ceylon, which 
consists of very vicious and wicked men, removed the 
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sacred door of the temple of the god at the holy Rames- 
varam, obstructed the worship and carried away all the . 
treasures of the temple We also learn that they are all 
sinners against Siva We shall make the necessary 
attempts for their flight and disappearance (?) after being 
completely defeated in battle and after being ^chased.’ 

1 1 Accordingly, he was pleased to worship (Siva) for 
twenty-eight days continually Subsequently, messen- 
gers arrived from my (Sambuvarayan’s) son Pallavarayar 
bringing a letter (to me) reporting that Jayadratha 
Dandanayaka and Lankapura Dandanayaka and the 
other generals and the troops fled having been defeated.’ 
This is the account that is dated in the fifth year of 
Parakesan Rajadhiraja and that causes some difficulty, 
as we have seen, in the chronology of the war. Another 
record in the eighth year of Rajadhiraja wherein he is 
given his usual title Rajakesan (No 433 of 1924) is more 
historical in that it contains nothing supernatural , it is 
also more direct in its reference to the war ‘ When the 
king of Ceylon (nip ppm mu ear) sent his army and generals 
to conquer and annex the Pandya country, the Pandya 
king Kulasekhara fled from his kingdom and sought 
refuge with the Chola and entreated him to recover his 
kingdom for him Thereupon the latter was pleased to 
direct that Kulasekhara be reinstalled on his throne 
after killing the Ceylonese commander and his 
lieutenants who had entered the Pandya country sflid 
nailing up their heads over the gates of Madura In 
accordance with the direction of the Chpla king, 
Kulasekharadeva, during his stay in the Chola country, 
was entertained with deserving liberality. With enough 
forces, funds and zeal the Pandya country was recon- 
quered by the Cholas, Lankapun Dandanayaka and his 
generals being put to death and their heads nailed on to 
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the g.itcw n) of Madura Anangemcnts were then made 
for the entry of Kulasekharadeva into Madura after taking 
t necessary precautions against the future annexation 
of the Pandy a country to I lam ’ It was the minister 
Pallavarayai who did all this 1 

It will be readily seen that these two inscriptions 
agree with the Vahavanisa in important particulars 
riuj names of Pandanayaka Lankapuri and the Madura 
king Kula^ekhara and the intervention of the Cholas in 
f.nourof Kulasekhara are common to them all But 
both the epigiaphs refer to defeats sustained by the 
Ceylon forces about which the iUa/iavawia is silent, and 
there is a rather grave disagreement in detail between 
the two inscriptions as to the fate of the Ceylon 
generals the Arpakkam record states that they returned 
to Cey Ion after their defeat by Pallavarny ar, while the 
other inscription says that their heads were nailed to the 
gates of Madura by order of the Chola king And if we 
recall that a still later recoid of the twelfth year of Raja- 
kesari Raj ad hi raj a (465 of 1905) refers to this same war 
and to the part played in it by a traitor named fsri- 
vallabha, it becomes clear that many gaps still remain to 
be filled in our account of the w-ar 

That this war did not end with the retreat of 
Lankapura and the restoration of Kulasekhara by the 
Cholas becomes clear from the Chola records of the suc- 
ceeding years, 2 specially those of Kulottunga III, the 

» A RrC , 102-3, part n, para 21 

= Referring tcfNo 3 of 1899 of the ele\entb year of Rajnkesari Rajadhi 
raja, m which he bears tin title who had conqured Madura and Ceylon 
Venl,ay>a says {ARC, *S99, para 3S — ‘ If this king is identical with 
ParikCsam arroan alias Rayudhirujn Devan, who was an ally of the Pandya 
1 mg KulaSCkhara, the attribute prcfi\ed to his name in the Alanguiji 
inscription, which would be sK years later than the Arpakkam one, was 

probably based on the victories achieved by the Cholas during his reign in 
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successor of Rajadhiraja II. We do not know how long 
Kulasekhara lived after the restoration , it may have ^ 
been at most for about a decade from the eighth year ofj 
Rajadhiraja to the second 01 third of Kuldttunga III 
AD 1170-80 roughly Thereupon he seems to have 
been succeeded by a Vikrama Pandya 1 and on the 
accession of Vikrama Pandya, Vira Pandya ‘appears to 
have made another attempt, again with Ceylonese help, 
to dislodge the Kulasekhara line , once more the Cholas 
came to the aid of the latter and the war was renewed 
An undated inscription, latek than the fourth year of 
Kulottunga (1 of 1899 ), 1 e., A.Dk 1 182 , records that ‘ the 
son or sons of Vira Pandya were ^defeated by the Chola 
army The Singhalese soldieis hmd their noses cut off 
-and rushed into the sea to escape fromothe Chola troops. 
Vira Pandya himself was attacked bySthe Cholas and 
compelled to retreat. The town of Madura\was captured 
j and the Chola army took possession of tftw -Pandva 
throne and planted a pillar of victory (at Madura) The* 
town of Madura, the Pandya throne and the kingdom 


a later campaign against Vira Pandya and his Singhalese allies in which 
KulStlunga III distinguished himself, and in consequence, assumed a 
surname similar to that of Rajadhirajadeva’ (see S / / , \ ol di, part i, No 
36) But may it not be that Rajadhiraja assumed the surname merely 
as a result of Pallavarayar’s campaigns against Lanhapun ? Mr Vcnkayya 
himself noticed in the same pine#) No 1 of 1899 and found subsequent!} 
other records of Kulottunga III which give reasons for Kulotturym’s sur- 
name (ARE, 1907, p 62, para 40 and 1908, p 67 para 64) Moreover, 
further research has shown that Kulottunga III could not have been more 
than twelve or thirteen years of age In the eleventh yenr of Rajadhiraja’s 
reign (ARE, 1924, part ii, paia 20) * 

It may also be noticed that No 1 of 1899 is not dated in the fourth year of 
'Kulottunga III, but appears to be of some date later than his fourth > eni> 
(S 1 1 Texts, \ ol vi — No 436, esp 1 15 ) 

1 We hear of a Sundara Pandya co operating with KulaSehhnra in a 
subordinate capacity in the Mah&vaviia account of the war nnd do not 
know how he was related to KulaSekhara or what happened to him. 
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were then made over to Vikrama Pandya, who was an 
alty of the Cholas.’ The same incidents are recorded 
*in later inscriptions of Kulottunga III with small varia- 
tions 1 The title ' capturer of the Pandya country ’ 
assumed b) Amniaiyappan Rajaraja Sambuvaraya, as 
early as the fourth }ear of the king (A.D 1182 ) shows 
that he rendered valuable help to his Chola overlord, by 
whoip he must have been so honoured . 2 Kulottunga 
himself assumed the title Pandean and performed the 
VlrU^h.rTln after the capture of Madura 3 This was 
apparentlj after a second rebellion bj Vira Pandya and 
a battle at Nettur in which he was beaten and captured 
with his queen as recorded in an inscription of the 
ele\enth year of Kulottunga (AD 1188 - 89 ) Two 
records of the sixteenth year (42 and 43 of 1906 ) mention 
the flight of Vlra Pandya and his relatives seeking refuge 
in Travancore 4 And an inscription in the nineteenth 
year furnishes the comment on the phrase uiramt^iuBar 
QpLSL'&pZv 0<TTcnTu.Qi)siBiu emplo)ed in the record of the 
eleventh year and states that Kulottunga placed his foot 
on Vira Pandya’ s crown (^gucjt sneu pjp) 

and then gave him some presents and dismissed him 5 
It must have been after this that Vira Pandya proceeded 

'ARE, 1899, para 3S , Ins Nos 66 of 1892 , 42 and 43 of 1906 , 190-192 
of 1907 , and 94 of 191b Also S J 1 , \ol In, pp 205-6 , No 86 , pp 210-11 
and No SS, p 217 

e A 'i.E , 1918, part ii, para 39 

'ARE, 190S, part li, para 64 Also S 1 1 ol ui, p 214, inscription 
No 87 (11 2-4) 

* Ref in* the preceding note and ARE, 1907, part n, para 40 

3 Dr S K Ai*angar thinks thnt the explanation of Hultrsch, which I 
ha\e followed in the text, is not supported by the phrases employed in the 
„ tescnptioi*, p 13 and n 2 of p 14 of 5 India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders It is not possible to reconcile the view that his bend was cut 
off in the olc\entb jenr of Kulottunga after the battle of Netfur, with Vira 
Pandya’s escape to Travnncoro recorded in the sixteenth year Hultzsch’s 
explanation ma>, for this reason, be preferred 
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to Travancore as recorded m the sixteenth year We do 
not know anything as to what happened to him afterwards. 
Whatever happened to Vira Pandya and his relatives, 
it seems clear that Kulottunga succeeded in establishing 
Vikrama Pandya on the Pandya throne and thus putting 
an end to all disputes about the succession m which the 
Cholas and the Ceylon kings had taken sides for over a 
decade But it is not yet possible to ascribe any inscrip- 
tions with confidence to this Vikrama Pandya and we 
cannot say if he was the immediate predecessor or not of 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara who came to the throne of the 
PandyasinA D. 1190, the allusion to the time of Penyana- 
yanar iorivallabha m a record of Kulasekhara (No no 
of 1907) must however be borne in mind in coming to 
a conclusion on this question 1 

The intervention of Kulottunga III in favour of 
Vikrama was apparently the last occasion on which the 
Cholas were able to interfere effectively in the affair' 
of the southern kingdom ‘ Either during the lattei 
portion of his reign or on his death, the power of the 
Cholas seems to have declined, though the causes cannot 
now be easily ascertained He was succeeded about the 
year A.D. 1216 by his son Tnbhuvanacakravartin Raja- 
rajadeva III whose capacity for military organization does 
not appear to have been very high. He has no exploits 
to boast of. It was*- evidently the weakness of the 

Cholas that led to the occupation of the Chola ceuntry 
by the Hoysalas under Vira Sdmesvara and to the con- 
quest of Kanchl by the Kakatlya king Ganapati.’ <,J After 

1 Dr S K Aiyangar thinks ‘ It is just possible that this KijjaSehharaj 
(acc a d 1190) was the son of Vikrama and the grandson of the Kula- 
sekhara whose cause the Cholas supported in the war of succession ’ — 
Op cit p 44 Contra Rangacharya under Tj 918 = 539 of 1904 

* A R E , 1900, paras 29 and 30 
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the close o£ the civil dissensions in the Pandja country 
brought about by Kulottunga’s intervention, the Pandya 
kings appear to have recovered remarkably and it turned 
out that Kuiottunga had thus only increased the difficul- 
ties of his successor and forced him to seek the help 
of the Hojsalas — a step which only added still further 
to his ‘troubles and those of the Chola empire. But . 
we are touching on the political conditions out of 
which was to grow’ the Second Empire of the Pandyas 
which lasted in great power throughout the thirteenth 
centurj \ D 



CHAPTER X 


THE PANDYAS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
(1190-1238) 

( 

AFTER the close of the civil wars and the secure res- 
toration by Kulottunga III of Vikrama Pandya to the 
throne of Madura, the Pandya kingdom recovered 
rapidly much of the power and glory that characterized 
it in the days before the sack of Madura by Parantaka I 
We have at present no means of judging how far 
Vikrama Pandya himself profited by his opportunity. 
He seems to have had on the whole a troubled time, and 
he was apparently a weak ruler who depended more on 
Kuldttunga’s support than on his own strength for defend- 
ing himself against the attacks of his enemies Even 
when he had occupied the throne for seven or eight years, 
it needed Kulottunga’s intercession to maintain his 
power, when Vira Pandya attacked him in some foice 
about A D 1187 After the campaign which ended in the 
defeat of Vira Pandya at Nettur, Kuldttunga held a 
great durbar m the Pandya capital at which Vira 
Pandya and his Chera contemporary did him obeisance 
and Kuldttunga placed his foot on the head of r the 
former 1 Thus, almost throughout his reign — Vikrama 
does not seem to have long survived the events just 


1 The facts are narrated in two records of Kulottunga dated in his ekventh 
and nineteenth years (Nos 87 and 88 in SI I, vol lii, part 11 ) The 
later record gives more details than the earlier, but the reference is evi- 
dently to the same transactions See also the notes at the end of the last 
chapter 
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different results in the hands of different scholar's, and 
often in the hands of the same scholar at different 
times. New kings have been postulated and given up 
in a manner that has tended to make the chronology of 
the age a game of ninepins. As one wades through the 
results of Kielhorn, Jacobi, Swamikkannu Pillai and 
Sewell, one almost gets the feeling that ignorance, at 
least of astronomy, is bliss and the general rule followed 
in our narrative is not to accept any conclusion that is 
not endorsed by more than one of these four earnest 
savants whose patient labours, especially those of Kiel- 
horn, have alone rendered possible even such a pro- 
visional narrative as is given here It must be noted 
also that palaeography fails to furnish any material 
assistance in confirming or correcting the results of 
astronomy Mr. Sewell remarks 1 ‘ Unless the num- 
ber of the solar day of the month is stated, and it is 
not as a rule stated, all the ordinary details of a Chola or 
Pandya date will be found often to correspond with 
about three different days in a century ’ , and palaeo- 
graphy cannot possibly decide among them 2 And 
even the texts of most of these records are yet 
unpublished It is obvious that in the present state of 
our knowledge we shall have to leave on one side all the 

records which cannot with confidence be assigned to 

« 

< 

1 / A , vol xliv, p 169 

£ 

* Mr L D Swamikkannu Pillai, for instance, after wavering between two 
dates for a Maravarman Vikrama Pandya’s accession 1269-70 and a d 1283 
and between two rulers of the same name, finally gave up the a d 1283 date 
altogether r epigraphy furnishes no aid here (See ARE, 1922, part n, 
para 31 and ARE, 1925, part n, para 28) The reader may also be referred 
to the- strange manner in which the official epigraphist discusses Nc\,393 of 
1917 at para 49 of part u of the report for 1918 It should be noticed m parti- 
cular that even when it is a question of dates centuries apart (in this case 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries) palaeography is inconclusive Sewell, at 
o. 191, 1 A , vol. xliv, makes a similar remark 
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(No. 5 of 1894), ld M (No 14 of 1894) and &&& 

ajaBenp (13 of 1894) None of these introductions tells us 
anything definite about the events of the reign , all of them 
contain highly poetic pi aise of the glory of the king, the 
nearest approach to a conciete historical statement occurs 
m the L^pevsiieaflmp formula in the phrase 1 — ‘s v^^eana 

Gh.jp) ld ,& G>6U(SjjSesr Qgi}/eigv>& sficn)^yi_(£^^3)^rRuu, , 

which is a vague hint that the Pandya kingdom is begin- 
ning to hold its own against its Chola and Chera neigh- 
bours. A lather early inscription of the reign (No. 665 
of 1916) from Sermadevi lefers to a gift by the king to a 
temple in the name of his brother-in-law (LD^^eyr^ir) 
Kodai Ravivarman, undoubtedly a Chera prince. Another 
record of some years later (No 370 of 1916) seems to 
imply that the contemporary Tiruvadi king of Jetunga- 
nadu was a subordinate of Kulasekhara , but we have as 
yet no means of explaining the dynastic connection 
mentioned in the earlier record. 2 In the numerous inscrip- 
tions of Kulasekhara from the Ramnad district, is found 
the name of one of the important local officials of the king, 
who seems to have played a considerable part for over 
a decade in the administration of the division known as 
Kalavalinadu and was thence known as Kalavali-Nadalvan, 
his proper name being mentioned as J ayangondasolan 
fMvalluvan (No. 313 of 1923) 3 Several other in- 
stances can be cited from , the other recordc of this and 
other kings From the provenance of Kulasekhara’ s 
inscriptions we may conclude that his rule extended over 
the bulk of the modern districts of Madura, Ramnad and 

c 

1 See S 1 1 , vol v, No 428, 11 2-3, contra the conjectural restoration Gefigi 

in 1, 1 of No 301 of the same volume Some records (e p 512 of 
1904 and 385 of 1914) seem to take us to the thirty-ninth year of a JatSvarman^* 
KulaSekhara But the texts are not available 

2 See ARE, 1917, part u, para 8 

3 A R E , 1924, part 1}, para 26, 
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baram. Apparently, duiing his sojourn in Chidambaram, 
he sent for his defeated enemy saying that he would 
restore to him the country and ciown that he had recently 
lost , and the Chola king returned and together with 
his son prostrated before the loyal seat of the victori- 
ous Pandya , the victor, true to his word, restored the 
crown ahd country of the Chola in the form of a religious 
gift, which was confirmed by the issue of a royal rescript 
with the Pandyan seal on it and the title of Cholapati to 
the vanquished ruler So much we learn fiom the record 
of the seventh year It may also be noted that in the 
records of the seventh and subsequent years Sundara 
Pandya gets one or another of the titles Q^rr^^Oatrcsyr- 

, (?&,T(GyT)(l) Q T QpUj G ><97 T Q&IT IT 

off TT JijlS'C'cty&LC UGJTTG5]fhlJ(7F)3)fhLI and 6U££/E7©- 

the first title appearing even as eaily as the third 
year of the king (No 362 of 1906) 

Now, there is little reason to doubt that the facts so 
recorded in Sundara’s inscriptions are substantially true , 
and the language of every inscription makes it a paean of 
triumph For the first time after several centuries of 
subjection to Chola rule, followed by a period of civil 
war and abject dependence on Chola support, Sundara 
Pandya apparently m the prime of life had success- 
fully carried fire and sword into the heart of the Chola 
country anfl what was more^ had, by an act of political 
good^ense in restoring the Chola country to its vanquish- 
ed ruler, raised himself and his country in the estimation 
of his Contemporaries. The ground had been prepared m 
the days of Kulasekhara, but so long as Kulottunga III 
lived* the memory of the support Vikrama Pandya had had 
at his hands against Vira survived, and Kulottunga him- 
self was a more capable ruler than his ill starred succes- 
sor Rajaraja III Rajaraja III Jand Sundara Pandya 
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were called to power about the same time , and they had 
no old memories, either of them, that need have; 
hampered their ambitions. And it was the law of life 
in those days among Indian kings that he who could 
not be hammer had to be anvil 1 It would seem that 
Sundara Pandya invaded the Chola country very early 
m his reign, though the restoration of the countfy is not 
mentioned till the seventh year 2 

The inscriptions of the twentieth year repeat these 
facts in identical language and add some further parti- 
culars. The king of North Kongu came and complained 
to Sundara Pandya of the wrongs done to him by his rela- 
tives, then, after some time, came also the king of South 
Kongu, accompanied by an army and prostrated him- 
self before the Pandya , Sundara kept both the chiefs as 
his guests for some time and then dismissed them after 


raised the standard of revel 

1 Dr S K Aiyangar ma^es { 
revenge (op at p 


Insult of KjiG 
wanted to aveng 
not clear abou 
supported Para 
represented the 


Madura ufter 


fiis n&olves b 


imposing his own terms on them and demanding portions 
of their territory to be ceded to him on pam of death. 
Then, the Chola monarch, forgetful of the duty of 
submission and gratitude^s— -owed to Sundara. J^.ndya, 

me of I^ed thgi-a^ual tribute , 
A 

/on the Choi as a war of 
that the Pnndyas felt the 
the battle of NeJtSr and 
he durbar at MudikondaSoJapurnm I am 
. should be remembered tijat Kulottunga 
rfina Pandya /and 'only insulted his enemy VIra who 

a ,/ e ® te i c P ar£ y '/ the civil w ar Again, Kul5ttunga/iut off 
ID nrHnr h T ° f b / at ^ e ' Ind caused it to be brought to the durbar 

. n „ p „_, a i W *i 1 bls Q u f en b y his side, might set his foot on it (we have 
of Sund GC p- S ^ CW Se / clm P m) , and there . < nothing in the levenge ' 
A-JZnXSZT’ t0 T r ind us *«»* barb \r,ty laccept Dr S K 
puram (n 2, ^ 44^^° MudikondaS6Ia P urnm with JnynngondafiGla- 

(fourthvMr?nn^ r °w K f U ?n“ iy5malai (th,rd y enr ). 122 of 1910— Tenkarai 
tZZITIZI ° 1916— TlruvallSvaram (fifth year) and 122 of 1903- 

but no reference toTe Stn^ ““ ^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ Ch ° la C ° UDtry ’ 
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there followed another expedition into the Chola coun- 
try, leading to a battle which is described in considerable 
detail, but after a conventional manner. After the fight 
the Chola king was absolutely defenceless The women 
of the Chola king including his chief queen fell into the 
hands of the enemy who carried them in captivity to 
Mudikocidasolapuram, where, apparently, there was 
another Vlrabhiseka celebrated by the victorious 
Pandya 

It is not easy to interpret these new particulars and 
relate them to the facts recorded in the earlier inscrip- 
tion so as to make a connected story' Apparently, 
between the seventh year of Sundara and the twentieth, 
1 e , between, say, A.D 1222-3 and A D 1235-6, he found 
occasion to interfere in the affairs of the Kongu country 
and lead a second expedition against the Chola king 
There seems to be no means of verifying or controlling 
the vague references to the ruleiS of North and South 
Kongu and their relations to Sundara Pandya It is more 
important to clear up, as far as possible, the relations 
between Sundara Pandya and his Chola contemporary 
Rajaraja III , and in doing so, account must be taken of 
indications gnen oy contemporary records other than 
those or Sundara Pandya himself. 

Raja Raja III ruled from A.D 1216 to about -LD. 
12U.5 Ano.it A D 1220-23 .must ka\e taken place the 
first invasion of Maravarman Sundara Panama, ana the 
conquest and restitution of the Cnoia country recorded 
in ins* inscription of tee setentn yea- A record of 
Hovsala Ylra Narasimaa II in the rear D 1222 states 
.that £.e ~as marching agams: Srtrangaw m me soutr 
—rule anotner dated two years later D 122^, ca s rirr 


.seer c: me Cnola nmgaorm 1 Tree tre-e 's mo 
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well-known Tiruvendipuram inscription in the sixteenth 
year of Raja Raja (A.D. 1231-32), from which we learn that 
, the Chola emperor, who had been imprisoned by his 
rebellious feudatory Kopperunjmga, was released and 
restored to power, by the intervention of two generals of 
Vira Narasimha, in order to maintain his reputation of 
being the establisher of the Chola country. Lastly, we 
have the record of Sundara Pandya in his twentieth year 
(A.D. 1235-6) which gives the story of another defeat and 
dethronement of Raja Raja These are the facts relevant 
to an understanding of the history of the period, and the 
chronology indicated above seems to be rathei well 
established. 

There is reason also to think that at this time the 
Pandya, Chola and Hoysala families were connected by 
marriage alliances. A Chola princess is known to have 
been among the queens of Narasimha’s father Ballala 
II 1 Rajendra III, the successor of Raja Raja, calls 
Somesvara, the son of Narasimha, uncle (Mama) 2 
Again, Maravarman Sundara Pandya II (acc. 1238) 
refers also to Somesvara as Mamadi , uncle or father-in- 
law, and it has been suggested that this relationship may 
be explained by supposing that Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I (acc. 1216) married a sister of Somesvara, 3 

1 Eptgraphta Camatica, vol p xsn , Q J M S , vol 11 , p 120 

2 A/,vol vii, Kielhom’s inscriptions of South India, fto 865, (No 65 
of 1892). 

3 A R E„ 1907, part ii, para 26 and 1912, part ii, para 34 It may be noted 
that Mr Krishna Sastn’s assumption that Tnbhuvanacahravartin 
Konerinmaikondan of Nos 526 and 527 of 1911 was Maj-avarman Sundara 
Pandya II does dot appear essential to his argument, as it tftould be if these 
records began ypc «v/r^ 0 £yto in the absence of information on this point, 
and in view of the records being signed by officers of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I, ope is tempted to assign these records to this ruler rather than to 
his successor if this is correct, and if Mr Krishna Sastrl’s conjecture about 
Pammiyakkan can be upheld by further evidence, then these records will 
become very important in settling the mam lines of the tangled diplomacy 
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probably the one mentioned in some Pandya records of the 
age as Pammiyakkan And, as we shall see, under 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya II, the Pandya and the 
Hoysala rulers were on very friendly terms These 
facts go to show that by virtue of their power and 
their dynastic connections, the Hoysalas of this period 
were able and perhaps anxious in their own interest to 
regulate the affairs of the southern kingdoms, in 
particular the relations between the Pandyas and the 
Cholas It appears likely, therefore, that the restitu- 
tion of the Chola country (c AD 1222) to its ruler 
by Maravarman Sundara Pandya I after the first 
conquest was not altogether unconnected with Nara- 
simha’s march against Srirangam about the same time. 

Now what was the nature of Naiasimha’s interven- 
tion ? In effect, it seems to have ended in the re-esta- 
blishment of the Chola on the throne and the consequent 
assumption of the title Cholara/ya (mandala) pratistha- 
carya by Narasimha It is not however so easy 
to judge what the effect of the intervention was on the 
Pandya king and his kingdom The Pandya conquest 
of the Chola country is referred to as early as the third 
year of Sundara Pandya, while the restoration of the 
kingdom is not mentioned in any inscription earlier than 
the seventh year The interval, A D. 1219-23, covers, 
m Hoysala* history, the deatji of Ballala II and the early 
yearg of Narasimha II An inscription of Narasimha in 
A.D 1223 (Cn. 197) 1 gives him the titles 1 displacer of 


of the age on the lines indicated in the text m a very tentative manner. See 
also Mysore Arch Report , 1920, p 48 
No IS of 1912 from Tinnevelly contains a gift to the local temple by a 
relative of an officer of SomeSvara 

1 The summary that follows is based on Lewis Rice, Epigraphies Cama- 
tica, vol v, part l, Introd . Dp xxn ff 
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Pandya [Pandya disapatlannvi) , and establisherof the Chola 
kingdom’ Anothei of the same date (Cm 203) says — 
‘why describe his forcible capture of Adijama, Chera, 
Pandya, Magara and the powerful Ivadavas ? Rather 
describe how he lifted up Chola, brought under his 
orders all the land as far as Setu ’ Narasimha is called 
‘ Indra to the mountain, the pnde of the Pandya cham- 
pion (Ak 82 of A D 1234). There is also a reference 
in a record of A.D 1237 (Ak. 123) 1 to a victorious 
expedition {digvi-/aya) against the Pandya and to ' the sea 
roanng out with the sounds of great fish, sharks 
and alligators, saying to Pandya kings, gi\e up all, and 
live in peace as his servants.’ A much later record of 
one of his successois (B1 74) dated in A D 1261 sa^s that 
Narasimha ‘ setting up the Chola, who was entered up b) 
the dust from the feet of the hosts of enemies, acquired 
fame as the estabhsher of the Chola and the destroyer of 
the Pandya ’ Now, tne vague reference to the sea 
advising the Pandyas to surrender (Ak 123) maj be 
dismissed as poetic and also the reference to Narasimha’s 
fame as ‘destroyer of the Pandya’ may be discounted 
as a late account not entitled to the same weight as 
the strictly contemporary references in the earlier re- 
cords The phrase ‘ displacer of the Pandya ’ may be 
taken to furnish the clue to a correct estimate of the 
nature of Narasimha’s intervention on behalf of the 

r 

1 Rice remarks m his summary of this inscription that it ' describes the 
king as encamped in a D 1234 at Ravitadana-kuppa while on a victorious 
expedition over the Pandya and this has led Mr Krishna SaAtn to postulate 
a Hoysala invasion of the Pandja country in continuation of the Scnda- 
mangalam expedition (1232-3) of the Hoysala generals recorded a; Tini- 
vgndipuram ARE, 1911, part li, para 47 and QJMS, vol ii, p 122 
But a reference to the text and translation of AK 123 shows that the date, 
Saka 1156, refers to the setting up of the God Laksmi Narasimha in 
Somanathpur and not to the encampment 
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Chola ruler He did not want the Chola power to 
disappear altogether to the great aggrandizement of the 
Pandya , he therefore made up his mind to help the 
Chola to regain his kingdom , this meant that the Pandya 
ruler had to agree to restore the Chola country in the 
manner described already, and to that extent it was a 
setback* to the Pandya power It is however quite pos- 
sible that m the final settlement, the Pandya and the 
Hoysala monarchs took each something for himself from 
the Chola empire. Such an end to this intervention 
may explain the conquests of Narasimha near ^rfrangam 
at this time, and the claim of tribute which Sundara 
Pandya seems to have enforced successfully against the 
Chola for some years. In other words, Narasimha’s 
intervention was as much diplomatic as it was military, 
as much in his own as it was in the Chola interest We 
have no means of deciding whether the dynastic connec- 
tion between the Hoysalas and the Pandyas is to be 
dated before or after the events or was part of the 
settlement on this occasion 1 

There is very little evidence to show that, as has 
sometimes been held , 2 the Pandya ruler had the co- 
operation of Kopperunjmga m his war against the Chola 
king. The very full records of the Pandya ruler make 
no reference to this , nor does the Tiruvendipuram 

1 If $Jiis reconstruction of the relations is correct, we must assume that 
the Hoysala records exaggerate the achie\ements o p Narasimha m a military' 
sense as against the Pandya king , a feature which seems quite natural If we 
compare*it to the silence of the Pandya inscriptions as to the actual causes 
of the restoration of the Chola country 

’Eg by' Dr S K Aiy'angar, Soulh India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, 
r pp 33-^3 It must be observed that the mention of Kaijava or Kadavas in 
the Hoysala records (e g Cn 203) is not conclusive proof of such an 
alliance as many chieftains seem to have had this title at the time See, 
however, Mr Shama Sastry on the Gadyakamamrta m the Mys Arch 
Report, 1924, p 12 
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inscription, which gives the account of KSppeiunjmga s 
rebellion against Raja Raja, give any hint of the Pandya 
ruler being involved in it The Hoysalas had an import- 
ant interest in the Chola ruler and his country, apparently 
all through Raja Raja’s reign, and they were ever 
ready to rescue him from the numerous misfortunes to 
which he was subject. But on the occasion of the second 
conquest of the Chola country by Sundara Pandya 
(c A D 1234-5) the Hoysalas seem to have left Raja Raja 
to shift for himself , at any rate we do not know that they 
actively interfered, although Raja Raja even after his 
apparently crushing defeat, seems still to have continued 
m some power up to A D 1 243 

Thus the two expeditions of Sundara Pandya against 
the Chola country do not appear to have resulted m any 
permanent occupation or conquest of the Chola country, 
though there are some records of this king outside the 
Pandya country which confirm the historicity of the events 
recorded in the inscriptions cited above. 1 The direct 


1 Some of these records may be noted here one record from 
fsrirangatn in the ninth year (No 53 of 1892-5' 1 1 Texts, vol i\,No 500) 
which refers to a reform in the temple affairs , No 52 of 1897 in the 
seventh year from Tirukkattupalli recording the building of a sbnne to the 
Goddess {El, vol vi, p 304) and No 270 of 1901 from Kdviladi 
(Tanjore Taluq) may, among others, be surely ascribed to our king 
as they all refer to his conquest or restoration of the Cijpla country I 
doubt if records like 41 and 561 of 1921 from Big Kanchipuram and 
^ulamangalam (respectively) which do not contain any specific reference 
to the conquest of the Chola among the titles of the king may, on grounds 
of astronomy alone, be ascribed to this king as has been done 

ARE , 1926 contains a discussion of this king’s reign which 
may be briefly noticed here The epigraphist is surely wrong in 
saying that the anointment at Mudikonda£51apuram is mentioned only 
in the records of the fourteenth year and afterwards (see inscription 
of the seventh year summarized earlier m this chapter) He says 
that some historical introductions of this king refer to conquests 
of the two Kongus, Ilam and Karuvur The only instances seem 
to be No, 9 of 1926 and No 72 of 1924 which cause a difficulty by 
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and effective sway of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I must 
be taken to have been more or less confined to the Pandya 
country, including in it portions of modern Puduk- 
kottah and Tnchmopoly, this at any rate is the con- 
clusion that arises from the provenance of the many 
inscriptions that can be assigned to him without any 
possibility of doubt There are references in the records 
(54.6 of 1922, 14S of 1908, etc) to a throne Malavarayan 
at Madura , one recoid (No. 77 of 1916) refers to a throne 
of the same name in a palace at Pon Amaravati in 
Puramalainadu , it also refers to a Mudivalangum- 
perumalsandi evidently instituted in commemoration of 
the restitution of the Chola crown and the date of the 
record is 528 days after the fifth year, i.e., the seventh 
year of the king The coins 1 with the legend Sonadu- 
kondan must also be ascribed to this king. A record 
from Melkadayam (No. 524 of 1916) in the eighteenth 
year of the king refers to a shrine called Kaliyuga- 
ramesvara, which indicates that the title Kaliyugarama, 
found also in some coin legends, may belong to our 
king or some predecessor of his. AtisayapEndyadeva 
seems to have also been another title of this king. 2 


being mixed up with the name of Kulottunga III and his achieve- 
ments The epigraphist says that No 9 of 1926 records that the Chola 
kingdom was^estored to Kulottunga III, and after a careful consideration 
of the points made in his discussion, »I cannot help thinking that there is 
some jpistake here either m the inscription or in its rendering These two 
records are of the fifteenth and sixteenth years, and both come fiom the 
Ramnad district May it be that there was something in this part of 
SundarS’s rei^n that led him to look upon himself as the successor of 
Kulottunga III or to ignore his successor Raja Raja by adopting the device 
of a double historical introduction ? 

1 See Sir T Desikachari’s papers on Pandyan Coins in the Tamilian 
Antiquary It has been supposed that coins with the legend, Kacct- 
valangum perum&l may also belong to this king, but one wishes there 
was more evidence m favour of the supposition than is available at present 

2 No 662 of 1916 from Sermadevi and ARE , 1917, part ii, para 9 

20 





1*1 this pAnijyan nnonoM 

A "*rlain Solan IJyyanimaduvan r//m Ourubnjatlarayan 
appears to have be/ n an impojlanf peison uwnny I bo 
offinabsof tin hnj'. ‘No. 5 ^ of 1 (p9 whirl) contains 
veises in pianse of him slates that Ik* was the minlsfei of 
tlu binj' and that Ik* bin'll I Ik- yarblwin’liu , flits ayillia- 
maiutafia and tlx maha innntlapn of I be Pe/uma] (Vssini) 
ft mpb at '/ irullan/'al. lb is euJoj'i /'*d a;, tlx* 'lord of 
Tadanjoinni and a . oik who «el apart bin villa,"/* Ana iyur 
a lift t 'I onnavan Mirror, for rondnriin/' lb'* Sund'ua 
Pandyan-'Undl, in I lie v*vr nib ipynnl yeai of lb" bin/p 
lb ultimately ro /* to *,ueh an emux no* in lb'* stab* <bal 
wbenevr r Ik* visited I)k* temple Ik* enjoyed )1 k* honour of 
a hi (urn beinj' sounded pro* burning, ‘ fJaill Guiubu) rf- 
lambiran is eome/ 7 bis Ournbnlalfaiayar abo con- 
'/runted a stone b mpb* for 7 an/' rd Tf>ar and bis eoworf 
Gann, otbej benefarfjons of bis are alao j/rorded . 1 
We find mention of other lor a) ebirftain, lib'* Majavai 
Manibbam and Kandan IJdayanjeydan Gan/'/*yan whoso 
benefaetiona enrb bed temples and mailin', and aJao p/tve ; t 
stimulus to learning and art. We bear of a eourf-poef of 
tla bin/' introdin m^anotbei po'Mto Ibe/ lib f Gan/'eyan ; 
and a "*rl'tin * Kaviiayar Tfb/ara fsiva f/dai/nr of 
f Jftaradr'am ' v/as I Ik yum of Malt/ar VJapibbam 
and re'ipbnt of a ' C,nrmlul' t iyft' in (Jk ,b ip' of 
land , 2 Sfvertl oilier reeord, of Maravirmm Sundaia 
Paridya contain mien at m/' refer'*))' ' , to lO/itutional 
and cultural miti'r,, but lb' '* refer/'/)" s a/c , b'*',l 
re //<///! for o/i) >jd/ ration lo/yller v/iih , similar 
nmols of otb' r Paodyan bin/'s of lb' Aero nd 
Lmpm . 

llie latest records of Maravarman Sundara Papd/a 

> a u y , rr/i, i’i>n 11, p <.u>% w r /i 

' A /<*,/' , 1W, f':nt )J, ta.r- /"/reel 
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are dated in his twent\ -third Near 1 and Ins reign must 
be taken to ha\e come to a close some time in \.D. 123S- 
1230 Phe immediate sin. cessoi 01 the lieu -apparent in 
the last , ears ot Maia\arnnn Sundara Pfmd\ a was a 
litaxarimn KulasCkhain who seems to hn\c had a ven 
short reign, his accession being somewheie in lune \ D. 
i--s : . S L >well renntked in 1015 that bettci pi oof was 
icquned than was then forthconuno for placing this 
king between the two Maia\arman Stindai 1 Punch as of 
thi" period A record from Tiruttanghl (No 5 jS of 
loee) ttirni"hes such proof. This inscription, ' dated in 
the second \ ear of ]at.'i\arimn Ktilasekhara refers to the 
gut ot land in Anuvur b\ Solan U\ \aninradu\an alta c 
Gurukuhttarajan for the Sundara Pnndxan Sandi institut- 
ed b\ him m honour of Mara\arman Sundam Pandya 
(< < \ n 1216) Put we do not hear am thing more of 
tins Jatfuaiman KulasCkhara and so fai no iccoids that 
could be positiveh ascribed to him aie known to mention 
a icginl rear later than the second We mi) peihaps 


’ No *'07 o! from \ e||nmir m 1'udttkhoUah At part ii, para 4*1, 
l R /- l‘>23 it 1 tated tlmt records in twmti two flits one Mur nn 

i ton t’t<> m the u tr \ dilution, tuil tluw Miins to In no inscription 
of the twi tt\ thiril tear in th a collection Mr I. 1> Su unikknnnu (// p 
/,/**, \ol i p tri ii, p ‘Ml quote n lhidukkott »h record of the t\unt\ in lith 
tet u tl m tr licit flic il iti is not <inlt< ri i ul tr n til tiiti\ not Is of this I inn; 

:m e / A , col xll\, pp 1*10-1 

' lilts i # ili cn st a , n 1 Rl , 1*121, part il, pan SI Mr L ID 
Sw intil 1 limit's attempt to prnu *a longtr ri j,n:tl period for this king; 
/ A , < pi \ltl and 'ns \ ol 1, part ii, p *•! cannot ho lit Id comini 

inp Also 'IRE, lllf,, \pp O In the 1‘udukkottah inscriptions, Nos 330 
to 337 which pin high rignnl )eirs ranging from eight to twoutj six 
ccrtaml\ f hi Ui ij' to tlto earlier 1 iug Moat of these contain roforenus to 
Katd 1 1 \]mj ti\ In nit is Kali 1)11 Nada|v"itt, who is also referred to in 
No 240 of the third tear of the earlier 1 hip as also In No 2t>t) of tho eipltUt 
\c tr o* liar tvarman Sundara P3nd> a 1 This A|n<Jaiyun gets tlatcs irotu 
a u 1 1513 to 1224 ron i hh It is very unlil cly that hi rnrvhcd tip to the 
twmti sixth )car of Jn|a\ nrntan kuln'Tkharn II, which wottid fall about 
ad 12fil The nstronomlcnl details in 330 are said to ileltl a d 1245, 
hut, very libel), there are other solutions 
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suppose that Kuiasekhara died in the life-time of 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya and that before his death, 
he chose as heir-apparent another Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya whose accession has been placed between 
July 13 and December 7, A,D. 1238 1 To the reign of 
this Maravarman Sundara Pandya we may therefore 
turn. 


1 / A , vol z la, p 191 In No 78 of 1916 wnicb is a record of 
the Srnda-a Pandya cho too V tne Chola country, etc., there is a 
reference to a brother-ia Isvr ( tnateunatt fr) of the king, rrhose name was 
Kulafekbara One con decs if this brother-in-law is identical with the 
soortlned king Jat Kala§ekoara II But tnere is nothing to support 
tn s conjecture except the name 
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MARAVARMAN SUN PAR A (mr. A.l> ll’HS) 
JATAVARMAN SUNDARA (at, Am U'5U 

MARAVARMAN Sundara PAndyv II siu'cceckxl to the 
throne * m A.D. 1238. His mscnptions begin with tin' 
characteristic formula Pumahv Tvitvmn Pont l a rant a* 
dandaiyum and as there seems to be as yet none ol these 
that gives a regnal year higher than 15 (No 132 of i8o.|), 
his reign must be taken to have continued up to about 
AD. 1 253. 1 The historical introduction of this mlei 
furnishes no information of any value and most of his 
records make large grants for various religious purposes 
such as the study and lecitation of religious hymns in 
temples. There is no reason to believe that the extent 
of the kingdom suffered any diminution under this ruler 
and the political relations among the Pandyas, Cholas and 
Hoysalas seem not to have altered much since the time 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I The frequent 


1 For the date of accession, see Kielhom E 1 , vol vm Also Swmuik- 
kannuin/zl , vol xln and Sewell in 1 A , vol \liv No 141 of 1902 from 
Tiruvendipuram gives the sixteenth year, but ns the text is not mailable, it 
is not possible to say if it belongs to this king A more serious difficulty is 
presented by No 616 of 1902 from the Tanjore district which refers to the 
seventeenth year and has been referred to a d 1255, (i c , to our king) by 
Messrs Sewejl and Swamikkannu Pillai But this record like some others 
gives the title 1 who conquered every country ’ (e g 402 of 1905, 358 
of 1918, 446 of 1909, 582 of 1915) I am unable to accept this ns belonging 
to Maravarman Sundara II acc 1238, because (a) No 462 of 1916 of the > ear 
12 of Maravarman Sundara Pandya ’ who was pleased to take all countries ’ 
contains astronomical details which, according to Mr Swamikkannu Pillai, 
do not suit any date between a d 1216 and 1315 and (6) .Sewell has found 
the astrcmomicdl details in 616 of lflJ2 not quite regular (I A , vol. \liv, 


We have also to leave on one side for the time being three records of 

S , Unda f a Pattaraadai and SennadCvi (550, 562 and 668 o { 

tothl^ the £or ™ miW/ar Ttruppuya, etc , one of which (5G2) refers 
to the sixth year of Periyanayanar Kula£ekhara 
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whole of Southern India up to Nellore and Cuddapah 
was brought foi a time under Pandya supremacy 
and all the rival dynasties, old and new, were beaten 
in the field or laid under tribute The Cholas were 
reduced to a veiy obscure state and the Hoysalas 
were punished for their past aggressiveness , the Kongu 
country ’passed under the Pandyas, and the Hoysala 
potyer was confined to its original home in Mysore. 
Ivanchipura became a secondary capital of the Pandya 
empire and in the south the island of Ceylon was 
firmly held by the Pandyan lulers of this period, while 
the Kerala rulers were made tributaries of the empire. It 
would seem that in all these achievements Sundara 
Pandya was ably assisted by princes who were more 
or less closely related to him and held subordinate 
positions in various parts of the empire At least one of 
these is well-known from his records, a Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya of whom something will be said at the beginning 
of the next chapter 1 

1 Reason has been show n before for not accepting the theory of five rnlers 
reigning contemporaneous!} from generation to generation Mr L D 
Svvamikknnnu Pillai himself seems to hav e abandoned the theory on further 
consideration, as his discussion of Pandya chronology (mediroval) in part 11 
of \ol i of his Indian Cphcmcns proceeds on other lines The new 
arrangement he adopts is to bring together all the Jntavnrmans and make 
them constitute one line of rulers and likewise make another, a second line, 
out of all the M^ravarmans— a course which is not supported by any reasons 
stated And even so, overlapping *of reigns has not been avoided 
Of this-\ery important and vexed question, I am, after a close study of 
the numerous records, unable to see any solution other than the one follow- 
ed in the text, that is, generally to follow Kielhorn's lead and select the more 
importanfand better represented kings for being treated asm the main line 
of succession and to make the less known rulers subordinate in position 
This is the best that can be done till some discovery enables us to settle the 
f“genealogy of the rulers of this period The absence of published tests of 
most of the records relating to this period imposes a serious handicap on any 
one who attempts its study 

One general remark may be made The presence of several contemporary 
rulers may be a sign of strength In the empire as in the case of the Chola 
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It has been possible to calculate within remarkably 
narrow limits the date of the accession to the throne of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya and to fix it between 
April 20 and 28, AD. 1251 1 His records can 
be distinguished easily by the attribute ‘ Emm an d- 
alamum-koiidaruhya ’ which belongs only to him among 
the Jatavarman Sundara Pandyas. Several 0 of his 
records also start with the characteristic string < of 
surnames in Sanskrit commencing with Samasta-iagala 
dhura More rarely there is a long historical introduction 
in Tamil beginning Pumalar Valar Ttkal Besides a 
long Sanskrit stone inscription in the Srlrangam temple, 
there are several stanzas in Sanskrit celebrating the 
king’s martial prowess and political power and recording 
his splendid gifts to various temples in Tinnevelly, 
Chidambaram, Tirupputkuli, Kanchipuram and other 
places But all the same, it is not possible to give a 
connected chronological narrative of the transactions of 
the emperor’s Oeign f r0 m the numerous records of his 
time as so few of them are dated The Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions are all of them in verse and yield no dates whatever 
Of the Tamil records, several contain astronomical parti- 
culars and generally bear regnal years, but most of these 
relate to private transactions 01 record religious gifts 
without containing any references to the political occur- 
rences of the reign. Almost the only exception among 


empire of the tenth and eleventh centuries and the Pandya empire of the 
thirteenth, especially after the accession of Jatavarman Sundarr Pandya 
(1251) , or it may be a sign of weakness as in the case of thd Pandyas of the 
period of decline in the Tinnevelly district There will of course be a 
difference In the one case the presence of a strong central rule unifies the 
administration of the kingdom , in the other, each ruler goes his own way, 
and jealousy and weakness are the result 
1 See Kielhom, El, vol ix, p 227 and R Sewell following L D 
Swamikkannu Pillai in I A , vol xliv, pp 192-4 
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the published records of the reign is an inscription in 
the seventh year of the king from Tiruppundurutti in the 
Tanjore district (No i66of 1894) with the long histori- 
cal introduction 1 Pumalai , etc , and this gives us an idea 
of the king’s prodigious activity in the early years of his 
rule 

Sundara Pandya proceeded against the Chera king 
with a very small force and destroyed him and his forces 
in a battle and ravaged the Malainadu , 2 he then compel- 
led the warlike Chola of ancient lineage to pay him 
tribute , afterwards he attacked the Hoysalas in the 
region of the Kaven and besieged them m a fortress ; 3 
after inflicting great losses on the Hoysala forces and 
killing many commanders like the brave ^mgana, 
Sundara Pandya captured the elephants and horses of 
the enemy together with a large amount of treasure and 
a number of women, but refrained from fighting further 
when he began to letreat from the field 4 5 Sundara 
then did away with the traitorous 'Serna (Q&u>esr) s , 


1 The same historical introduction \\ as published by Mr T A Gopinatha 
Rio in the Sen Tamil, vol iv,pp 514-6 Mr Rno’s text has been reproduced 
and translated b) Dr S K Ai^nngnrin the Appendix to his South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders The regnal year a' the end is Dot given and 
it is not know n if the introduction r taken from No 166 of 1894 or a different 
record However that may be, the text differs in some respects from the 
official text published in the .S' / / , vol \ , as will be seen from the subse 
quent uotes 

T Cf -JlalvS Ceram in No 179 of 1892 and Keralavamla nirmulana in the 
Sanskrit introduction 

3 The^ reading LfrflGB&aSeiifaiL—p&i is in the S 1 1 text The Sen Tamil 
text leaves a gap here 

4 ‘ Thinking that it is unfair to fight the Ho>sala who had taken to flight, 
he made him ascend the mountain ’ i e , perhaps go back to the plateau 
country (Text of the S 1 1 ) 

5 Here Mr Gopinatha Rao reads for G&ld&bt But the latter is no 

doubt the correct reading whatever it means The defeat and death of the 
Chera king has already been mentioned and the Sanskrit records of the 
reign leave no doubt aj to the reading , Kseniais-sainam-Seundh in No, 179 

21 
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captured Kannanur-Koppam which no one else could 
even think of approaching and ruled the rich Kaven 
country as if it were the Kanni land 1 He imposed a 
tribute of elephants on the Karnata king 2 and com- 
pelled the ruler of Ceylon to surrender pearls and 
elephants 3 He then attacked the strong fortress of the 
rich city of Sendamangalam and fought several engage 
ments which struck terror into the heart of the Pallavfi , 
having thus become master of his territory, and captuied 
his forces and treasure, Sundara finally restored him to 
the rulership of the land He then went to Chidambaram 
and worshiped God Nataiaja, and pioceeded to Sriran- 
gam where he wore the garland of victory , 4 performed 

of 1892 , Chitvd. K$cmim in No 52 of 1893 Also the title K^imastna 
vtddrana narasxmha of Maravarman V'kraraa P.lndyn in his records begin- 
ning Samasta-bhuvanekavTra, e g , No 12 2'of 1895 I am unable to tdentifj’ 
this Ksema A Seuna king was the enemy of a Gandagopnla {ARE, 1920, 
part n, para 55 ) The Sennas were the Yadavas of De\ngin 

1 There is a play on QunarerfirsirG) and aaredt\nrr(B, the idea being that the 
Chola country became as much a part of Sundara Plnd>a’s empire ns the 
traditional Pandya country Here the conjectural Quit in the official text 
should certainly be 

* The words preceding <r0«t_ir(iSSb3r are not easy to make out Mr Gopi 
natha’s text has 1 Qu(nfiienaiurre^\p iSesreasQ^esirsQiu ’ and the official text 
reads * iScsresrQ^srrsQiu ’ while the correct reading ippears 

to be 1 iSarar&Qij&air&SiLi ’ which may recall 1 jjqjch- 

Qsu pGupfl ’ of a few lines before 

3 Mr K V S Aiyar thinks that Sundara Pandya refused to 
accept the tribute from the Ceylonese king and seized Q lum [Annent 
Dekhan, p 166) This is clearly wrong as the text says— 

&ireu6odar uSen/DQ siresri — 0a f? But what follows is read as 

pemslhr ’ in the official text which looks so Improbable , Mr Goplnatha 
Rao’s text has ‘ euQfjfienp iDjpifipx&iaG]%Bsr ’ and if this is the correct reading, 
as very likely it is, jyeurar must be taken to refer to the Palla\a chief- 
tain who is mentioned a little later and this is the construction adopted 
by Dr S K Aiyangar 

4 The garland of victory (ei/recsr) which had in it margosa flowers 

from the groves of Uraiyur was worn at Sriraugam, not ut 

Chidambaram, contra Dr S K Aiyangar's translation. 
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man \ t.tfiio/iti a* which pleased the: e)es and hearts of all 
spectaioi and evoked man) blessings from learned poets, 
and clinched Sriiangam. And in that temple which he 
rooted with gold he sat upon a splendid throne with his 
queen, and wore a golden crown and emulated the 
morning sun rising on the lop of the eastern hill 1 * 

I lu>c incidents m.i) now be discussed in the light 
ol tuc other records ot the reign 1 he conquest oi the 
Cliera countr) must have taken place ver) early in the 
leign \n inscription trom I innevell} (No 75 of 1927) 
dated in the third )ear ot 1 nbnuvancakravartin koner- 
uimai-hondan gives tnc name navivenra-caturvedi- 
mangalam lor a village in the nughboui hood and a Vira 
K ivi Udajamartl mdavarman is known to have been 
ruling in Iravancorc in \ 1> 1251 - It is just possible 
that the name of the village commemorates oui kings 
victor) over the Cnera king 

1 lie campaign against the Chola king may be passed 
over as the Lhola countr) in this periou was practical!) 
a protectorate ot the iio) sains t lie attack on lloysala 
ioiees and the fate ot the 1 io)sala commander Smgana 
ire icicrrcd to in a binnngam epigraph, wlieie he is said 
10 have been given over to a rutting elephant on the 
oattieneJd 3 1 he stunning oi the ‘lortilications of 

i\annanur-koppam and its occupation alter the flight 01 
the lloysala king \ ini bomesvara took place before the 
seventh )car of Jatavarman bundara Pand)a, 1 e before 

1 lilt, test Is ‘ uiz^n fczsGurp uCucr* Q&MftiLjUi 

iMd 1 am not able to see m tins the proper name loi the crowu, 
\ai’arOda)a, as is done b> Ur S k Aijuugur Larher we lu\e 
£ Qcjcrr (£,r lccx** Slc-AtrrGr iBcs-e^ 

* see . I J\ L , 1 1 J27, pirt ii, p ira -15 1 he reeord ina> also belong to 

Mur varnunl kuln'kkhnru and the evidellee quoted is b> no means 
eoi elusive 

J ien Jami[, vol l'i P 4DG- bl) of 1W2 
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A.d 1258. Though 'the Hoysalas were compelled to 
retreat and to accept defeat for a time, they evidently 
refused to give up their possessions in the Tamil country 
without a struggle, and there was perhaps much fighting 
of which we have no direct evidence now The long 
Sanskrit inscription of Sundara Pandya from ^rirangam 
opens with the statement that Sundara Pandya 'had just 
sent to the other world the Moon of the Karnata Country 

p 

(Somesvara) who had caused much trouble to Srlran- 
gam 1 And another inscription of the fourteenth year 
(AD. 1264--5) from Pirupparkkadal, North Arcot 
(No 702 of 1904) registers an order issued by Sundara 
Pandya from Kannanur The death of Somesvara is 
generally placed about A.D 1262 and Sundara Pand)a 
seems therefore to have held Kannanur continuously 
from the time he occupied it some time before his seventh 
year And even after the death of Vira Somesvara, his 
successor Ramanatha appears to have been mostly kept 
out of Kannanur during Sundara Pandya’ s time. 2 

The relations with Ceylon may be reserved for con- 
sideration later The conquest of Sendamangalam and 
the subjugation of its Pallava or Kadava chieftain is the 
last military success recorded m this epigraph This 
chieftain was Kopperunjmga whose records aie found as 
far north as Tripurantakam (Kurnool) and Draksarama 
(Godavari) 3 , he seems to have reckoned his regnal 
years from A.D. 1243 4 More than ten years earlier he 

1 E 1 , vol 111 , pp 11 and 14 * 

* This seems the best way of expla.ning the reference to tfanianmhipati 
in the Srirangam record (No 60 of 1892;, cf Hultzsch, ARE , 1892, para 7 
and E l , vol Hi, p 9 Contra Dr S K Aijangar, op cii , p 49 Ser also 
ARE , 1911, part li, para 47 and 1905, part H, para 23 

3 E g Nos 198 of 1905 and 419 of 1893 

* E I ol vii, p 165 Attempts have sometimes been made to differen- 
tiate between two Kadava chieftains, father and son, and treat the father as 
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had attempted the overthrow o( his Chola suzerain, but 
thi** rebellion being suppressed by the intervention of 
Hojsaln Vna N'arasimha II, he resumed his position 
as a feudatorj of the Chola king Raja Raja III In 
1245-} he assumed the titles ‘ dTva ’ (king) and SaLuu- 
oh,t : aitu and apparent)} set himself up .is 

an indc*penvieiit sovereign. I en jears later he claims to ' 
ha^e deteated ceitain 1 )andana)akas of the Hoysala king 
in the battlcucld at Pei ambalur (1 nclunopoly district; 
and seized then ladies and treasures * I he date of this 
iccoid tails too earls in the reign of jatavarman Sundai.v 
Pandj.i loi us toassume that tins campaign of the Kadava 
king in 1 rielunopoh uas undertaken in concert with 
the Pand\a unpcioi against the lloj^alas. On the othei 
hand, 111 the Diaksarama record (No } 19 of 1693) dated 
m S a! u mb) (\ I > 1202) koppeiunjinga claims to have 
nded in the establishment ol the Pandj a cmpiic The 
lecoidstf kdpperunjinga manifest!) do not eschew 
hjperboje out the campaign against the Hoysalas in 
I rich.impoh 10 \ J 3 1252-3, it it was undertaken in 
eoneert with bumhra Panel) a, 111a) be taken to furnibh 


the 11 , )iui k , i ( k 0 1 R 1 111, who (1 y un. in the 1 irusci.dipurai 1 insu p 
.in i n tl tlu oil is cumitif to pout r I iter in e o 1213 {A A* L WOb, port n 
p ir i Sj lint there i no ut’iuintn ion \ 1 1 to dtp i r t from the positu n 
t il c i up by Hull? eh in editnu tlu 1 irm cndipuram record (/S' /, vol \n), 
ind 1 tm Mill ntln td » n sunn onh out kiidnta chitftmn A\aniynlnj 
pin ul In koppfrunjinp idem olios A'* im nannsambh i\ a Mnharajnsjmb i 
who ui subordin itc to the Cholas till a t> 12-13, then assumed indepen 
dencc and afterwards btc init tributary to tilt Piindyn kings after flit 
camp ugn of Jagi\ innan Sundar i P'tndy a against Sendnrunngnlam 
Alagfyn 5iynn kopptrunjinp t niti t bt taken to mean kopperunjiDgn, tl e 
son of Alnpiyn isiynn ( A /' L , 30 )G, part u, para 5) The kopperunymg i 
records nrt cbaracttrirtd by certain ornin on features which are bi ter 
<, account»d for on the hypothesis of Hidt/_seh than on any other, and there it, 
nothing intrinsically improbable in a chieftain holding power from, say, 
a D 12211 at the earliest to about A D I2S0 at the latest The subject 
cannot be pursued further here 

* No 73 of 1918 from Vriddhucnlaut and A R b , 1925, part ii, para 26 
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some basis tor the boasttul title assumed in the Uraksa- 
rama inscription 1 

As a matter of fact, it is not easy to determine exactly 
the relations between Sundara Pandya and Kopperun- 
pnga If they were so friendly about A.D. 1253, it is 
difficult to see why Sundara Pandya refused the tribute 
sent to him by the Kadava chieftain and attacked his 
capital with such fury and took possession of his kingdom 
and his arm) before finally restoring him to rule over 
his country There is no doubt, however, that at this 
time Kopperunjmga sustained a loss of status and 
became a subordinate tributary of the Pandya emperor. 
Nearl) fourteen years later the Kadava king is found 
remitting his tribute to the Pandya king when he is 
camping in Cnidambaram 2 

1 The expression used is Pandya mandala-sthapana-sutra. dharlna ( El , 
sol mi, 167, n 5 ) 

1 No 162 of 191-1 01 the fourteenth yeai ot Jataearman Vira Pandya 
(A P /, , 1915, part n, para 36 ) 

1 here is nu undated record (No 229 of 1925) from the Mayavaram 
taUiq which says * that during the regime of Kopperunjingadeea a certain 
Alagiya Pallavar alias Virapratapar kept the Hoysalas in confinement and 
»e\ied tribute from the Pandyas ’ (APE, 1925, part n, para 26) It is 
not yet possible to say what exactly this means 

\n altcrnatne reconstruction of the relations between Sundara Pandya 
and Kopperunjinga may be suggested ike campuign referred to m 
No 73 of 191s ( Vriddhlc dam) may be treated as nn incident in the 
generally hostile relations between the Hoysalas and the rather ubiquitous 
Kopperunjmga with which bund ira Pandya bad nothing to do Then 
bunda-a’s attack on SCndamangal.un will not need any special explanation 
(that is not forthcoming) as it will be part of his policy of imperial expan- 
sion (dig^ijaya) And the claim in the Urak^arama record may be 
based on Kopperu-jinga’s subordinate co-operation with Sundara Pandya 
in his la or camp ugns during which, as a feudatory, he would La\e been 
bound to help Sundara Pandya 

M' K \ S Aiyui (Artcici ( JJckhan, pp lb7-b) supposes that 
Si d ira Pandya tnd kopperunjmga continued to be iriendly tortheend' 
and tnat the campaigu against Senclamangalam was fought against the 
ifojsai is and for the sake ot kopperunjinga But in doing so be seems to 
ha\ e ov erluut. ed the guidance turnished by the Sanskrit inscriptions ot Sun 
dam Paudyu Aa(J akakatt ku(apdkala in the Savtasiajagad introduction, 
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Thus, before the seventh year of his reign, Sundara 
Pandia extended his sway over Travancore, and the 
modern districts of Trichmopoly (including Puduk- 
kottah), Taniore and South Arcot There were other 
successes achieved about the same time or soon after 
that are mentioned in the Sanskrit introduction begin- 
ning Safita^/a/avadad/iaur which appears as early as the 
seventh lear of the reign (No 260 of 1906) and in other 
records There is no possibility at present of deter- 
mining the order in which these expeditions were 
undertaken by the king 1 He is said to have subjugated 
the Magadai country, a name applied in mediasval 
records to portions of Salem and Arcot districts, and it is 
quite possible that this was done m the course of the 
war against the Hoysalas and Kopperunjmga 2 The 
conquest of the Kongu country must have also resulted 
from the same campaigns, and there is very good reason 
to believe that the modern districts of Salem and Coim- 
batore formed part of the Pandya empire for some time 
after Sundara Pandya’ s reign 3 Lastly, Sundara Pandya 

Kdthaka nrftah pradhiamit (No 1S2 of 1S92), Bhanktvd KSfhakadur- 
gan: (No 52oflS93) Gfioradvatratha-khvma kdthaka-puri sairfiat samakar 
frnaofthe Srirangam Inscription ( E I \ol lii, p 7) and a Tamil \erse 
among the Chidambaram inscriptions {Sen Tamil , '•ol i\ p 4921 show 
bej ond doubt that the Kadava chieftain W3s the enemj m the tseDdaman- 
gal am campaign 

'Dr S K Tyyanga'- ( op ctl p 50 and n 1) follows the order in which 
e\ents 3re mentioned m a Sanskrit inscription from Tirnpputhuli (=-No 52 
of 1893 ^rom KaochTpnram) but there appears no particular reason for 
accepting this order as against others, say, that in No 182 of 1892 from 
Chidambaram 

2 Udgatnayya ^Magadham m 52 of 1893 For the extent of Magadai- 
mandalam see ARE , 1925, partii, para 42 

3 See Sen Tamil, \ol iv, p 493 , ARE, 1906, part n para 27 In the 
same ripor 1 ' in paragraph 38 the records of Vfra Ramanatha and VTra 
ViS\matha found in Salem and Coimbatore districts are taken to be 
evidence of a reconquest of this region b> the Hoysalas But the fact must 
be interpreted in the light of the Pandya records found in these districts 
Contra Hultzsch, E / , vol ill, p 11 
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claims to have killed Gandagdpala, occupied Kanchl- 
puram, defeated Ganapati the Kakatlya king, and 
performed a Vlrabhiseka m Nellore This is confirmed 
by some inscriptions (Nos 332, 340 and 361 of 1913) 
from Chidambaram which contain Tamil verses stating 
that Sundara Pandya ‘ inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Telungas at Mudugur, slaughtering them and their 
allies, the Aryas, right up to the bank of the Peraru and 
drivtng the Bana chief into the forest ’ 1 All these 
references are apparently to vanous occurrences in the 
course of a single campaign against the ‘ northern 
kings’, and if that be so, the reference to Ganapati would 
mean that the campaign was undertaken some time 
before AD 1260 The enemy against whom the cam- 
paign was primarily directed was Gandagdpala, a 
Telugu-Choda ruler who was m possession of Nellore 
and Kanchipuram The Bana chieftain and the Kaka- 
tlya king were perhaps the allies of Gandagdpala whom 
Sundara Pandya did not pursue after they were repulsed 
in battle Gandagdpala was however ‘ sent to the other 
world ’, as an inscription from Chidambaram records, 
and his territory was annexed to the Pandya empire and 
entrusted to his brothers who were apparently to rule as 
feudatories of the Pandya sovereign 2 


tr 

1 A R E , 1914, part u, par i 18 ' 

E Sm Tamil, vol iv p 493 The identification of Gandagopala^and of 
the Aryan allies of the Telungas presents considerable difficulty For 
the Ar>as, see Dr S K Aiyangar op cil , p 49, n 4, also the reference 
gnen in the preceding note It is not clear why Prof S K* Aiyangar says 
1 the Aryar are referred to in connection with the Hoysalas in all the three 
references to them we have ’ I have tentatively assumed that it is a reference 
to Ganapvti and his forces which aided Gandagdpala 

From the expression Viragandagopdla vipina ddva dahana in the Sans- 
kri introduction, it has been assumed (e g ARE, 1916, part n, para 81 
and Appendix G) that the opponent of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya was 
\ i ai^andagopala But, the Tamil record speaks only of Gandagdpala 
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The wars of Sundara Pandya resulted in such an 
extension of his power that he assumed the imperial 
titles M ahava] adn a / a-srlparaniesvara and Emmandala- 
mum-kondai uliya They also brought him a vast 

treasure which he employed m beautifying the temples 
at Chidambaram and Srfrangam and endowing liberally 
these fwo famous shrines of fsiva and Visnu At * 
Chidambaram Sundara Pandya is said to have performed 
several tulabhEias and erected a ‘Golden Hall’ for 
Lord Nataraja 1 His gifts to the Srirangam temple 
and his building of parts of it are recorded in a 
long Sanskrit inscription which Hultzsch has sum- 
marized in the following words 2 1 He built a shrine of 

Narasimha and another of Visnu’s attendant Visvak- 
sena both of which were covered with gold, and a gilt 
tower which contained an image of Narasimha Further 
he covered the (original or central) shrine of the temple 
with gold, an achievement of which he must have been 
specially proud, as he assumed with reference to it 
the surname H evtacchadaua Raja l e , “ the king who 
covered the temple with gold ”, and as he placed m the 
shrine a golden image of Visnu which he called after 
his own new surname He also covered the inner wall 


(e£s@uej(zr sippsesn— (?-s/7U/reu&r eSezrgpeofSp Quir&S'Ja.nd it is quite possi- 
ble that Vita ij the Sanskrit expression is not an integral part of the name 
At any rate Vlragandagdpala of KanJhipnram (the son of Vijayaganda- 
gdpala) -fho came to power about a d 1290 could not ha\e been Sundara 
Pandja’b opponent And it seems likely that by disposing of his enemy 
Gandagopala, the Pandya became master both of Kanchlpuram and of 
Nellore alid if t^ls assumption is confirmed by further evidence, it is quite 
possible that Sundara Pandya's enemj was the most famous of the Ganda- 
gopalas, the first of the four mentioned m ARE, 1920, part ii, para S3 
See Bu^terwortb and Venugopanl Chetty, Nellore Inscriptions, (vol in, 
pp 1432-3) on Gandagopala alias Allun Tirnhhalattide\a who was ruling 
in 1254-5 at Kanchl and Nellore 
1 Nos 179 and 182 of 1892, 

* h I , vol ill, p 11 
22 
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of the central shrine with gold and built, in front of it, a 
dining hall, which he equipped with golden vessels. In 
the month of Centra he celebrated the “ procession 
festival ” of the God For the “festival of God’s sporting 
with Laksmi ” he built a golden ship. The last verse 
of the inscription states that the king built three golden 
domes over the image of Hemacchadana-Raja-Hari, 
over that of Garuda, and over the hall which contained 
the couch of Visnu The following miscellaneous 
gifts to Ranganatha are enumerated m the inscription — 
A garland of emeralds, a crown of jewels, a golden 
image of Sesa, a golden arch, a pearl garland, a canopy 
of pearls, different kinds of golden fruits, a golden car, 
a golden trough, a golden image of Garuda, a golden 
under-garment, a golden aureola, a golden pedestal, 
ornaments of jewels, a golden armour, golden vessels 
and a golden throne The first of the gifts which are 
here enumerated, appears to have suggested the surname 
Ma r aka l a prth v'lbh ri , 1 e , the emerald king which is 
applied to Sundara Pandya in vetse 13 ’ And this gar- 
land of emeralds was seized from the Kathaka (Kadava) 
king Kopperunjmga {vetse 4) Occasionally there are 
recorded in the inscriptions of this reign gifts to pallts 1 
and other religious institutions outside the pale of 
orthodox Hinduism, and this, taken along with the king’s 
liberal and impartial patronage of the shrines Gt Siva and 
Visnu, maybe accepted as some indication of pqace in 
the religious life of the country. 

The epigraphs of this reign contain more direct refer- 
ences to the personal qualities of the monarch than is 
common in mediaeval Pandya records His loye of 
splendour and display is seen in the abhisekas (corona- 
tions) he held at Nellore and ^rirangam and m the 

1 E g. 358 of 1908 
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repeated tulsbhai as on various ocfcasions at Chidambaram 
and Srlrangam. 1 Almost every verse m the Ranganatha 
inscuption is calculated to impress this trait of the king 
on its readers, and he is repeatedly spoken of as ‘ the 
Sun ’ m expressions like Ra/asUrya , Raja-tapana^ Ksiti- 
pati Ravi , etc Some of the inscriptions from Chidam- 
baram* bestow special praise on the king’s peisonal 
courage in battle and on his skill in capturing fortresses 2 * 
T*hat he gloried m the extent of his empire may be 
inferred from his title K&nclupura- Varadhlsvara in his 
Sanskrit introduction, corresponding to Katuhlpuram 
Kondaii of some Tamil records (No 64011927) Sundara 
Pandya was very proud of the golden roofs he had made 
for the gods at Chidambaram and Srlrangam, and set up 
images called KoyilponmZyndapu nmal in different parts 
of the realm in commemoration of the act and instituted 
special festivals to the images every month on the day of 
Mrda , the astensm of the king’s birth 3 After his exten- 
sive conquests he assumed the surname Eilandalaiyanav 
(became lord of all), issued coins with that legend, and 
instituted in temples special festivals called altei tins 
name 4 The name Kodandaiama does not seem to have 


‘Dr S K Aiyangar’s statements that the king mounted on an elephant 
and weighed himself against gold and jewels is based on the Koil o[ugu , as 
also his reference to the queen Cherahula\alb The 'elephant-feature’ is 
not confirmffd by the epigraph he qtjotes in the note at p Slop cit 

- Nos 178 and 179 of 1S92 

3 St?e e g 531 of 1920 and ARE , 1921, part n, para 41 

4 See Hultzsch in / A , \ol xxi p 324, for the coins , also No 277 of 1913 
and ARE, 1914, part n, para IS for the festival , also A R E , 1913, party, 
para 44 , A ZR E , 1922, part u, para 37 appears to be mistaken both in 
denying the title Ellandalaiy&nan to the king and in ascribing the other title 
RatyrftitgarQksasa to him The inscriptions 32S and 329 of 1921 are both 
Konennmaikondan records which do not seem to sustain the inferences 
made bj the epigraphist in the paragraph referred to above The summarv 
of the records m Appendix B makes this clear The Sundara Pandya Devar 
who set up the image mentioned m No 328 may be a later king 
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been borne by this king, but by a later Sundara 
Pandya . 1 

Two princes are referred to m some records which 
certainly belong to the time of this Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya, but their relation to the king is not quite clear 
One of them is Kulasekhara, who is called Annalm in 
records of the ninth and tenth years of our king , 2 and 
is perhaps identical with the Kulasekhara for whose merit 
a ntandapa was erected in Tirupputkuli by a minor chief- 
tain or an official who called himself Pallavadhisvara . 3 
It is possible that the reference m all these cases is to 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara II, as the expressions Ksitipa 
and Perumal are used in the Tirupputkuli epigraph. 
The otner person mentioned m the records of Sundara 
Pandya is a Vikrama Pandya who is referred to as 
Nzyanai and in whose name a new village was founded 
in the thirteenth year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 4 
It has been suggested that a Maravarman Vikrama 
Pandya was ruling about this time with an initial date of 
about 4. D. 1 249 and if that was so, he might be the Naya- 
ncir referred to. But more proof is required than is yet 
available before this suggestion can be finally accepted . 5 

1 Contra K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, p 167 Dr S K Aiyangar, 
op at , p 53 and ARE, 1921, part n, para 41 Mr Aiyar refers to 
two facts in support of his view — ( 1 ) that tbe king is called a second Rama 
in plundering the island of Ce} Ion and (2) stone epigraphs providing for 
the kodt.ndnruman fiandi The king is called a second Rama, not 
K&dandarama and the stone epigraphs referred to are Konennmaikondan 
records, none of which necessarily belongs to the present ruler It will be 
seen later that the name was taken by Sundara Pandya who began to rule 
c ad 1302-3 , 

3 Nos 425 and 426 of 1913 and ARE, 1914, part n, para 19 

’ No 19 of 1899 

4 Nos 277 and 278 of 1913 and ARE, 1914, part u, para 20 It is dg ubt- 
fnlif No 90 of 1R97 from MannSrgudi (Tanjore) in the twelfth year of a 
Jatls arraan Sundara which mentions a Vikrama Pdndyan Mandapam 
it a reference to the same Vikrama Rangachan, p 1295 

* See ARE , 1918, part n, para 45 
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It is not possible to say exactly when the reign of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandja closed The latest regnal 
jear mentioned m records 1 with the Sanskrit introduc- 
tion characteristic of the king seems to be the nineteenth, 
which will take us to A I) 1269-70 He might have 
reigned a little longer , in any case there is clear evidence 
that the reign of this illustrious ruler did not close before • 


the next great monarch Maravarman Ivulasekhara came 


to power 


1 K p J'ls of l‘»u(i Mr k \ S Aijar says, 'The last >car of 
.his illustrious I’"nd\ i sovereign takes us to a d 1271’ ( op ct( p 16S) , 
Or s k tivan^ar sn)s lus ‘rule ptr.mps lasted on to lus tvvent) 
third or tvvcatv fourth npiilvcir’ \o rdc-cnccs are given bj either 
No -5M of 1**3 S is in vc ir sc.cn f>hn twenty five of a Jatiivnrrunn Tri- 
bhevan tcahr iv ir in 1 Hlrkhu Nnv mar Sundara F'mcljn Dcvn 


CHAPTER XII 


JATAVARMAN VlRA PANDYA (acc A . v 125 3) 

MARAVARMAN KULA^EKHARA (acc A d 1268) 

BEFORE we give an account of the times of Maiavarman 
Kulasekhara, another ruler who was contemporary yvith 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya for the greater part of his 
reign must be noticed. This is Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya who takes credit for some of the successes won 
during the time of Jatavarman Sundara, and who perhaps 
carried out several expeditions under the direction of 
that monarch There are a considerable number of 
inscriptions that can definitely be ascribed to this Vira 
Pandya, and some of these indicate that he began his rule 
some time about the middle of A.D 1253 1 and continued 
to rule for at least twenty-two years till say A D 1274-5. 2 
It is not possible to fix the area of Vira Pandya’ s rule 
from the provenance of his inscriptions , though most of 
them come from Tmnevelly, Madura and Ramnad 
districts and the Pudukkottah state, we have stray 

1 Kielhorn and Sewell fix the accession between June 20 and July 4, 
a d 1253 (/ A , vol xliv, p 196) Mr L D Swamikkannu Pillai thought 
that KJelhom’s Vira Pandya was a Mara\ arm an and that Ja(a\ arm an Vira 
Pandya was another king who begrn his rule in A D 1254)/ Af , vol xlil) 
According to Sewell the only inscription which seems to support this view 
is No 395 of 1909 and in it Maravarman is a mistake for Ja^avarxfian, as the 
achievements recorded in the epigraph are the same as those of Jatavarman 
(/ A , vol xliv, p 194 and n 16) The final position of the au.hor of the 
Indian Ephanens on this question is far from clear He seems to 
postulate three Jatavarman Vira Pandyas with accession dates in AD 
1253, 1254 and 1280, and says also 1 but this inference is not yet es‘ablishetVj 
b> indubitable proof ’ (vol 1 , partn.pp 95-7) Elsewhere he refers 395 of 
1909 to a Maravarman Vira Pandya of a later century (Pudukkottah 
inscription No 454 ) 

* No 128 of 1908 gives the twenty-second year, A d 1275, (Sewell). 
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records from other places like Kanchipuram (No. 483 of 
1919) and Coimbatore 1 We have in fact no means of 
know ing what exactly w as the position of Vira Pandya and 
rulers like him, ' co-regents’ as they have been called, 
and how the administration of the empire was regulated 
The records of Jatavarman Vira Pandya begin in one 
of three* ways. The simplest form (eg 185 of 1895) 
gi\ps the jatavarman and Tribhuvanacakravartin titles 
and refers to the conquests of I lam, Kongu and the Chola 
kingdom, and the victor} over Vallan and the auhiscka 
at Chidambaram before mentioning the king’s name and 
regnal }ear A slightl} more elaborate form refers in 
like manner to the conquest of Kongu and Ilam, to the 
destruction of a hill [kudu) of the fierce Vadugas, the 
capture of the two banks of the Ganges ( ? ) and the 
Ka\eri, and the camping of the king in Chidambaram to 
collect the tribute from the Kadava and perform the 
ak/itula 2 The most ostentatious of these introductions 
begins with the w’ords Tiruina^nl Valai (^0U5ffierr6i/6rr/r) 
and, w’hile attributing incredible feats to Vira Pandya, 
seems to record some interesting particulars of the actual 
expeditions undertaken by the kmg against the Chola 
countr} and Ceylon We learn from this introduction 3 

1 No 35 of 1923 nnd ARE, 1923, pnrt ii, pnrn CS No* 299 and 
302 of 1919fro8i North Arcot • 

r This form appears in Pudukkottnh Nos 370 nnd 379 of which 379 =• 
No 131-vf 1907 (Madras) The words in the test most be quoted ns there 
is some uncertainty ns to the interpretation — 'Qsirmj@tpsi O^/rcrarffl ©*/rfficu(E’@ 
C^rirx— l^ld J ht difficult) lies 

in the phrase ARE, 1912, part ii, pnrn 39 makes 

this a conquest of Gnngni nildu nnd nt ARE, 1915, pnrt n, para 36 
thephmse seems to be ignored altogether 

3 The summnn is in ARE, 1912, pnrt il, para 39 Text in 
Pudukkottah, No 366 The words nt the end of the summary in ARE, 
1912 ‘ and subdued the KCrnla ’ do not seem to be borne out by the 
Pudukkottah_text 
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that Vlra Pandya * fought with the Chola king a battle 
at Kavikkalam, killed (in fight) one of the two kings of 
Ceylon, captured his army, chariots, treasures, throne, 
crown, necklaces, bracelets, parasols, chauns and other 
royal possessions, planted the Pandya flag with the 
double fish on the Konamalai and the high peaks of the 
Tnkutagiri mountain, and received elephants af> tribute 
from the other king of Ceylon (whom, perhaps, f he 
raised to the throne) ’ Lastly the introduction ^refers 
to the king’s settlement of his relations with a Savan- 
maindan (^n-suesretnin^/sesr) who was at first recalcitrant 
but submitted afterwards. It is possible that these 
facts are implied also in the attribute given to Vira 
Pandya in an inscription in his tenth year which says 
4 he took the crown and the crowned head of fsavaka’ 
But the meaning of these references is by no means 
clear yet 1 However, most of these campaigns must be 
the same as those mentioned m the records of Jatavar- 
man Sundara Pandya, and if the statements' in these 
introductions of Vira Pandya are true, there can be no 
doubt that Vira played a decisive part m some of the 
most important achievements in Sundara Pandya’ s reign 
The conquest of Ceylon narrated in such detail is not 
mentioned in any records dated earlier than the tenth 
year of Vira Pandya. It should, however, be remembered 

o < 

1 There is only one text of this important record (Pudukkottah, ^o 366) 
and in it the reference is in the following: words (11 11-12)— «u[W]Qi_®;e» 
Q&tuiuir P&goQ&ili pQG/Se-ireiesr enLonpesr @en p&e eSffssLpeoeS v edemas 

^(^sQsir&rLD jq&ieuiru UL.ea-8i$}pgi ejLpB@ jyfvjefi (ippm^sefl Qpfi 
urnr Qpy/pflaj etzn-eu(ev)Q) (o piseap imr uar iSdaruSi—L- CinG i inf drxf, 

Ljrfle&eS 0mua ; 0^6»0jr6sj-(6fl)«DZ_ Qsir(Bpp(njeifl ’ No 588 of 191fi from 
Kariggindamangalam (Tinnevelly) does not mention the conquest of Kongu 
but refers to the taking of the crown and the crowned head of ilavaka 
* Probably the land of Savaka might have been intended’— A R E , 1917, 
part il, para 11, 
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that Sundara Pandya is said to have collected a 
tribute of levels and elephants from the Ceylonese before 
. the seventh year of his reign, that is, before AD 1258. 
The Ceylonese chronicles have nothing to tell of these 
transactions and it is not possible to determine how there 
came to be two kings in Ceylon and why one of 
them wrft> selected by VTra Pandya for more favourable 
treatment than the other As for the places mentioned 
in connection with this expedition, it has been suggested 
that Konamalai is very probably the same as Tirukkona- 
malai in the TrvUi am and that Tnkutagin is the name 
applied to a three-peaked mountain m the Kandiyan 
country 1 Kavikkalam, the scene of 'the fight with 
the Chola, in which elephants appear to have played a 
decisive part {vT[appd)) y is not easy to identify The 
only known Chola ruler of the time, Rajendra III, boasts 
of having taken the crowned heads of two Pandyas 
(No 515 of 1922) 

Vlra Pandya’s conquest of Kongu is proved by the 
presence of a few of his records in the Coimbatore 
district 2 Who the Vallan was that was overcome by 
Vlra Pandya before his coronation at Chidambaram, who 
the Vadugas were whose stronghold he destroyed, and 
where that stronghold was, are matters which, like many 
others relating to the history of the Pandya kings of this 
period, mirstbeleft unexpla>ned in the present state of 

1 


'ARE, 1J12, pnrt ii, parn 39 

* A R E , 1923, part ii, para 68 and No 35 of 1923 from Idignrai It is an 
interesting fact that this damaged record contains the well-known Sanskrit 
i introduction Samasta-bhuvanaikavira usually attributed to Maravanuan 
Vikrama Pandya who is taken to haie begun to rule some years later It 
seems possible that the Introduction originally belonged to Vira Pandya 
and was subsequently appropriated by Vikrama Pandya ( ARE , 
1914, part'll, para 20 ) 

23 
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our knowledge. 1 The tributary and subordinate posi- 
tion in the Pandya Empire of the rebellious Kadava 
chieftain, Kopperunjmgadeva, has been mentioned before. 

The records of Vlra Pandya are of more than usual 
interest for a study of the social and economic condi- 
tions of the country during this period Though the 
r more detailed study of such conditions has been reserved 
to a later chapter some of these records may be briefly 
noticed here One inscription from the Pudukkottah 
state (No. 372 of 1906) throws much light on judicial 
methods and describes an ordeal of the plough-share , 
another from Kuryalam (Tmnevelly) registers a trans- 
action between an individual and the assembly of 
Tirukkuttalam which is stated to have met together in 
Tirumukkalvattam, by which is probably meant a hall 
where it usually held its sittings ‘No. 432 of 1917 
records that the village assembly bought a piece of land 
from the people of Sundara Pandyapuram and let a por- 
tion of it on permanent lease to a certain Anda Pillai in 
exchange for a fixed annual rent in paddy and money on 
every mcL (lor-) of cultivated land.’ It was also stipulated 
that the lessee would pay on every ma of waste plot 
that he brought under cultivation an annually pro- 
gressive rate of rent for the first four years and a 
fixed rate thereafter 2 Two epigraphs from the North 
Arcot district (Avur, Nqs. 299 and 302 of 1919) 
contain details of kadamai assessment m that part of the 

* e 

1 Vallan has sometimes been taken to be the king of the Chola ,countr} 
{ARE, 1907, part li, para 27) But the conquest of Vailan is always 
mentioned as a separate event which occurred after the capture of Cho}amand- 
alam thus, ‘/rip(jDraO«/rei@ta G&rripuxzzrL^es/TptuQ&irezr® ameoaasiQKiarjpi 
etc The Vadugas are taken to be Kanarese {ARE, 
1915, part ii, para 36) They might as well have been Telugus to whom 
the name is more commonly applied by the Tamils, 

* A R.E , 1918, part ii, para 48, 


( 
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title ‘ who took all countries ’ had begun to rule, as his 
numerous records point to some day between the tenth 
and twenty-seventh June, A.D. 1268 as the date from 
which his regnal years were counted. 1 It is thus seen 
that there were at least three kings, Sundara Pandya, 
Vlra Pandya and Kulasekhara, at this time. It will 
, become clear from what follows that this feature 'marked 
the whole of Kulasekhara’ s reign and perhaps also the 
period that followed. A Maravarman Vikrama Pandya, 
two Jatavarman Sundara Pandyas and a Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya are known to have ruled with Maravarman 
Kulasekhara at different times, and there were possibly 
others like Maravarman Srivallabha (acc A D. 1257 ) and 
Jatavarman Srivallabha (acc. AD. 1291 ) whose existence, 
though probable, has not been proved beyond doubt 2 
The evidence of foieign writers relating to this period 
confirms the inferences made from the inscriptions. 
Marco Polo, who visited part of the Pandya kingdom 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, speaks oi 
1 hve royal brothers ’ and ‘ five crowned kings ’ of this 
1 great province of Ma’bar’, Chinese sources regard- 
ing the diplomatic intercourse with Ma’bar in 1280 and 
the following years mention ‘ the five brothers who were 


1 1 A , vol xliv and E I , vol x, p 141 Kielhorn’s view that this 
KulaSekhara was the immediate successor of Vira Pandya, the conqueror ot 
finm and Kongu, has now to be given up in view of records sub^equenUy 
discovered 

2 Mr L D Swamikkannu Pillai first discovered the possibility of their 
existence and Mr Sewell after a careful examination of hys data 0 wanted 
further evidence before the existence of these kings could be taken as 
proved (I A , vols xlii and xliv) Mr Swamikkannu Pillai also postulated a 
Sundara Pandya (Jatavarman) with accession date in a d 1270 C (I A , 
vol sin), but subsequently gave him up (List of Pudukkottah Inscriptions, 
p 66 it) The Indian E phcvisms , however, introduces a Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya ucc ad 1270 (vol i, part n, p 101) These instances 
show how difficult the chronology of these kings still contmues to be. 
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Sultans'.' 1 he Muhammadan historian Wassat who 
had chances of gaining a more accurate knowledge of 
South India in his da) snjs, ‘A few )ears since the 
Du 11 w is Smul.ua Ikindi, who had three brothers, 
each of w horn established himself in independence in some 
diiieruit eountrv Lonsulcnng the ro)al state main- 
tained *b\ tlie'-e kings who were all contemporaries, it is * 
no.l surprising that the) slunk ioreign obser\ers as 
ruling inucpcmientlv oi oru another, for not onl) did 
tlie) cause inscriptions n> oe eiigiaved and endowments 
to In m uii eun in his own name out the) seem toha\c 
e\cn esereued tiie ngiit oi coinage \t the same 

time thcie is no U'Uiot about the superior position of Kula- 
selJnri a>- the sovereign monarch, and this seems to have 
Dcen umiersiuou in Marco Polo and \\ ass.af Marco 
Polo sa) s Jut \sjur ' w is the eldest of the live brothei 
kings', \snir ^Wur m another version) is no doubt 
a corniption ol bekliai i \nd \\ assaf though he 
si. lies m one jd u e ' i le a )e*irs since the Dewar was 
bunciar I’anui ' uni loeonls !iis death, says elsewhere 
* l\ des Dewar, the. inter oi vla’bai enjo)ed a highl) 
prospuous hie, e' letiuing to tort) and odd )cars’ 4 
1 lie s)t,iun oi joint rulers or co-regents which thus 
prevailed in the I liter j art ol the thirteenth century in the 

* • 

’ V ulr i ill Con'ic'-, /ti : 1-/1 of )/, rui Polo, ml ii, jjp 331, 13/, 3/1 
M it co ii ti itu n t ti-urllcts’ st<»r\ about the mother of these kings 

b mi; nine a ’lie utne ol hi \i it, ami hi r throwing her ell between them to 
prcicut their h| liimi hi till wn> ■•he, lull mini) n tune, brought them to 
be tt * Hut J' hi it he ilk it will mu t i ureill) Imppcn thnt the) util fall 
net Mid dc-tro) one uileitl ct ’ (|i 371) 

* / lltit at d Dt u io't, \u\ in,)! 

J l?ule anil Cordier, of> ett , \ol ii p 370 and Dr S k Ai)angar, Soutf 
India and Her AfttAammaifai In aders, p 5b 

* LH tot and Do ft on, \o| m, p 53 It ma> be mentioned that the 
Mahtnamla (tit later in the chapter) also knows ol 1 list brethren 1 ol 
whom kuloScLhura was chick 
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Pandya empire must have been the result of the great 
extension of the empire during this period and an imita- 
tion of the practice of sending out princes of the royal 
family as viceroys which had prevailed in the Chola 
empire 

The inscnptions of Maravaiman Kulasekhara ‘ who 
' conquered all countries ’ are very numerous ancf found 
mostly in the eastern Tamil districts and the regnal 
years mentioned m them range from 3 to 44. A few of 
these records begin with a historical introduction ‘ Ter 
Pol etc.’ which is not of much value as most of it is 
poetry The only definite statements made in it are that 
the tiger of the Cholas had been sent to rule the forests, 
that all religions flourished in friendly toleration of one 
another and that the rulers of various countries brought 
their tributes to the king 1 We also learn that the king 
had a palace at Jayangondasolapuram and that the king’s 
throne in the palace was called Kalingarayan. This is 
clear proof that the Cholas had ceased to exist as a 


’ Nos 25 of 1891 and 465 of 1909 of the years ten and four respectively 
Mr Krishna Sastri (at ARE, 1910, part u, para 36) holds that ' it is certain 
that he (KulaSekhara of No 465 of 1909) could not be identical with 
Maravarman Kulagehhara I, "who was pleased to take every country ” ’ 
His reasons are (a) KulaSekhara ‘who conquered e\ery country’ is not 
known to have had any eulogy in the form of a historical introduction , 
(6) the mention of the chief officer Kalingarayan in the repord makes it 
probable that this Maravarman Kulagekhara was a contemporary or suc- 
cessor of Ja(avarm an Srivallabha, and (c) the historical introduction was 
characteristic of the records of the first kings of the mediaeval Pandyas 
Reasons (a) and (c) simply beg the question As for (6), Mr Krishna Sastri 
himself ascribes another record No 366 of 1913 to KulaSekhpra ‘ who took 
all countries ’ for the very reason that it mentions Kalingarayan {ARE, 
1914, part ii, para 22) That No 465 of 1909 does not give the title ‘ who took 
all countries ’ is no argument against its being ascribed to the kin& , for 
when there is a characteristic introduction to a record, the king’s surnames 
ma\ or ma> not appear See Jatavarman Sundara’s records beginning 
Pumalar Valar Dr S K Aiyangar ascribes No 465 of 1909 to our king- 
ed cil , pp 56 and 221 
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power The last of them who made any attempt to save 
the Chola line from annihilation was Rajcndra III and 
lie had probably ceased to rule when Maravarman Kula- 
sphhara came to the throne 1 An epigraph from 
Sermadeu (No 602 of 1916) dated in the twentieth year 
of the king furnishes some commcntarj on his title and 
mentions that he conquered the Malamadu, Sonadu, the . 
two Kongus, 11 am and Tondaimandalam These are 
probably references to campaigns rendered necessary o 1 
account of some local trouble or other, for most of the 
territories mentioned had been brought undei subjection 
b) Jat'ivarman Sundara Pnnd\a and Vira Pandya 

Rather carh m his reign the king went on an expedi- 
tion against the Travancore country (Malamadu) and 
one of the chief incidents in the campaign was probably 
the capture of kollam (Quilon) Some records of the 
king from the TinncveJh district confirm the conquest, 
rather the reconquest, of Malamadu, and give the titles 

Chcu 7/w; vn ra and KoUam-Koitda 2 That Kulasekhara 

* 

continued to be in undisputed possession of the Sonadu 
and Tondaimandalam is proved by the presence of many 
of his inscriptions in all the important places in these 
districts In ‘•pite of Kulasekhara’s claim to have con- 
quered the twm Kongus, no records of his are found 
in the Kongu country On the other hand, a record 
from Tinna\el!) (No. 29 of 1927) mentions 3 that Kula- 
sekhara built a f»aln >a wall of the Tinnevelly temple 


1 S C * -7 PI , 1012 , part ii, pnn 32 nnd 1021 p-mii, pnrn45 Also Dr 
S k. Alvnru'arto/ at, pp SG and 94-5 

r CrthrCaa 'p occur ns enrl> ns the eighth >enr in No 12G of 1907 For 
the rcH see A R / , 1927, pnrt ii. pnrn 42, where the reference to No 120 
of 190S is pcrhnps n mistnhe 

’This record is v--!pned ,0 J nfh arm an KulaSchhnm arc a d 1190 in 
ARC, 1927, pnrt ii. pnrn 41 . but thnt period is too enrl> for n Pandjn 
kiuE who claims to have benten the Hoysnlns 
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from the booty collected after defeating the Kerala, the 
Chola and the Hoysala kings Another inscription 
mentions that the king was in his camp at Kannanur in 
his fifteenth year. 1 We also find records of Kula- 
sekhara’s co-regent Jatavarman Sundara Pandya ( acc . 
\D 1276) in the Kongu country, and later still, early 
, in the fourteenth century, the Muhammadan historians 
tell us of a Pandya ruler with his headquarters at Kalul 
(Karur) 2 All these facts leave little room for doubt 
that the Kongu country was more or less effectively 
controlled by the Pandya rulers till the end of Kula- 
sekhara’s reign 

The conquest of Ceylon is borne out by the Mahftvamsa 
and appears to have taken place about A.D 1284 , when 
Parakrama Bahu III was ruling the island 3 ‘ Then 

there arose a famine in the land (Ceylon). Then the 
five brethren who governed the Pandyan kingdom sent 
to this island, at the head of an army, a great minister 
of much power who was a chief among the Tamils known 
as Ariya Cakkavatti, albeit he was not an Anya. And 
when he had landed and laid waste the country on ever} 
side he entered the great and noble fortress, the city of 
Subhagiri And he took the venerable tooth-relic and 
all the solid wealth that was there and returned to the 


'No 32S of 1923 summarized in A RE, 1924, part ii, para So Tberewere 
however several places of the name Kannanur There is a reference to 
Kanna^tarasar in No 20 of 1912 (from the Tinnevelly district) of the fourth 
\ ear This led Mr Krishna SasTi [ARE, 1912, partii, para 35) to believe 
that the Hojsalas under Vlra Rlraanatha were still occupying the Tamil 
country and interfering with the Pandvas In the absence of the text 
of the inscription ; t is not possible to check the validity of Mr Sastn’s 
nferente , but it is acainst the general trend of affairs after the acarssion 
of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (a d 1251) 

1 Wnssnf in Elliot and Dowson, vol lii, p 54 

3 ■/ R A S , 1913, p 531 It is likely that the actual Pandyan invasion 
of Ce>lon was in the reign of his predecessor (MahdvamSa, xc, vv 48-50 ) 
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Pandyan country. And there he gave the tooth relic 
unto the king Kulasekhara who was even like unto a 
sun expanding the lotus-like race of the great Pandyan 
kings ’ 1 The commander of the Pandyan forces men- 
tioned in this account, Ariya Cakravarti, is referred to 
also m an inscription (No. no of 1903) of the king in 
his thnty-seventh year as taking his orders from him 2 * 
Papakrama Bahu had to bow before the storm and the 
MaJiRvcuitsa says that he adopted persuasive methods 
with the Pandya monarch, visited the Pandyan court 
and succeeded in inducing Kulasekhara to surrender the 
sacred tooth as a favour 

Wassaf says of Kulasekhara’s reign that * dunng 
that time neither any foreign enemy entered his country 
nor any severe malady confined him to bed ’. ‘ The 

fortunate and happy sovereign ’ according to the same 
writer, ‘ enjoyed a highly prosperous life ’ We have 
evidence from the inscriptions, however, of a short period 
of illness from which the king suffered and which appears 
to have had rather important consequences in the public 
administration of the country In an epigraph from the 
Tanjore district (No. 46 of 1906) 3 dated in the thirty- 
fourth year of the king, ‘ the country is said to have been 
in a state of confusion at the time and the people were 
in distress This state of things seems to have been 


1 MahfvatnSa, xc , Tumour and Wiiesinha, part II, pp 314-5 

* Dr S K Alyangar appears to be right in pointing out as against 
Mr K V S Aiyar (see Aiyangar op cit , pp 57-S and Aiyar, Anaeni 
Dekhan' pp 17CV-1) that the Anya Cakravarti was not a Muhammadan but a 
Tamil 

3 See ARE, 1907, part ii, para 27 This record comes from Tirukkadai- 
’t yur anS Mr T A Gopinatha Rao was clearly wrong in ascribing it to the 
KulaSekhara of the civil war of the twelfth century ( Trav Arch Senes, 
•\ol ii, p 16) The details of date in the record work out correctly for 
September 10, a.d 1301 in the thirty-fourth year of our king (/ A , vol, jrliv, 
p 198) 
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brought about by the king making over a portion of his 
dominions to his younger brothers Kulasekhara ap- 
parently resumed the ceded territories subsequently. As 
a result of this step, the people, who had migrated to 
other provinces in the interval, returned to their native 
country’. Another inscription 1 dated about three years 
• earlier in the thirty-first year which records a gift 1 of land 
for the recovery of the king from some illness probably 
explains the circumstances which led to the events men- 
tioned in the later inscription 

Kulasekhara appears to have had the surname Bhit- 
variekavlra which is found in at least one of his records, 
if not more . 2 There are references, in the records of 
Kulasekhara and his contemporary Vlra Pandya, to a 
number of chieftains with names ending m Vanadirayan 
or Mabeli Vanadirayan. These are among the earliest 
references in Pandya records to a race of feudatories who 
seem at first to have started as hereditary local officials 
in charge of the administration of portions of the king- 
dom In later times, the Vanadirayans in the Madura 
country look advantage of the growing weakness of the 
Pandyan kings to declare their independence and restrict 
the actual rule of the later Pandyas to the Tinnevelly 
district It would appear that these local officials so 
long as they retained a subordinate character indicated 
their subjection by employing the names of princes of 
the ruling family as their aliases. The Sambuva^rayans 
who were Chola feudatories are known to have done so , 3 
and the names of the Mabelivanadirayans mentioned m 
the Pandya records under reference are best explained on 

t 

1 No 506 of 1904 which yields a regular date in ad 1299 for the 
thirty first year (/ A , vol xliv, p 198) 

Nos 260 of 1917 and 218 of 1924 Also ARE, 1924, part ii, para 35, 

3 A R E , 1919, part 11, para 21 gives several examples of this. 
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that supposition On the other hand, the kings to whom 
those officials were subject used terms evincing a paternal 
interest in them lik cPt/fa:, Makhal and so on The records 
of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya make reference to a 
Parakrama Pandya Mabeli Van ad hi ray a aluts Pavananga 
Kara called Makkalnayanar , and a Vikrama Pandja Mali a. 
ball Ynnnra)a Najanar nia} also be taken to be of the 
■same period An inscription of Jalavarman Vlra Pandya 
mentions a Pillai Kulasekhara Mabeli Vanarayan who 
ma) be the same as Pillai Mabehvanarayar who was in 
charge of Konadu (part of the Pudukkottah state) under 
Maravarman Kulasekhara We also learn that Kerala- 
smga Valanadu (part of the modern district of Ramnad) 
was under an officer Yanadarajar from the time of 
Jalavarman Sundara Pandya to at least the twenty-fourth 
)C.tr of Kulasekhara 1 he part played by these Banaraya 
chiefs in the lustor) o the Pand)an kingdom from this 
time is easy enough to understand in its genera) outline , 
but there are several obscure details that await further 
stud) and elucidation 1 


'ARK, 1010, pirl i i , para 2S 1922, part li, para Jb 1018, part ii, 
pint 51 , I'KIS, p irt 11, pnrn -IS and 1924, pnrt il, pnra 35 contain \anous 
attempt 1 , at spinning these record 1 ; The most important nmon£ them 
nre No 101 of 101G . No 40 of 192/, No 430 of 1907, No 357 of 1922 , 
No 328 ^if 1923 and others 
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JATAVARMAN SUNDARA PANDYA (1276), MARA- 
VARMAN VIKRAMA PANDYA (1283), SOCIAL JHFE 
AT THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY— 
MARCO POLO 

OF the co-regents who came to power after Kulasekhara’s 
accession, Jatavarman Sundara Pandya claims notice 
first His rule began m AD. 1276. 1 This king had 
apparently no distinguishing titles and the identifi- 
cation of his records is a matter of considerable 
difficulty. There is little to guide the student besides 
astronomical details given m the inscriptions and the 
latest regnal year so far traced by such indications is the 
seventeenth, which takes his rule up to A D 1292-1293 
(No. 594 of 1907) He is the Sonder Bandi Davar of 
Marco Polo and the Sunder Pandi of Wassaf who was the 
Dewar ‘ a few years since ’ and whose death is mentioned 
by him as having occurred in 692 Hijra. His records 
aie found in the Cuddapah and Salem districts, besides 
Tanjore, South Arcot and Chingleput An inscription 
of his, recently discovered in the Tanjore distnpt (No. 31 1 
of 1927), refers to the foundation of a new £aiva Matha by 
a Vidyasiva Pandita, which is no doubt connected with 

< 

1 Mr L D Swamikhannu Pillai first postulated another Jnt5\nrman 
Sundara Pandya with accession in a d 1269-70 (/ A , \ol xlh), Sewe! 
decisively rejected the possibility (/ A , vol \li\ ) and Mr Sw amikkanni 
himself subsequently gave it up See note under Jatavarman Sundarn 1 
at p 66 of the List of Pudukkottah Inscriptions and Ephemens, (vol 1 
part li, p 101) For the accession date in a d 1276, see E 1 , \ol is, pp 
228-9 and E / , vol xi, pp 136 and 259-61 , also E 1 , vol x, pp 143-4. 
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the revival of Saiva activities in the thirteenth century by 
the Saiva teachers (Santanaguravar) beginning with 
Me) kandadex ar who populamed and spread the tenets 
of the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy 1 

Maravarman Vihrania Pandya was another co-regent, 
who began to rule some time in \ D 12S3 2 His records 
begin vfith a banshrit introduction Stwtas/a bhuvanaiLa - * 
; 't a and two I'amil introductions commencing Tiru- 
h ago! Ja,ar.c£al and Ttuui alarmadu The Sanskrit 
introduction, which 1- found also in one of Jatavarman 
Vira Rind) Vs records, recounts practically all the titles 
and achievements of Jatavarman Sundara Pand)a and 
furnishes tiie model lor the introductions adopted by 
some ot the later Ikundjas of the period of decline 3 And 
the Tamil introductions ao not seem to add materially to 
our knowledge of the king It seems therefore that 
Vikrama Pinch a’s banskrit introduction cannot be taken 
to refer to an) fresh conquests on his part Some 
inscription- irom Chidambaram aie in the form of verses 
which seem to be in praise of tms Vikrama Pand)a and to 
record his achievements in pirticular in one of them 

1 A R L , l‘>3 7, pi 11 . p ir i 44 

5 1 lic-c 1 in beej j.rcat diihcuUv regarding the date of this king’ 
accession At o-c time (/ -/ , vol xltv) Sewell and Swamikkannu 
Pilin' were agrred about ad J253 Subsequent!} (sec ARE , 1917, 
Appendix P) Mr Swamikl mnu Pitlat gate up a d 1283 for a d 1269-70, 
fo- v. 1m* spears ,o be nn insufficient reason His Indian Ephcwcris 
(\ol i, part li, pp 92-3) uufortunntU) adds to tbi confusion b} mixing up 
man> things and stating different dates of accession at the beginning and at 
the end It will beseen, however, that on the basis of anj date there are 
difficult es in reconciling all the known facts The accession date 12S3 seems 
to be well established and need not be given up See No S2 of 1918 and 
ARE, 191S, part ii, para 45 Again No 43 of 1905 of the sev entb year of 
the hitg from South Arcot st Ucs that the salt pans belonging to a temple 
remained unused since the time of the Pallavn king Kopperunjinga If it is 
remembered thnt that chieftain ruled almost up to a d 1280, the inference 
is clear 

s Sec Nos 122 of 1896 and 200 of 1895 
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Before proceeding to consider the other co-regents of 
Kulasekhaia and the politics of the closing years of his 
reign, an account must be given of the social and economic 
life of the Band) a country as it struck a foreign observer 
like Marco Polo, whose statements are in several import- 
ant respects borne out by the observations of the 
Muhanfmadan historian Wassaf to whom we owe much of • 
ou{- knowledge of the political condition of the Pandyan 
kingdom at this time 1 

The name by which the country w'as known to 
foreigners was MV bar, a word which, in Arabic, signi- 
fies Passage or Ferry and was applied to the part of 
the Indian coast most frequented by travellers and mer- 
chants from Arabia and the Persian Gulf ‘ Ma’bar 
extends in length from Kulam (Quilon) to Nilawar 
(Nellore) The curiosities of Chin and Machin and the 
beautiful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
ships (which they call junks), sailing like mountains 
with the wings of the winds on the surface of the water, 
are alw a) s arriving there The wealth of the Isles of 
the Persian Gulf in particular, and in part the beauty 
and adornment of other countries, fiom Irak and 
Khurasan as far as Rum and Europe, are derived from 
Ma’bar, which is so situated as to be the key of Hind ’ 
[IVassaf) Writing of Kayal (Call), the chief emporium 
of the Pandyan kingdom, Marco Polo says that the king 
to w’hom the city belongs ' administers his kingdom 
with great equity and extends great favour to merchants 
and foreigners, so that they are very glad to visit his 
city’ ' It is at this city that all the ships touch that 
comci from the West, as from Hormos and from Kis and 


1 The account that follows is based on Yule and Cordier’s Marco Polo 
and Ellwl and Dowson, vol iii, 
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should happen to die, the value of them should be paid 
from the royal treasury ’ 1 

The waste of the country’s wealth on horses that 
Marco Polo speaks of was due not so much to the 
generous terms of the contract under which horses were 
imported as to the unfavourable climate of South India 
in which these horses could not thrive and the * 
ignorance of Indian horse-keepers Wassaf remarks 
'It is a strange thing that when those horses arrive 
there, instead of gmng them raw barley they give them 
roasted baric) and grain dressed with butter, and boiled 
cow’s milk to drink . They bind them for forty 
da)s m a stable with ropes and pegs in order that they 
nw) get fat , and afterwards, without taking measuies 
for training, and without stirrups and other appurte- 
nances of riding, the Indian soldiers ride upon them 
like demons . In a short time, the most strong, 
swift, fresh and active horses become w'eak, slow', use- 
less, and stupid. In short, they all become w-retched 
and good for nothing There is, therefore, a 

constant nccessit) of getting new' horses annually ’ 
Marco Polo confirms Wassaf and says, 1 There is no 
possibility of breeding horses in this country, as hath 
often proved by trial ’ and the * people do not know' in 
the least how r to treat a horse ’ But he also adds this 
1 The hor&j-merchants not only' never bring any farriers 
with fjiem, but also prevent any farrier from going 
thither, lest that should in any degree baulk the sale of 
horses*, whi.ch brings them in ever)' year such vast gains ’ 

1 Wassaf nlso ghes the total \olume of the annual Indian import trade 
in horA-s ns 10,000 animals worth 2,200,000 dinnrs and rather inconsistently 
adds that this amount 'was paid out of the o\erflowing revenues of the 
estates and endowments belonging to the Hindu temples, and from the tax 
upon courtesans attached to them, and no charge was incurred by the 
public treasury ’ 

?5 
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From the earliest times the Pandya country has been 
famous for its pearls and ‘ Marco's account of the pearl 
fisher} is -Mill substantial!} correct ’ He says 1 In his 
(Snnder Bandi Davar’s) kingdom they find very fine 
and great pearls, and I will tell you how they are 
got . . The pearl-fishers take their vessels, great 

and small, and proceed into this gulf (between the 
island of Sedan and the mainland), where they stop from 
the beginning of April ttll the middle of May. The} go 
fir-t to a place called Bettelar, and (then) go sixty miles 
into the gulf Here they cast anchor and shift from 
their large vessels into small boats. You must know 
that the many merchants who go divide into various 
companies, and each of these must engage a number of 
men on wages, hiring them for April and half of May 
Of all the produce they have first to pay the King, as his 
ro\alt}, the tenth part And they must also pay those 
men who charm the great fishes, to prevent them from 
injuring the divers whilst engaged in seeking pearls 
under v ater, one-twentieth part of all that they take 
The'.e fish-charmers are termed Abraiaman (Brahman) , 
n 1 their charm holds good for that day only, for at 
night th f, > dissolve the charm so that the fishes can 
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thence in fact come the pearls which are spread all over 
the world And I can tell you the King of that State 
hath a very great receipt and treasure from his dues 
upon those pearls.’ ‘ Moreover nobody is permitted to 
take out of the kingdom a pearl weighing more than half 
a saggio unless he manages to do it secretly This order 
has been given because the King desires to reserve all * 
sucji to himself , and so in fact the quantity he has is 
something almost incredible Moreover several times 
every year he sends his proclamation through the realm 
that if any one who possesses a pearl or stone of great 
value will bring it to him, he will pay for it twice as 
much as it cost Everybody is glad to do this, and thus 
the King gets all into his own hands, giving every man 
his price ’ 

The king possessed much other treasure of great 
value besides the best of the pearls that were found in 
his kingdom ‘ Round his neck he has a necklace entirely 
of precious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the 
like in so much that this collar is of great value He 
wears also hanging in front of his chest from the neck 
downwards, a fine silk thread strung with 104 (108?) 
large pearls and rubies of great price The reason why 
he wears this cord with the 104 great pearls and rubies, 
is (according to what they tell) that every day, morning 
and eveniBg, he has to say 104 prayers to his idols 
Such i§ their religion and their custom And thus did 
all the Kings, his ancestors before him, and they bequeath- 
ed the string of pearls to him that he should do the 
like.’ 

‘ The King aforesaid also wears on his arms three 
golden bracelets thickly set with pearls of great value, 
and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 
rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell you what this 
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King wears, between gold and gems and pearls, is worth 
more than a city’s ransom. And it is no wonder , for he 
hath great store of such gear ’ 

‘ When the King dies none of his children dares to 
touch his treasure. For they say, “As our father did 
gather together all this treasure, so we ought to accumu- 
' late as much in our turn ” And m this way it 1 comes 
to pass that there is an immensity of treasure accumu- 
lated in this kingdom.’ That Marco was correctly 
informed as to the extent of the treasures accumulated 
by the Pandya rulers is seen clearly from the statements 
of Wassaf on the matter. Of Kales Dewar (Kulasekhara) 
he says ‘ His coffers were replete with wealth, inasmuch 
that in the treasury of the city of Mardi (Madura) there 
were 1,200 crores of gold ( dinars ) deposited . Be- 
sides this there was an accumulation of precious stones, 
such as pearls, rubies, turquoises and emeralds — more 
than is in the power of language to express ’ 

Marco Polo gives some more information of interest 
about the king and his court ‘ This King hath some 
five hundred wives. . The King hath many child- 
ren ’ ‘And there are about the King a number of Barons 
in attendance upon him These ride with him, and 
keep always near him, and have great authority in the 
kingdom , they are called the King’s Trusty Lieges 
And you must know that when the King dies, and they 
put him on the fire to burn him, these Lieges cast r them- 
selves into the fire round about his body, and suffer them- 
selves to be burnt along with him For th$y say they 
have been his comrades m this world, and that they ought 
also to keep him company in the other world ’ These 
statements of Marco about the King’s Trusty Lieges 
may, at first sight, appear incredible, but they furnish an 
excellent commentary on the epigraphical references to 
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Tawavav A pattudawgal {O/^e^esrstiesr^u p&ipeQ&Grr) and 
an institution mentioned in the records of successive 
Pandya rulers of this period 1 becomes intelligible only 
in the light of the evidence furnished by the Venetian 
traveller. 

Marco Polo has some things to say about the life of 
the coihmon people of the country. Their manner of * 

dress seems to have amazed him ' You must know 

« 

that in all this province of Ma’bar there is never a tailor 
to cut a coat or stitch it, seeing that everybody goes 
naked 1 For dccenc) only do they wear a scrap of 
cloth, and so it is with men and women, with rich and 
poor, aje, and with tne King himself . . It is a 

fact that the King goes as bare as the rest.’ The last 
statement shows that surprise at the novelty of the 
foreigners' dress blunted the keenness of the traveller’s 
observation Marco Polo mentions the custom of saft as 
common at f he time and refers also to the practice of 
, allowing a condemned criminal who was sentenced to 
death to sacrifice himself to some God or other of his 
choice Many people, according to him, worshipped the 
ox and ' would not eat beef for anything in the world ’ 

‘ And let me tell you, the people of this country 
have a custom of rubbing their houses all over with cow- 
dung. Moreover all of them, great and small, King and 
Barons included, do sit upon the ground only, and the 
reason they give is that this is the most honourable way 
to sit, because we all spring from the Earth and to the 
Earth* we must return , so no one can pay the Earth too 
much honour, and no one ought to despise it ’ People 
v continue to sit on the ground even now, though, one 
supposes, not for the reason given by Marco 

1 See ARE, 1918 part 11, para 43, 
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1 The people of the counliy go to battle all naked, 
with only a lange and a shield , and they are most 
wretched soldiers. They will kill neither beast nor bird, 
nor anything that hath life , and for such animal food as 
they eat, they make the Saracens, or others who are not 
of their own religion, play the butcher. 

1 ‘ It is their practice that every one, male and female, 

do wash the whole body twice every day , and those wl?o 
do not wash are looked on much as we look on the 
Patarins You must know that in eating they use the 
right hand only and would on no account touch their food 
with the left hand. So also they drink only from 

drinking vessels, and every man hath his own , nor will 
any one drink from another’s vessel And when they 
drink the> do not put the vessel to the lips, but hold it 
aloft and let the drink spout into the mouth No one 
would on any account touch the vessel with his mouth, 
nor give a stranger drink with it But if the stranger have 
no vessel of his own they will pour the drink into his 
hands and he may thus drink from his hands as from a 
cup 

‘ They are very strict in executing justice upon crimi- 
nals, and as strict in abstaining from wine. Indeed they 
have made a rule that wine-drinkers and sea-faring men 
are never to be accepted as sureties. . They 

have the following rule about debts If a debtor shall 
have been several times asked by his creditor fo/ pay- 
ment and shall have put him off from day to day with 
promises, then if the creditor can once meet ( the debtor 
and succeed in drawing a circle round him, the latter 
must not pass out of this circle until he shall have satis- 
fied the claim, or given security for its discharge If he in 
any other case presumes to pass the circle he is punished 
with death as a transgressor against right and justice. 
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* They have many experts m an art which the} 

call Physiognomy, by which they discern a man’s 
character and qualities at once They also know the 
import of meeting with any particular bird or beast , for 
such omens are regarded by them more than b} any 
people m the world . As soon as a child is 

born tlley write down his nativity, that is to say the day * 
and hour, the month, and the moon’s age This custom 
they observe because every single thing they do is done 
with reference to astrology, and by the advice of diviners 
skilled in Sorcery and Magic and Geomancy and such 
like diabolical arts , and some of them are also acquainted 
with Astrology ’ 

Marco Polo says that all male children were dismis- 
sed from their homes when they attained thirteen and 
after that they had to get their Jiving by trade ‘ And 
these urchins are running about all day from pillar to 
post, buying and selling . And every day they 
take their food to their mothers to be cooked and served, 
but do not eat a scrap at the expense of their fathers ’ 
This could not have been universal , perhaps Marco 
found the system prevailing among some sections of the 
population He refers to temples as ‘ certain abbeys m 
which are Gods and Goddesses to whom many>oung 
girls are consecrated ’ — a reference to dt vadasts The 
nature of ^;he institution of" the temple dancing-girls 
seems, ^however, to have been hardly understood b) the 
traveller 

* All the people of this city (Cail), as well as of the 
rest of India, have a custom of perpetually keeping m 
the mouth a certain leaf called Tcrnhul , ’, to gratif) a cer- 
tain habit and desire they have, continual!} chewing it 
and spitting out the saliva that it excites The Lords and 
gentlefolks and the King have these Jea\es prepared 
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with camphor and other aromatic spices and also mixt 
with quicklime. And this practice was said to be very 
good for the health.’ 

‘ The men of this country have their beds made of 
very light canework, so arranged that, when they have 
got in and are going to sleep, they are drawn up by 
' cords nearly to the ceiling and fixed there for thb night. 
This is done to get out of the way of tarantulas wfych 
give terrible bites, as well as of fleas and such vermin, 
and at the same time to get as much air as possible in 
the great heat which prevails m that region Not that 
everybody does this, but only the nobles and great 
folks, for the others sleep on the streets.’ 
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sies and rivalries of these half-brothers embittered the 
last years of Kulasekhara, and finally led to his murder 
by Sundara Pandya This crime was followed by a 
fraternal war which threw the kingdom into confusion 
when the Khilji army under Malik Kafur advanced 
upon Madura But the story is not easy to follow in its 
details It is unfortunate that Wassaf’s account stands 
alone and is not corroborated by the other writers of the 
time, particularly because the inscriptions of Kulase- 
khara’ s reign seem to contradict Wassaf’s chronology 
The story as given by Wassaf is this ‘ As Tira 
Pandi was remarkable for his shrewdness and intrepidity, 
the ruler nominated him as his successor His brother 
Sundar Pandi, being enraged at this supersession, killed 
his father, in a moment of rashness and undutifulness, 
towards the close of the year 709 H (AD. 1310) and 
placed the crown on his head in the city of Mardi 
(Madura) He induced the troops who were there to 
support his interests, and conveyed some of the royal 
treasures which were deposited there to the city of Man- 
kul, and he himself accompanied, marching on, attended 
in royal pomp with the elephants, horses, and treasures 
Upon this his brother Tira Pandi, being resolved on 
avenging his father’s blood, followed to give him battle, 
and on the margin of a lake which, in their language, 
they call Talachi, the opponents came to acton Both 
the brothers, each ignorant of the fate of the other, fled 
away , but Tira Pandi being unfortunate, and having 
been wounded, fell into the hands of the enem), and 
seven elephant-loads of gold also fell to the' lot of the 
army of Sundar Pandi. 

‘ It is a saying of philosophers, that ingratitude will, 
sooner or later, meet its punishment, and this was proved 
in the sequel, for Manar Barmul, the son of the daughter 
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of Kales Dewar, who espoused the cause of Tira 
Pandi, being at that time at Karamhatti, near Kalul, sent 
him assistance, both in men and money, which was 
attended with a most fortunate result Sundar Pandi 
had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army and 
the Lreasure were his own , but, . . notwithstanding 

all histreasures and the goodwill of the army, he* 

m,et with the chastisement due to his ingratitude, for in 
the middle of the year 710 (A D 1310) Tira Pandi, hav- 
ing collected an army, advanced to oppose him, and 
Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from his 
native country, and took refuge under the protection of 
Ala-ud-din of Delhi, and 1 ira Pandi became firmly 
established in his hereditary kingdom ’ 

Now, the two princes Vlra Pandya and Sundara 
Pandya had been associated in the government of the 
state since A D 1296 and 1303 respectively, and if 
Sundara Pandya’s superior claims were overlooked, the 
supersession took place several years before Sundara’s 
rage led him to kill his father It is hard to see why 
Sundara Pandya, who apparently did not mind the pre- 
ference shown to Vlra in the beginning, should, at the end 
of more than thirteen >ears, have become so undutiful as 
to turn parricide It is, however, possible that some time 
before the murder, Kulasekhara had in some manner 
indicated that after him, Vlra Pandya was to be the 
chief monarch, Sundara Pandya being subordinate in 
rank, and that Sundara was disappointed at this decision 
of his father which placed the bastard above the legiti- 
mate son after the father’s lifetime. 1 But the time of 
the 9 murder as given by Wassaf presents a serious diffi- 


1 The suggestion is made by Dr S K Aiyangar, 5 India and Het' 
Muhammadan Invaders, p 96 
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culty. The event is placed by him at the close of 709 
H m that is about May-June, A.D. 1310, and before Malik 
Kafur’s attack on Dwarasamudra. But there are inscrip- 
tions which refer to the forty-fourth year of Kulasekhara’s 
reign which did not begin til) June io, AD. 1311 
and one of these (No 106 of 1916) comes from Tirukkala- 
' kkudi m the modern Ramnad district and gives the 
king’s usual title * who was pleased to take all countries’. 
It is very unlikely that records continued to be dated m 
the regnal years of a monarch who had died at his son’s 
hands till more than a year after the event, and that so 
near the capital of the kingdom There seems to be no 
possibility of reconciling Wassaf’s date with the epigra- 
phical evidence at hand. 1 It may also be observed that 
neither Amir Khusru nor Zia-ud-dm Barm — both refer to 
the two rulers of the Pandya country in their accounts of 
Malik Kafur’s invasion of Ma’bar — ‘has anything to say 
about the murder. 

There is no doubt, however, that Vira Pandya and 
Sundara Pandya had fallen out and were fighting each 
other at the time of the Muhammadan invasion of South 
India. In this respect, Wassaf’s statements receive 
confirmation from Amir Khusru who says that Malik 
Kafur ‘was informed that the two Rais of Ma’bar, the 
eldest named Bir Pandya, the youngest Sundar Pandya, 
who had up to that time continued on frieridly terms, 
had advanced against each other with hostile , inten- 
tions.’ 2 It is difficult to follow the details of this war 
between the two Pandya rulers given by W^ssaf ks the 

1 Dr S K Aiyangar seems to be aware of the difficulty though lie does 
not appear to face it It is rather difficult to see how the various statements 
he makes in his work are to be reconciled with one another See op ctt , 
pp 55, 59, 96, and 97 

2 Elltoi and Dowson, vol iii, p 88. 
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names of places have changed beyond recognition at 
the hands of the Muhammadan historian 

Sundara Pandya is said to have suffered defeat 
in the end and taken lefuge with Ala-ud-din This 
has led practically all historians to suppose that Sundara 
Pandya s appeal against Vira furnished the occasion 
for Ma'lik Kafur’s invasion of the Pandya country Col 
Yule stated ' Sundar Dandi went to Ala-ud-din, Sultan 
of Delhi, and sought help The Sultan eventually sent 
Ins general Hazardinari (< j ! ut < Malik Kafur) to conquer 
Ma’bar ' 1 and he has been generally followed by all 
writers w ho came after him and it has been sometimes 
assumed that Malik Kafur' s invasion of the Pandya 
kingdom was undertaken partly in furtherance of Sundara 
Pandya’s claims to the throne 2 There seems to be 
little reason furnished by our sources for the view that 
the Muhammadan was interested in helping Sundara 
Pandya back to his throne or that his invasion was caused 


* Mnrco Polo— 1 ule and Cotdtcr, vo! n, p 333 n Dr S K Aiyangar 
says * According to Wnssaf’s account, therefore, Sundara Pandya found 
refuge in the court of AHmldi i, and tint g i\e ttie occasion for interference, 
if such an oce ision were necessary for Mali) Kafur, who was already on this 
invasion ’ (op cit , p O') Again ' There is very little doubt left that he 
marched in support of \ ira Piindy Vs rival Sundara Pandya whose territory 
proper was Madura and the country round it ’ (pp 156-7) The Cambridge 
JItslory of India, \o! lit, is indecisive ‘Prom Dvfirnvatipura Malik Naib 
marched to <^ic kingdom of the Pand\as in the extreme south of the penin- 
sula to which the attention of Alauddiu had been attracted by recent 
events '^p 116) Malik Knfur then occupied with the Hoysalas, invaded 
the Tamil kingdom, placed Sundara Pandya on the throne,’ etc (p 487) At 
p 669, the capture of Madura and the submission of Madura are entered 
under 1310 as>d the death of Maravarman KulaSekhara under ad 1311 
Ishwan Prasad, Mediaeval India, pp 203-4, is also inaccurate in details 
t: Dr S K Aiyangar says of flic invasion of Rajab 710 a h 1 This was 
apparently an invasion distinct from the one by Malik Kafur himself’(p 95) 
But Wassnf mentions Malik Nabu (-■ Malik Kafur, see Ulliot and Dowson, 
vol iii, p 48, n 1) as havmg been ' obliged to retreat ’ and if the view of Dr 
Aiyangar isnght.it must be held that Wassaf makes no mention ofthe 
actual invasion of the Pandya country by Malik Kafur at all. 
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by the quarrels between the brothers. Wassaf, the only 
writer who gives a full account of the disputed succession 
in the Pandya country, does not connect Malik Kafur’s 
invasion with the flight of Sundara Pandya to Ala-ud- 
din’s court in fact his account of the invasion of Ma’bar 
precedes his narrative of the fraternal war in the Pandya 
* kingdom and his scheme of chronology is likewise' against 
the usual view. He places the invasion of Ma’bar in 
the month of Rajab of the year 710 H. (December, A.D. 
1310) and the flight of Sundara to Ala-ud-dm was after the 
middle of the year 710, that is about the same time. It 
is possible to suggest that Sundara fled not to Ala-ud-dm 
himself but to his general m the south, Malik Kafur, and 
sought his aid 1 This does seem a satisfactory solution 
of the chronological difficulty. But if Wassaf ’s account is 
to be followed taithiuily, it must be held thd.t Sundara 
Pandya did not gam much by his appeal to Malik Kafur. 
Por he leaves no room ior doubt that Malik Kafur’s^ 
invasion ot the Pandya country had no other results than 
the plunder of some cities, and that the attack on the 
Pandya ruler who actually held sway at the time was 
substantially a failure. ‘ Some of the towns were obtained 
through the animosity which has Lately arisen between the 
two brothers, when at last a large army, attended by 
numerous elephants of war, was sent out to oppose the 
Muhammadans. Malik Nabu, who thought" himself a 
very Saturn, was obliged to retreat, and bring back his 
army.’ 2 In fact the expressions used by Wassaf in this 
passage, specially the words * the animosity r which has 
lately arisen between the two brothers’, seem to indicate 
that so tar as Malik Kafur was concerned he made no 

1 The suggestion is made by Dr b K Aiyangar, op cil , p. 96. 

= Elhot and Dowson (vol in, p SO, italics mine) 
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an appeal from him, and they say nothing as to the effects 
of the invasion on the relative position of the two royal 
brothers of the Pandya country. There is thus no reason 
to suppose that Sundara Pandya was restored to the 
throne of Madura and that a Muhammadan garrison was 
left behind m the city for his protection 1 

In fact, the epigraphical records of Vira Pandya and 
Sundara Pandya and their successors give the impres- 
sion of a more or less continuous rule of the Pandya 
country by them and we have records of Vira and 
Sundara dated a few years after the withdrawal of Malik 
Kafur 2 The only effect of Malik Kafur’s inroad was to 
add to the confusion m the country already distracted 
by the civil war among the rulers of the land. The real 
Muhammadan conquest of South India came later, and 
even then it was short-lived and ineffective Within 

1 Contra Dr S K Aiyangar o{> ctt , p 123, where KulaSekhara is an 
obvious slip for Sundara and pp 156-7 Dr Aiyangar, however, says that if a 
garrison continued in Madura * its authority must have been confined \ eri 
narrowly, not extending in all probability to very much beyond the territorj 
immediately round Madura ’ ( p 123) Hultzsch [J R A S , 1909, pp 668-9) , 
leaves it uncertain when the Muhammadan vjceroyalty at Madura began 
In the Cambridge History of India, \ ol lii, p 116, Sir Wolseley Haig says 
‘A Muslim go\emor was left at Madura ’ by Malik Kafur , it is not clear on 
what authority this statement is based though it is also found in Smith’s 
Oxford History of India , p 233 Likewise it is difficult to follow SirW 
Haig in his statement that Ravivarman KulaSekhara of K§ra)a was one of 
the two kings of Ma’bar conquered, and plundered by MaiikoNaib The 
attempt to extract history from the confused chronicles in the Taylor MSS 
(e g Heras, Aravidu Dynasty , p 100) seems a hopeless task ( 

* No 358 of 1922 of year 14 of Vira , No 104 of 1918 of year 21 , 305 of 1923 
of year 22 and others Also No 608 of 1915 giving Saka 1236 = 12 year of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc a. d 1302-3) Contra Mr L D Swamik- 
kannu Pillal [Indian Ephemeris, vol l, part li, p 106) who thinks there are 
no records of Vira Pandya between his fourteenth and fortieth years, fallows 
an antiquated system of chronology for the Muhammadan chiefs of Madura 
and makes needless difficulties over a record in the twenty-first year of Vira 
Pandya (No 639 of 1916) But he grants that Sundara Pandya had a 
continuous rule, 
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privation that must have been the lot of the common 
people at this time. The loss in wealth was real. The 
country was drained of its treasure by the trade of the 
Arabs from acioss the sea and the plunder of the armies 
of the Sultans of Delhi Wassaf tells us that a certain 
‘ eminent prince ’ Takiuddm occupied high positions of 
power and prestige in the administration of the country 
under the Sundara Pandya, who died about A. D. 1292, 
and for sometime afterwards 1 Barm laments the rapa- 
city and villainy of Khusru Khan which did not spare 
even a Muhammadan merchant Taki Khan whose great 
wealth was taken fiom him by force, himself being after- 
wards put to death. 2 The desecration of temples by the 
invading hosts and the hoiror with which their acts of 
vandalism filled the minds of the people who had till 
then been strangers to such sights, are occasionally 
evidenced by the inscriptions Two of these come from 
Tirupputtur (Ramnad district) 3 and are dated in the 
forty-fourth and forty-sixth years of Jatavarman Vlra 
Pandya, that is, about A D 1339-41 These records give 
an account of the reconsecration of a Siva temple and the 
gratitude of the villagers to the magnate who undertook 
the task and completed it 1 The temple of Tiruttah- 
yanda-Nayanar at Tirupputtui is stated to have been 
occupied by the encamped Muhammadans (Tulukkar), 
“whose time it was”, and' to have been ruined. In 
consequence of this the inhabitants ofTnupputtur became 
unsettled At this juncture a certain Visayalayadevar 
of Kuraikkudi (^uraikkudi ?), surnamed Avaiyan Pe'riya- 
nayanar, reconsecrated the temple and saved the people 

IS 

1 Elliot and Dowson, vol iii, pp 32 and 35 

2 Ibtd , p 219 

0 Nos 119 and 120 of 1908 and ARE, 1909, part n, para 27 Also Dr. 

S K Aiyangar, op cii , pp 117 and 183, 
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apparently from an imminent moral and lehgious 
degradation The villagers of Tirupputtur, of their free 
will, agreed among themselves to show their gratitude to 
Visayalayadeva by assigning to him a specified quantity 
of corn from the harvest reaped by each individual, and 
to confer on him ceitain pnvileges in the temple of 
TiruU 61 i)anda-Na} anar ’ 

Malik Kafur’s inroad into the Madura country, though 
it did not bring the Pandya territories into subjection 
to the Sultanate of Delhi, nevertheless marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the Second Empire of the Pandyas 
The effects of the disputed succession and the Muham- 
madan invasion arc seen in the subiection, however 
temporary, of the Pandyas to their Kerala contemporary , 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara, followed by the permanent 
loss of the northern districts of the Tamil land to the 
Kakatiya ruler of the l'elugu country and the growing 
independence of the feudatories of the Pandya kingdom 
From this time on, the history of the Pandyas becomes 
the story of a piogressive decline which ends in the 
restriction of their sway to portions of the Tinnevelly 
district and, towards the close of the sixteenth centuiy, 
in their final disappearance from the pages of history 

Ravivarman Kulasekhaia 1 — also called Sangramadhiin 
‘firm in battle’ — ruled in Travancore with Quilon as 
his capital He came to power about \ D. 1311-1312 and 
was almost the only South Indian monarch who was left 
untouched by the storm of Malik Kafur’s raid This 
immunity left him at an advantage over his neighbours 
when Mafik Kafur turned his back on South India, and 

* 

1 On Ravi\armnn KulaSCkhTra sec El , \ol i'» PP 145 fF , vol via, p 
S ,A R C 1900, pnrn IS , 1911, part li, para 40 , 1914, part il, para 24, etc , 
and Trav Arch Senes, vol u, pp S3 fl , also Dr S K Aiyangar, op 
cit , p 124 
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he made the best use of his position. His inscriptions 
are found in Srirangam, Kanchipuiam and Poonamallee, 
which last bears the name Cher a- Pandya- Caturvedi- 
maiigalani In his Kanchipuram inscription dated m 
the fourth year of his reign, A D. 1315-1316, he claims to 
have defeated Vira Pandya, made the Pandyas and Cholas 
'subject to the Keralas and at the age of forty-six (i.e 
about A.D 1 31 2-1 31 3) to have been crowned on the banjos 
of the Vegavatl 1 1 The grantha inscription engraved 

in Poonamallee (No 34 of 1911) states that the Chera 
king conquered Sundara Pandya and granted the village 
Chera-Pandya-Caturvedi-mangalam for the enjoyment of 
the Brahmins. The figure of a fish surmounted by an 
aiiku'sci , i.e ‘ the elephant’s goad, which is depicted on 
the right margin of the record (No. 33 of 191 1), also 
indicates the subjection of the Pandya king by the 
Chera ’ 1 2 Thus both Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya 
were conquered by Ravivarman Kulasekhara and these 
kings could have been no other than the two unfortunate 
sons of Maravarman Kulasekhara. 3 


1 Mr Venkayya’s doubts {ARE, 1900, para 15) as to how Ravivarman 
KulaSekhara was able to accomplish so much m the face of the Muham- 
madans who would have been very strong in Madura at this time have been 
met by our view of the invasion of Malik Kafur Kielborn arid Hultzscb 
identified the Vegavatl with ‘ a small river which flows into the Palaru near 
Kanchipuram’ {E / , vol. iv, p 146) But there seems to be no great diffi- 
culty in taking it to be the better known river in the Madlt.a district 
Another inscription seems to imply that a d 1313 fell m the fourth year 
of the king’s reign (El, vol vm, p 8; < 

If this is correct, Garudadhvaia ml 5 of the Arulalaperumal inscrip 
tion (E 1 , vol iv, p 147) must perhaps be rendered ‘ Gapda co'mnin ’ 
rather than * Garuda banner ’ as Kielhorn does (See ARE, 1911, part li, 
para 40 ) 

3 There may be some doubt as to the identity of Vira Pandya but'none 
as to that of Sundara There seem to have been two Vira Pandyas among 
i-he foes of Ravivarman One of them was the Pandya king whose accession 
■was in A d 1296-7 , the other possibly a ruler of Venad who seems to have 
sought refuge in Konkan (E I , vol iv, p 148 and note 4 on p 146) 
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The Kerala ruler, however, was not for long left m the 
enjoyment of the fiuits of his victory For very soon 
after, he seems to have been ousted from Kanchipura by 
the advance ot Muppidi Nayaka the lord of Vikrama- 
simhapattana, that is, probably the governor of Nellore, 
and the general of the Kakatiya king Prataparudradeva 
He is ^aid to have conquered a Pandya king and levied * 
a tribute of elephants from him This king might have 
been Sundara Pandya as a record m his fourteenth year 
states that he instituted a service called aftei Muppidi 
Nayaka in the temple at Vriddhacalam (South Arcot) 
Muppidi is said to have installed a governor at Kanchipura 
by name Manavlra This expedition of the Kakatiya 
general seems therefore to have brought the northern 
part of the Pandya empire for a time under the control, 
more or less effective, of the Telugu rulers of Orangal 1 
These defeats at the hands of foreign invaders fbllow- 
mg so quickly upon one another must have shaken 
the hold of the Pandya rulers on the territories they 
subjugated and held during the thirteenth century out- 
side the Pandya country proper It is not possible to 
trace fully the steps by which this disintegration was 
brought about, but we see, about this time, signs of the 
growing feeling among the feudatories of the ikmgdom 
that they might ignore the central power with impunity 
One of the Sambuvarayas of North Arcot, who were at 
first subject to the Cholas and later became the depend- 
ants o? the Pandya rulers, Kulasekhara Sambuvaraya, 
set up as an independent ruler at this time and began to 
date his inscriptions m his own regnal years This 
Sambuvaraya apparently acknowledged the authority 
of Vira Pandya till the twenty-second year of his reign, 

1 See A R E , 1909, part n, para 73 and 1918, part n, para SO 
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that is, till about A.D. 1317-18 and subsequently declared 
himself independent We are not, however, in a position 
to fix the exact date from which he counted his regnal 
yeais and began to issue orders m his own name showing 
the attainment of an independent or quasi-mdependent 
status by him 1 It may be mentioned in passing that 
•-another feudatory of the Pandya rulers of this period was 
Semapillai, the son of Rajendra III and almost the last 
representative of the Chola line His inscriptions come 
largely from the region of the modern Pudukkottah 
state 2 

A few remarks on Jatavarman Sundara Pandya [cue 
A D 1302-1303) remain to be offered The latest regnal 
year mentioned in his records seems to be 17, correspond- 
ing to A D 1319. He had the surname Kodandaraman, 
and the coin with the legend Kodandaraman on one side 
and the double fish on the other most probably belongs 
to him 3 * * * This king, unlike Vlra Pandya, did not 
evidently long survive the defeats at the hands of 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara and Muppidi Nayaka 


1 ARE , 1926, part n, para 34, where Vira Pandya is taken to be the 
king of a d 1253 Theie is no reason to do this as Nos 92 of 1900 and 195 of 
1923 on which the identification rests mention only Vlra Pandya and do not 
refer to the conquest of Ilam, Kongu,' etc 

* A R E , 1915, part n, para 37 and 1923, part n, para 45 

3 A R E , 1918, part if, para 50 Contra K V S Aiyar whor {op cit , 
p 16 7 ) ascribes the title and the coin to the earlier king of the same name 

But almost all the inscriptions mentioning the Kddandaraman Satdi are 

Konennmaikondan records and do not give the characteristic titles of the 

earlier ruler The astronomical details given m some of them seem to imply 

that Kodandaraman was the later king t 



CHAPTER XV 


ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE UNDER 
'IiHE PANDYAS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


BEFORE we take up the history of the later Pandyas, 
tracing the story of the decline of the Pandyan power, 
some attention may be given to the study of the adminis- 
tration and social life of the country under the Pand)as 
in the age of the Second Empire, in so far as this can be 
done with the aid of contemporary records 

Besides the existence of written records, the careful 
maintenance m the capital of registers showing the rights 
m the land of individuals and corporations and of the state 
all over the country is very clearly and fully attested by 
- , contempoiary inscriptions Many of these records contain 
^transactions in which lights in land are transferred from 
one party to another , the stone inscriptions and copper- 
plate records appear to have been only copies of originals 
maintained in more perishable material which should have 
disappeared long ago, and this view is strengthened by the 
occurrence of the word Tulyam (equal) at the beginning or 
the end of many of these epigraphs The frequent 
referencC^to dim found in our records may also lead one 
to the conclusion that the originals of the documents were 
written on palm-leaves 1 There appears to have been a 
legular procedure to be observed in the numerous cases 
m which lands were made over tax-free to temples or 
* Brahmins by the state . 2 In such cases the firststep was 


1 See ARB, 1919, part n, para 24 

“See ARE, 1912, part h, para 37 , 1917, part n, para S , and 1923 
part ii, para 56 
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to prefer a request to the king at some suitable hour and 
get his oral sanction to the proposal. This was usually 
done by a high official of the state The king’s sanction 
was accompanied by an order that the necessary entries 
should be made in the revenue registers and the dint and 
ulvan from the revenue depaitment issued thereon. 
Sometimes, years elapsed from the date of the oial order 
before a single transaction was carried through all, its 
stages and the grant became effective The entries in the 
revenue registers appear to have been intended to effect a 
decrease in the revenues due to government and to record 
a corresponding increase in the income of the donee. 
Such transactions are generally found in triple or some 
times even quadruple records, the main part of the contents 
being repeated thrice or four times, each time with a 
separate purpose The fust is generally a simple lecord 
of the king’s oral sanction — Kelvi , or Timmugam as it is 
sometimes called The exact significance of the dlcn 
and the ulvan is not quite clear The dial geneially 
begins with the Konerinmaikondan title of the king, 
without his proper name, and appears to have been an exe- 
cutive order to the officers on the spot to give effect to the 
king’s order with leference to the lands in question The 
uha> i on the other hand partakes of the nature of a title- 
deed granted to the donee, and is signed by a number of 
revenue officers ( vmiyilai or vai iLhiiyuseyvar).* .It seems 
likely that a similar method of maintaining records at the 
capital and communicating copies of the orders to the 
executive officers of the localities concerned was observed 
m other important matters as well We have thus a 
Konerinmaikondan record of Maravarman Kulasekhara 
{acc 1268) from Ahvar Tirunagari (No 467 of 1909) which 
confers certain special privileges m the distribution of the 
fuasndavt in the temple on a certain Brahmin who 
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com) if dry , again, the vadskkadamai was half panam on 
every ma of garden land growing plantain, ginger, turmeric 
or betel We are not in a position to say much regarding 
the kinds of taxes raised besides the dues from land. 
A record of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya of about the 
end of the thirteenth century A D from Tirukkaccur 
' (Chingleput), No 300 of 1909 — states that a tatf of six 
panams per annum was levied on each shop-keeper, ,0 n 
each loom of the katkkolar and the saliyar , and on each 
oil-monger. 1 It is interesting to note that a king, Para- 
krama Pandya, whotn it is not yet easy to identify, 
confers on a certain individual m the South Arcot 
district the right of collecting certain taxes as a remune- 
ration for his duties of padikkaval (village watch) The 
collections were ‘ at the rate of one kalam of paddy on 
every ma of wet land and one panam on the same area of 
dry land, i/i6th panam on every areca palm, five panams 
on every ma. of land which produced sugar-cane, kolundu , - 
ginger, gingelly and plantain, and two panams a year for 
every house ( vasal) ’ 2 

When so much is uncertain about the number and 
nature of the taxes levied, any conclusions about their 
incidence and their pressure on the people will not be 
easy to formulate However, some stray facts that can 
be gathered from the inscriptions may be set down here. 
But no general conclusions can be drawn frbm these 
exceptional instances which throw little light on the nor- 
mal system of administration A record (No 8 of 1913) 
of the famous Pandya emperor JatavarmaQ Sufidara 
Pandya (acc A.D 1251) seems to register the curious 
fact that the villagers had to make use of the vWram 


1 See ARE, 1910, part 11 , para 34 

* A R E , 1922, part n, para 33 
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the locality , that shares in (he pioduce between land- 
lord and tenant often differed according to the natuie of 
the crops laised, the tenant’s share increasing with his 
part in the laming of the produce, and that, besides a 
share in the pioduce of the land, the landlord often had 
sundr) other small claims on the tenant which were met by 
pajnuTnts m cash 01 kind An inscription from Alangudf 
(Tanjore) of a certain Kulasekhara (No 509 of 1920) — 
probabh the king whose accession was in \ D 1314 — 
is \er\ interesting, but there me difficulties in using 
it, as the onl\ summan of the record that is available is 
not cleai on man) points , it gnes an unusual]) detailed 
account of the imhts and duties of landlords and culti- 

0 

vators 1 * Some lecords ol Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
(tire \.D 1276) describe the rather interesting terms 

on which lands of a certain temple w f ere leased 
to tenants — the name of the tenure being Kamppidt- 
pndu z Thus one iccord (No 66 of 1916) says that the 
lessee 01 tenant shall enjoy the lands ' after repairing the 
tanks in disuse and brineum 7 undei cultivation such of 
the lands as arc covcied with jungle and that w'hile the 
lands are being enjo)cd in this manner, he shall pa)' to 
the temple foi the pidau, a ml ha) am of one in three, 
for the cultivation of 0/3 0 , uojjji, @063)®/, 

& (UjIdij, 52) it , 

o/TCTi^p^ui/^^av, " . , etc , as well as trees 

rc.7, uffdrr , m n fr, sx> jr, , sr , @63 QnsetieS, 

Qi'aiuznu, etc , one in five shall be given, forcocoanut 
and ’areca, palms one in seven and for dry crops, 
according to the yield, one in seven In the case 
of lands which had been brought under cultivation 

1 see ARE, 1921, part 11 , para 38 

= ARC, 1916, part n, para 28 
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putt an (canal tax) and past pa Ham (fishing tax) from the 
temple tenants at Suralur ’ A record (No 14 of 1909) 
at Pon Amanhnti (Pudukkottah) contains an order dated 
in the eighth \ear of Tribhuvanacakravartin Sundara 
Pandja Deva forbidding the temple authorities to take 
water from Idangalikaman, eudently for purposes of 
irrigation Another iccord from Pudukkottah (No 380 
of,i9i j) of piobabh the same king, states that a dispute 
between the authorities of a temple and an individual as 
regards the ownership of a stream was settled by provid- 
ing that, 1 after irrigating a certain specified field, one 
half of the income from fishing in the river should be made 
o\er to the temple authorities, while the other half w'as 
to be retained b\ the other part) to the dispute ’ r 
Unless an inscription in the tenth \ear of Jatavarman 
Parakrama Pand\a (fourteenth rentun A D ) from Tiru- 
malai (Ramnad) has been grossly misunderstood, it ma) 
be taken to record a \er\ interesting transaction 2 Tw'o 
Milages and a tank irrigating lands in them are taken up 
b\ a temple from go\ernment after pa)ing arrears of 
taxes due to it from a defaulting cultivator, the temple 
authorities had ewdentl) miscalculated their capacit) 
to use the lands and underrated the difficulties in the 
wa\ of cultivating them properl) and apparently w'ere 
unable to pa) their dues to the state Then, in the pre- 
sence qirfhe king, the) sola the tanks and the lands to 
two brothers for a sum of mone\ with which the) set up 
the images of Ganapati and Mamkkavasagar, and it w'as 
agreed than after that, the dues w hich the brothers had to 
pa) on the lands the\ had bought, and which were fixed 
in detail, were to be used ‘for pro\iding for the sacred 


I A R E , 1915, part 11 . para 32 

-ARE, 1924, part 11 para 3S, 
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Jatavarman Sundara Pandya give ’a continuous account 
of a single ciime and the manner in which it was 
dealt with 1 A temple priest, Vamanabhatta by name, 
who was returning home at night from the temple, 
was, for some unknown reason, hacked to death in 
a street b\ hired assassins employed by one Sattiya- 
navan .The murderers took refuge in a neighbouring 
place and afterwards escaped from it, when attempts 
were made to capture them ‘ Thereupon, the belong- 
ings of Sattiyanavan in Karuverkuricci consisting 
of lands, houses, gardens and servants both male and 
female, were confiscated and made over, as a gift to the 
temple of Sokka-Narayana ' Subsequently, the murder of 
Vamanabhatta was avenged and Sattiyanavan was killed, 
we do not hear by whom or under what circumstances , 
then his son made an appeal, less than four months after 
the date of the original murder, to the authorities, the 
Srlvaisnavas and others connected with the temple , he 
* said that he had been ruined by the confiscation of 
his father's property, himself having been no party to the 
murder, ard that he would pay Soo gold coins to the temple 
treasury in lieu of the confiscated property His plea was 
accepted and his father s lands, houses, gardens and 
servants both male and female were restored to him 
subject only to the additional condition that he should 
maintain a service (semdi) in the temple We also learn 
that, in tTie interval, the property of another person had 
been confiscated, but afterwards, most of it was restored, 
probably because he was able to establish his innocence 
Some points come out clearly in this case and these are 
worth Rioting Justice is administered in a rough and 
'ready manner by the local authorities of the village A 

1 Ins 301, 302 and 303 of 1923 and ARE, 1924, part ii, para 77 
29 
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criminal who is notoriously guilty of a serious offence, 
m this case the murder of a Brahmin, and escapes punish- 
ment, not only forfeits his property, but becomes more 
or less an outlaw who may be killed with impunity by 
anybody. The property that is forfeited under such 
conditions enriches the temple, and neither the king nor 
f the villagers seem to touch it, probably in literal fulfil- 
ment of the injunction of Manu in the matter (ix 2,43) 
When the murderer has paid for his offence with his life, 
the bulk of his property is restored to his heir, double 
punishment for the same offence being avoided, so to 
say. A curious inscription from the Chingleput district 
contains a strange narrative of an organi 7 ed attempt at 
brigandage and terrorism on the part of some unlawful 
persons of Ottipakkam and the manner in which the 
offenders were dealt with 1 Five Brahmins whose names 
are recorded, and some Vellalas ‘ gave up the duties 
legitimate to their caste, and following the profession 
of the lower classes, wore weapons, murdered Brahmins, 
cut off (their) ears, insulted the Brahmin ladies, commit- 
ted robbery, destroyed cattle and sold them On a 
former occasion complaints had been made against these 
very men to the ruling authorities and they had been 
beaten and fined, without being actually imprisoned 
But they behaved no better afterwards and the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood again complained of ^their mis- 
deeds to prince Pottappiyarayar, the ruler of the division, 

c 

1 Ins 315 of 1909 and ARE, 1910, part n, para 34 I ( do not 
agree with Mr Krishna Sastri m his view that the payment of the balance 
of the criminals’ property for charities in the temples was made ‘ in order 
that these misguided people may, as a consequence, improve fa their 
character and become at least in the future, useful and loyal subjects ’ The 
king evidently had lost all hopes of them, and the temples appear to have 
been the residuary claimants of-all escheated property that was not taken 
by the state, 
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who sent a contingent of Malayali soldiers to apprehend 
the criminals , two of the Brahmins in the gang, 
Atkondavilh and Pambanaiyan, were captured and impri- 
soned, but not before some of the soldiers lost their lives 
in the conflict with them, and others were stabbed, shot 
with anows, or deprived of their weapons by the bandits. 
When, 5 ome time later, the two prisoners along with some 
others were being taken to the king’s presence, ‘ the 
three other Brahmin brothers who were stall at large and 
who, in the meantime, had collected together a number 
of people, attacked and killed the party which was lead- 
ing the captive brotheis to the king, liberated them and 
escaped. The news of this action of the rebels having 
reached the king, he issued the stringent orders that they 
be captured wherever found and punished according to 
the rules applicable to the lower classes, that their houses 
and other hereditary property be sold to temples and 
other charitable institutions, that the money thus realized 
be credited to the treasury in payment of the fine imposed 
on them and that the balance, if any, be presented 
to the temples as a permanent chanty in the name of 
the criminals ’ We do not know how the offenders 
fared after their outlawry by the king, but we learn that 
the order regarding the sale of their properties was lite- 
rally fulfilled These occurrences belong to the reign of 
a Jatavajman Sundara Pandya who was perhaps the 
famous ruler of that name who came to the throne in 
AD 1251 or some later monarch We have an instance 
of gros§ mismanagement on the part of a temple manager 
coupled with misconduct with ‘ a Brahmin widow from a 
^foreign country ’ , complaints against the manager’s con- 
duct were made by the assembly of Tirupputtur (Ramnad 
district) about 1291 A.D to the ruling king Maravarman 
Kulasekhara , but the king’s judgment is unknown as the 
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end of the inscription (No. 125 of 1908) is lost. 1 2 It seems 
to have been the rule that all of fences were in the first 
instance dealt with by the village officers and the village 
assembly of the locality, and that only when these autho- 
rities proved unequal to the task, any matter was submitted 
to the king’s officers, or, in an extieme case, to the king 
himself. An inscription from Pudukkottah (No 372 
of 1906) of about the middle of the thn teenth century A D. 

‘ refers to a meeting of the inhabitants of districts, cities 
and villages in Konadu The pTi/ans of the temple of 
Tirunalakkunramudaiya-Nayanar had made away with 
the cash as well as the jewels of the temple. One of 
them confessed to having taken a portion of the lost cash 
and shared it with a carpenter. The other pnjcius 
denied all knowledge of the lost property, but were 
implicated by the toimer The lying pujans were 
orderd to be taken to tne court [d/icn mUsana) where they 
were required to handle a (red-hot) ploughshare. The 
hands of all of them were burnt, and then they confessed 
their guilt They were all ordered to be dealt with as 
sinners against the god Siva [Sivadidhuis) ’ 2 The 
references in this record to the dharwaiana— perhaps the 
king’s court — and the ordeal of the ploughshare must be 
noted. Another record furnishes an instance of the re- 
cognition of the right of private warfare among local 
chieftains so long as it did not interfere with the peace- 
ful villagers in the neighbourhood (No. 359 of 1914) 

A few civil disputes with the manner of their settle- 
ment are also recorded In one case (No. 371 of*i92o) 
there was a dispute among Bhattars connected with 
a temple near Kattumannarkdyil in South Arcot *as to y 

1 A R E , 1909, part ii, para 28 

2 A R,E , 1907, part u, para 27 
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who had the right to perform the piya in the temple, 
and the matter was arbitrated by the assembly with 
the aid of proofs produced by either party to the dispute, 
and it is interesting to note that one side pleaded 
prescription as having enjoyed the right ‘ from the time 
of Kuldltunga Choladeva II who covered (the temple) with 
gold* Rajarajadeva II, Perumal Tnbhuvana Vlradeva, 
•Rajarajadeva III, Avam-alappirandan-Kopperunjmga- 
deva, Perumal Sundara Pandyadeva, Perumal Kulasekha- 
radeva, Vlra Pandyadeva and even up to the eleventh year 
of the ruling king, Perumal bundara Pandyadeva, as a 
matter of coutse ' 1 1 he succession of kings who ruled 

in the locality appears to be very correctly mentioned here 
and that Ikes the tune of the record somewhere late in the 
thirteenth or early in the fourteenth century A D About 
the same penod ora little later (more exactly, Saka 1298, 
A 1 ) 1376), we hear of a long-standing dispute in twenty- 
four villages in the region of the modern Ramnad 
district between the caste people and the pariahs in 
the villages, resulting at one stage in some loss of life on 
both sides , this dispute seems to have been settled 
ultimately in an amicable manner by the intercession of 
a certain Gangai)arayan, evidently a ro>al official. The 


1 ARC, 1921, p irt li, para 40 ^The epigrapbist adds ' It is interesting 
in thi:^ “Connection to note that, in the assembly that met to decide this 
question sat, among others, pilgrims from many districts and people from 
different parts of the kingdom It is not known whether these outsiders had 
any \oice in the deliberations of the assembly Howe\er, the fact remains 
that’tbe assembly was not a packed body and that public opinion was invited 
as a healthy factor in the deliberations of the assembly I am inclined to 
thtqk that nothing more is meant in the record than that the proceedings of 
the assembly were public, even as trials take place in open court to day , 
but I do not ha\e the test of the inscription It is, however, extremely 
unlikely that the assembly had a fluctuating constitution, or that they were 
directly influenced in their judgment by the • public opinion ’ of the pilgrims 
and others 
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understanding that both sides accepted was ‘ that the 
pariahs should beat the drum ( mura'sa ) for the caste 
people on all occasions, good and bad, and receive in 
return a padakku of paddy and a fowl. Every resident 
of the parru who was entitled to the privilege should 
measure out in the harvest season, irrespective of the 
yield, a kalam and a turn of paddy (to the pariahs', for 
this service.’ 1 It may be noted, by the way, that in the 
time of a Sundara Pandya we have an instance of a lady, 
by name Peiungarunaiyatti alias Devargalammai, wno 
was counted among the nyayatlar (committee of justice ?) 
m the well-known village of Uttaranmerur (probably 
modern Uttiramallur near Kanchipuram) 2 , and that ‘ a 
record of Maravarman Kulasekhara ( asc A.D 126S) from 
Kiladi in the Madura district (No. 449 of 1906) refers to 
the nirvahasabhai (executive committee) of the village ’ 3 
The part played by the temple in the general life 
of every village is very largely attested by our epigraphs 
We have seen enough to realize that the most fruitful 
sources of our knowledge of the history of the country 
are stone inscriptions preserved in temples and copper- 
plate grants. Of these the stone records in temples are 
more numerous and varied in their interest In addition 
to throwing light on matters like land-tenure, revenue 
administration and the administration of law and justice, 
these records enable us to • reconstruct with Vl some 
confidence the part of the temple in the general social 
economy of the time It is clear that m the mfddle 
ages in South India the temple was much mQre th’an 
a place of common worship. ‘ Temple worship is not so 

1 ARE, 1924, part ii, para 34 

8 A R E , 1910, part it, para 35 

3 A R E , 1907, part ii, para 26 
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important for the Hindus as church services for the 
Christian Thc\ set more store on home ceremonies 
and on contemplation \ l And yet, every village had its 
temple, and every temple was the object of universal 
attention at the hands of the princes and the people 
of the land The temple is historically more important 
as r> social and economic entity than as a religions 
institution , the history of Hinduism, even in South 
"India, is much more than the history of her temples. 
But the story of the social life of the country, of her 
common people, centres round the temple in a manner, 
that is perhaps equalled only in mediaeval Europe, 
although with this vital difference, that in South India 
the villagers held the temple, while in Europe the church 
or the monastery held the village 

The temple was the centre of universal culture 
The best architecture and sculpture and such painting 
as there was, were lavished on it Fine arts like music, 
dancing and jewel-making flourished m the temples and 
primal lly on their account Several temples contained 
libraries and were centres of religious and secular 
learning The drama, closely allied to the dance, was 
promoted by some temples Above all, the temple was 
for the village the most powerful economic corporation 
which not only sustained, by means of its lavish endow- 
ments,^ the arts of civilized existence, but enabled the 
villagers to turn to it in times of need for economic 
support, if not also for purposes of physical defence 
A few facts, gleaned from a mass of similar data, may 
now be "set down to confirm these statements about the 
terpple and its part in the life of mediaeval South India 
An inscription of about A D 1260 from Madambakkam 


* Sir Ch Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, p ksxlv. 
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(Chmgleput) dated in the tenth year of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya (No. 322 of 1911) states that ‘ the assem- 
bly of the village seeing that it was not possible to main- 
tain the lamps, offerings and festivals m the temple from 
the income available for that purpose, assigned the north 
division [vadakuut) “ with its wet lands, garden lands, 
houses and house-sites” to the temple, but retained 
therein 3,000 kuh of land with houses and house-sites for 
their own use They decided also to pay the dues* 
on them such as pon-van and nattu-vaii from their own 
pockets and agreed that “ if ever, owing to unfortunate 
circumstances, we are induced to sell this land, we shall 
do so, for the price at which it then sells, to the sacred 
treasury of the temple”.’ 1 An inscription from Kama- 
rasavalli (Trichinopoly) of the tenth year of Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya (No 88 of 1914) gives an idea of the manner 
m which funds were raised by the inhabitants of the vala- 
vfidu Eor effecting certain repairs to the temple They 
agreed to pay to the temple a small cess on all merchan- 
dise sold by them, e g one-fourth panam on each bundle 
of cloths for women, on each podi of pepper, on each 
padi of areca-nuts, one kasit on each poch of paddy, etc 2 
A record from Alagapun (Ramnad) (No 109 of 1924) 
dated in the fifteenth year of Maravarman Kulasekhara- 
’ deva contains a gift, by the assembly of Alagapun, of all 
the taxes due to it by the residents of the streets round 
the temple for the provision of lamps m the temple 
Another record from Mannarkdil m the nineteenth' year 
of Kulasekharadeva (No 408 of 1916) mentions the acqui- 
sition by the king’s order (myoga) of private houses for 
a second prakara to the temple being built accordmg.to 


1 A R E , 1912, part il, para 36 

* A R B , 1915, part n, para 36 
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the SiTs/; a A curious record from Tirumalai (Ramnad) 
in the fifth year of the reign of Jalavarman Kulasekhara 
(No 33 of 1924) mentions ' the meeting of the big 
assembl) of the Mahesvaras of the eighteen districts 
(u> =^ri_a'Lc) in the hall called Tirugnanasambandan- 
tiruveduttuhkatu in the temple of Suradeva-Ts'varamud- 
aiya-Na) anar at Alagaimanagar to show their apprei*- 
aation of the services rendeied by a dcvai adiyal to 
se\eral temples of the locality , such as, setting up of 
certain images wanting in the temples and the construc- 
tion of f)>aka)as , by conferring on her family the 
hereditary honour of sounding the conch and the drum 
at the time of entry into the temple ’ r The villagers of 
Vajalur (Clungleput) came to an agreement in the 
eighth ) ear of Jata\ai man Sundara Pandja (AD 1258), 
by which they released all the lands which belonged to 
four temples w'hich w'ere probabl) all situated in Vaya- 
lur, and relinquished their previous hold on them, 
whether that w r as b) moitgage or by purchase In 
addition to this, they undertook never again to hold these 
lands, either as purchasers or as mortgagees, on pain 
of ‘ treason against Siva ’ and ‘ treason against the 
king ’ 2 A record from Tirupputtur (Ramnad) of a 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulasekharadeva (No 101 of 
1908) who might have ruled earlier than A D 1200 and 
w'as jyhaps the Kulasekhara of the civil war, states 
that tjie assembly of Tirupputtur washed 

to go to Madura to meet king Kulasekhara and accord- 
ing!*)' made certain temple lands rent-free on receipt of a 
specified sum for the expenses of the journey 3 An 

'ARE, 1924, part ii, para 26 

-ARE, 1909, part it, para 26 and No 363 of 190S 

3 Tor the date suggested see E I , vol xi, p 137 

There is another similar transaction in the same place recorded in }Q3 
of 190S See also No 535 of 1920 for >et another instance, 

30 • 
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inscription from faermadevi (No 695 of 1916) mentions a 
grant of land to a library ( Sarasvati BhayidUra ) in a 
temple m the locality, and records containing endow- 
ments for the recitation and study of the Vedas and 
Puranas m temples are frequently met with A 
record (No 557 of 1916) from Pattamadai (near Senna- 
devi, Tinnevelly district) is of more than ordinary 
interest as it registers a grant to a dancing girl fqr 
enacting a drama, not specified, on certain festival days 1 
We see that the temples also furnished numerous 
occasions for disputes on various matters A record in 
the sixteenth year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
(No 141 of 1902) states that the authorities of the 
temple of Devanayakapperumal in Tiruvendipuram 
decided to follow the system of worship practised in all 
other temples, and we have no means of knowing the 
nature of the innovation that necessitated this rather 
conservative affirmation regarding the manner of wor- 
ship. A record of the late thirteenth century (No 432 
of 1913) narrates a dispute between the chetties and the 
oil-mongers (vaniya-nagarattar) of Aragalur (Salem 
district) with regard to the management of temple festi- 
vals, and apparently the chetties succeeded m the end 2 
A case of dispute between two bhattars as to the right of 
conducting worship m the temple which was settled by 
the intercession of the village assembly has beae men- 
tioned before. 3 There were also disputes as to the order of 
precedence m which the sacred ashes in £iva temples and 
the prasadam in the Visnu temples were to be r recei^ed, 
or the rope of the god's car had to be held in drawing it 

O 

1 ARB , 1317, part li, para 11 , also 1923, part li, para SO 

* A R E , 1914, part il, para 23 

3 Ses No 571 of 1920 and pp 228-9 (ante) 
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and such other matters 1 About the middle of the 
thirteenth century a rather acrimonious quarrel between 
the f^aivas and the Vaisnavas representing the two 
adjoining temples at Tirumaiyyam m the Pudukkottah 
state is said to have resulted in a cessation of worship 
in both the temples, and to have been finally settled by 
the mediation of a military officer of the Hoysala Vlra 
Somesvara, Appanna Dandanayaka by name 2 

The effects of the Muhammadan invasion early in the 
fourteenth century and the part played by Vijayanagar in 
the reaction against Islam are graphically mentioned m a 
temple record (No 64 of 1916) in the thirty-first year of a 
certain Maravarman Vira Pandya which says ‘ The times 
wereTulukkan times, thedevadana lands of the gods were 
taxed with fatdimai , the temple worship, however, had 
to be conducted without any reduction , the uiavu or 
cultivation of the temple lands were (su ) done by turns 
by the tenants of the village , at this juncture Kampana 
Udaiyarcame (on his southern campaign), destroyed the 
Tulukkan, established orderly government throughout 
the country and appointed many chiefs {iiayakkaiimfo) 
foi inspection and supervision m order that the worship 
in all temples might be revived legularly as of old ’ It 
is fuither stated that some of the dancing girls of the 
temple ( devaradtyai ) died, some became very poor, and 
many^were ready to migrate to other distant places 
For the preservation of the original status of the temple, 
some of its land which was enjoyed as kaniyatchi by 
a certain* Narasmga Devar was now sold to another 
person, the former having died without leaving an heir, 
for* the maintenance of ten dancing girls including 

1 Nos 108 of 1916 and 467 of 1909 

a A R E , 1907, part ii, para 26 and No 387 of 1906 
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provision for ‘ food, betel-leaf, cloth and houses in the 
street Pavanangakarantiruvidi n 

Besides temples, there were malltas representing 
different sects of Hinduism which were also recipients 
of several gifts from the king and the people of the 
country, some of which have been incidentally touched 
upon. There is some reason to believe that the clkss of 
Ekadanda umnyHsm* was rather influential m the soutji 
of the Pandya country. Their presence in the Veda- 
vyasamatha in the Bhaktavatsala temple in foermadevi is 
mentioned in one record (No. 544 of 1911), and anothei 
(No 435 of 1906) refers to a similar institution in 
Muiappunadu, near Tmnevelly. 1 2 Buddhism and Jainism 
seem also to have survived to the middle ages , they 
must have carried on an obscure existence , yet there is 
some leason to think that Jainism had .1 little more 
importance than Buddhism In a record (No. 1 13 of 1904) 
from Tiruccopurm (South Arcot) dated in the reign 
of Jalavarman alias Tnbhuvanacakravartm Sundara 
Pandya, a certain ^anputtira Pandita figures as a donoi 
and there is a reference to ‘ Sangattai ’ most probably 
members of the Buddhist Sangha A record (No 358 
of 1908) fiom Mangadu (Chmgleput) of the reign of 
the famous Jatavarman Sundara Pandya ( ace AD 1251) 
contains a gift of land as Palhccandam to a certain 
Palli — a Jain temple— whose name is illegible^. An 
inscription from Pudukkottah (No. 367 of 1904 — Amina- 
sattram) of a certain Sundara Pandya mentions one 
Dharmadeva Acarya as the pupil of Kanakacand^apandita. 
Although the second name is in pait a conjectural 
restoration, there seems to be little reason to doubt that 


1 A E.E , 1916, part ll, para 33 

2 A R E , 1912, part ii, para 3S 
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for Also for the maintenance of the 108 Brahmin 
families and others, were acquired 1 1 7f veils of land in the 
village of Rajasikhamanmallur alias Puliyangudi The 
Brahmins evidently received each a full veil of land. 
The following other vnttis were also settled — teachers of 
Vedas, 3, teachers of Sutras, i , two doctors, if, ambada- 
‘yas ( ? ), \ , village accountant, \ , drummer, f , potter, f , 
blacksmith, f , carpenter, \ , goldsmith, f , Irankolh, 3/8, 
barber, 3/8, washerman, \ , village watchman [padi-kappEn) 
f , and the village-servant { Vcttiyaii) 1/8 Of the natta land 
outside the agrahara ‘ Brahmin quarter ’, three parts 
were set apart for Vellan-kamy alar and the remainder for 
other professionals (?). The fruit trees, gardens, ponds, 
waterpits, grazing grounds, irrigation channels, unculti- 
vable waste, embankments (?) of fields and pathways, 
included in the village site were made over (to the donees) 
as per customary law All taxes were excused, but it was 
stipulated that from the fourteenth year of the king 500 
kalam of superior paddy, was to be measured out every 
year to the temple at Chidambaram for conducting the 
special service, Ellandalaiyana-Perumal-Sandi, and that 
all lands which belonged to temples ( tirunamatlu - 
kkEni) must be demarcated by stones marked with the 
trident ’ 1 

A record (No 429 of 1917) of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya is said to contain a'reference to an assembly of 
512 but nothing more is known of it now and the text is 
not yet available Records of different kings from 
several villages in the Tmnevelly district seemffo contain 
references to certain military institutions, the nature of 
which is by no means quite clear Records from 
Kilappavur call them Munai-edirmogar and Tennavan- 

1 A R E t 1914, part ii, para 18 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY AND LATER. 

DECLINE AND END 

J ATAVARMAN VIra PaND YA continued to rule for several 
years after the first Muhammadan invasion of the Pandya 
country and, as has been seen, late records of his reign 
of about A D 1 340 show evidence of the recovery of the 
land from the ravages of the invaders. It is, however, 
difficult to trace in any detail the course of events in 
the Pandyan kingdom in the fourteenth century The 
chronicles relating to the period narrate wild and fanciful 
stories which have sometimes been accepted as history, 
but are by no means reconcilable with the evidence 
furnished by the epigiaphs The general outline of the 
story is clear The establishment of the Muhammadan 
power m Madura about A. D 1330 must have deprived 
the Pandyan rulers, Jatavarman Vira Pandya and his 
co-regents of their hold on their capital The evidence 
from epigraphs, however, shows clearly that even the loss 
of Madura did not mean the immediate disappearance 
of the power of the Pandyas from the districts of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tanjore. Till about the middle^ of the 
century or even a little later, the Pandyan rulers appear 
to have held sway over parts of these districts * 

It is not within the scope of this work to deslnbe 
m any detail the story of the Sultanate of Madura 
and the barbarous misdeeds that disgraced the Short 
period of its precarious existence The subjects of the 
Sultans seem never to have reconciled themselves to the 
rule of the Turuskas (Tulukfcar) as they were called, and 
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Madhuravi'/ayam of GangaDevi 1 The M adhuravij ayam 
is an almost contemporary poem in the conventional epic 
style m Sanskrit dealing with the conquest of the Madura 
Sultanate by Kumara Kampana altos Virakamparaya 
It is a composition of considerable literary merit by the 
wife of Kampana, and even in its present mutilated condi- 
tion, the poem throws much welcome light on the 
political conditions of the time. We learn from the 
poem that some time after Kampana conquered the 
Sambuvaraya of the Rajagambhlrarajya and established 
his rule over Tondaimandalam (Tundha) with his capital 
at Marakatanagari (another name for Kanchi?), a mysteri- 
ous lady appeared before Kamparaja and narrated to 
him m detail the wicked deeds of the Yavanas (Muham- 
madans) in the southern country She said ‘ The temples 
m the land have fallen into neglect as worship in them 
has been stopped Within their walls the frightful 
howls of jackals have taken the place of the sweet 
reverberations of the mndanga Like the Turushkas 
who know no limits, the Kaven has forgotten her ancient 
boundaries and brings frequent destruction with her 
floods. The sweet odour of the sacrificial smoke and 
the chant of the Vedas have deserted the villages 
(< agraharas ) which are now filled with the foul smell of 
roasted flesh and the fierce noises of the ruffianly 
Turuskas The suburban gardens of Madura present 
a most painful sight , many of their beautiful cocoanut 
palms have been cut down , and on every side are seen 
rows of stakes from which swing strings of human skulls 
strung together. The Tamraparn! is flowing red with 
the blood of slaughtered cows. The Veda is forgotten 

1 Edited by Pandits Hanhara Sastn and Srinivasa Sastn (Tm andram, 
1916) vatb an Introduction b} Mr T A Gopinatha Rao Canto vih, 
pp 69 ££, 
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and justice has gone into hiding , there is not left any 
trace of virtue or nobility m the land and despair is writ 
large on the faces of the unfortunate Dravidas.’ At the 
end of her speech, the lady produced a mighty sword, 
the symbol of Pandya sovereignty and spoke again 
‘This sword, O! King!, was wrought of yore by 
Visvakarma from the essences of all the heavenly instru- 
ments of war for the use of Loid Siva in his fight 
against the Asuras He then gave it to the Pandyan 
king who pleased him by his penances, and with its aid 
successive rulers of his dynasty held unrivalled sway 
for a long time And now finding that, by dmt of fate, 
the kings of the Pand) a line have lost their prowess, (the 
sage) Agastya has despatched this sword to be placed 
iq your strong hands ’ The rest of the speech is an 
exhortation and a prophecy foretelling Kampana’s suc- 
cesses in the south This account in the Madhuravvjayam 
is valuable m two respects It gives a fairly reliable 
account from the Hindu point of view of the state of 
feeling m the country towards its Muhammadan rulers, 
and in a matter like this, contemporary literary evidence 
is of inestimable value in supplementing the evidence 
from epigraphs What is equally valuable to the student 
of Pandyan history is the account of the transference of 
the ancient sword from the Pandyan kings to Kampana 
Agastya, the custodian of Tamil culture, is said to have 
made tjie transfer, as the Pandyan line did not any more 
produce kings worth the name The meaning behind 
the poetic Conception is clear The failure of the Pandyan 
kin^s to recover Madura is the histone justification for 
Kampana’s conquest of the Madura country , moreover, 
in the Pandyan kingdom, the task of the Vijajanagar 
rulers was the continuance of the work of the ancient 
rulers of the land 
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Kampana’s conquest of Madura is partly descnbed 
m the final fragments of M adh u ravt) ay am and attested 
by inscriptions and chronicles. His conquest of the 
kingdom of Rajagambhlra* is mentioned m an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1365, and a record in the thirty-first year of 
a certain Maravarman Vira Pandya from the Ramnad 
district (No. 64 of 1916) refers to the southern campaign 
of KampanaUdaiyar, and his destruction of the Tulukkap, 
followed by the establishment of orderly government 
throughout the country and the appointment of many 
chiefs ( NayakkamnUr ) for the inspection and supervision 
of temples. 1 2 3 The date of this record is now generally 
taken to correspond to A.D 1364. Three inscriptions 
at Tiruppullam (Ramnad) are undoubtedly records of 
this Kampana and are dated in A D 1371 and 1374. 3 On 
the other hand, the evidence of the coinage of the Sultans 
of Madura shows that their rule was continued in 
some manner till A.D. 1377-8. 4 It seems a legitimate 
inference to make that, though the back of the Muham- 
madan power in the south had been broken by A.D 1364 
or even a little earlier, the last Sultans maintained a 
feeble struggle against the growing power of Vijayanagar 
till A.D. 1377-1378 5 

1 A R E , 1899, para 57 discussing No 18 of 1899 identifies RSjagambhl 
rarajya with the Pandya country and is still followed b> some writers, e g 

Heras, Aravldu Dynasty , p 104 Tfie MadhurRvijayam leaves no doubt 
that it is a reference to the country of the Sambmarayas 

3 AM E , 1916, part u, para 33 

3 Rangachari, Inscriptions of the Madias Piesidency, p 1173, Nos 124, 
129 and 132 It may be noted here that the earliest mention of KaitpaDa 
m the epigraphs of the Tamil districts is in Saka 1285 (a d 1363) in 803-D 
at p 1607 of Rangachari 

* J It AS , 1909, p 683 b 

3 Dr S K Aiyangar {op ett , pp 182 ff) places the early campaigns of 
Kampana m the south w the interval between a d 1343 and ad 1355-1356 
and connects them with the break in the coinage of the Sultans in this 
period Rev Heras (op ctl , pp 105-6) seems to underestimate the indi- 
cations obtained from the Pandyan records and is inclined to place the 
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years and therefore he may be taken to have ruled up to 
about AD. 1380. 1 Another ruler who came to power 
about the same time as the one last-mentioned was 
Maravarman Parakrama Pandya (A.D. 1 335 — 5 2 ) w b° se 
records 2 are found m the districts of Ramnad, Tanjore, 
S Aicot and Chmgleput. A Jatavarman Parakrama 
Pandya (acc A.D 1357) was m the enjoyment of feome 
power in the district of Ramnad and the Pudukkottah 
state for at least twenty-three years. 3 Yet another 
Parakrama is credited with the renovation of the central 
shrine and the mandapas of the temple at Kuttalam, 
near Tenkasi in the Tinnevelly district, about A D 1387 
in the twentieth year of his reign. 4 And it seems quite 
possible that there was a fifth Parakrama Pandya of 
whom nothing more can be stated than that his thirty- 
first regnal year was about Saka 1337 (No. 203 of 
1895) pointing to some time about A.D. 1384 as the date 
of his accession Lastly, we find evidence of the rule, 
from AD 1395-1396, of a Jatavarman Kulasekhara 5 who 
claims to have rebuilt the temple at Ilanji (a village near 
Tenkasi) and founded a new Brahmin village in his 
fourteenth and sixteenth regnal years respectively The 
inscriptions of the three rulers last mentioned are not 
found outside the Tmnevelly district 

The evidence from epigi aphs thus shows that, some 

« 

1 Nos 453 and 454 of Pudukkottah list and 386 of 1913 and other records 
Indian Ephemeris, vol i, part ii, pp 110-1 c 

~ El, vo\ ix, p 228, and vol vu, p 11 ARE , 1913, part ii, para 46 , 
1918, part ii, para 53 and 1927, part ii, para 39 Inscription No 25 of 1913 is 
a very interesting record which belongs apparently to an earlier ruler 
AJZ E , 1913, part u, para 47 seems to contradict the paragraph just pre- 
ceding it The record is treated here as relating to the twelfth, not the 
fourteenth century 

3 E 1 , vol is, pp 225-8 No 63 of 1924 

No 408 of 1917 and ARE, 1918, part u, para 54 

ARE, 1912, part n, para 42 , 1918, part ii, para 54 
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tinu in the -croncl half of the fourteenth centur) A.D., 
tfic Pfimluc n nn m It t omplctcl) lost their hold on 
tin Madum (onntr\ and found themselves restricted to 
their moie soutln i ,1 possessions in the T inncvt.ll) district 
1 lu change must hm otcuircd about the time of Kam- 
jnsa s g.H « vmipi st of \ladun nr soon afterwards 
The \ i|i t iv;r \irei<v set in to liave been assisted in 
his tasl, j>, tla Hiim h a chieftains and these quondam 
fouuato’ies ol tin Pamha kings doubtless had an m- 
icrtst ip thus icMrxting the tangc of Pandja power. 1 
In in\ cx'-e, tin Pimha kings gained no material advan- 
tage from Kamjnm’s wars against the Madma Sultans 
and the oiabbslu) ent of the power of Vijayanagar in 
Madura pimui to bu t!ie beginning of the end of Pandyan 
rule m the eit\ v heie, except for relativcl) short intei - 
t.aK, tin. P'mch.is had held swat from the earliest times 
to the fourtei nth centur) 

I he bistort of the later Pnndyas of Tinnevelly 2 is 
the stort of a more or less stead) decline, punctuated by 
a few fecole attempts at icvival, ending in the final 
disappearance of the d\nast) towards the close of the 
sixteenth or earl) m the seventeenth centur) The 
evidence of copper-plates lenders it possible to construct 
a genealog\ of the rulers of the period, though some of 


> 

1 D» S k AUunf ir it p 5 of the N&ycks o( Madura l)j Mr R Satja 
mtla An.ir ''onto date the comim nccJTcn' of flic \iccrojnltj of Mndurn 
nth- rfo»)t irk Ke\ II. ns(o/ nt , pp 107-S) reproduces npocrjphnl tiles 
from the chronicle" relating to the illegitimate scions of the Pindja family 
ha\in ben ♦'■aped to power b\ the \iceroy LaXXaun The n runes of the 
perrons concerned *'ho\ that the chronicles are ghing n confused explanation 
of *h rl e of the P'lnnnj a chieftains into prominence under Vijayanugar 
1 lie mos‘ important inscriptions of the later Piindjns have been 
carefully edited by Mr T A Goplnntlm Rno ( frav Arch Series, \d 1 i» 
pp 43-’S2, pp 251-82) whose critical studies went a long way to intro 
duce order into a part of tnc subject which was till then In the most chaotic 
condition In my account I follow Mr Rno in the main. 
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the connections are not }et as firmly established as one 
would wish We have also evidence of the existence of 
some kings not mentioned in the copper-plates at all. 
Thus a Jatavarman Vikiama Pandya 1 , who ruled from 
A D 1401 to 1422 and whose records are found m 
Kuttalam and m Tirupputtur fRamnad), among other 
places, is not mentioned m the^ copper-plates at all 
Another king Parakrama alias Srivallabha 2 came to 
power about the same time and ruled for at least thirty- 
three years till A D 1434. Somewhat later instances are 
those of Maravarman VTra Pandya 3 who ruled from 
A.D 1443 to at least A D. 1497 and whose records are 
found m the Pudukkottah country , and a Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya (AD 1 53 1-1 555) found m Kielhorn’s 
list of Pandya kings These instances show that our 
knowledge of the state of the Pandyan power under the 
Vijayanagar empire is still very fragmentary. It is 
significant that a few records of these later kings are 
found in Ramnad and Pudukkottah, as this is some 
evidence that, to the last, these kings struggled to 
hold their own in the Madura country It is not 
till about A D 1483 that the Banaraya chieftains 
are found assuming titles like Madhnra-pm-i-maha- 
liayakan 4 

The genealogy of the later Pandya rulers as it may 
be inferred from the copper-plate grants ma*' now' 
be given The connections and identifications which 
are doubtful have been indicated as far as' possi- 
ble in the genealogical tree. The period of rule of 

1 

1 E I , vol is, p 228 and No 124 of 1908 

2 ARE , 1927, part u, para 52 

3 E I , %ol is, p 229 and Pudukkottah last, Nos 461-4 

4 No 672 of Pudukkottah List 
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each king and the astensm of his birth have also 
been entered so far as these can be ascertained — 


Ankesari 
Parakruua 
Manabhurana 
MrgaSTrsa) 
a d .1422-62} 


I 

KuIaSekhara 
alias Srlvallabha 
fUttara) 

(A d 1429-73) 

I 

Parakrama alias 

KuIaSckhara 

(Karttigai) 

(a d 1479-99) 


AnkeSvara Sister 

(A D 1436-70) | 


Parakrama alias 
Vira Pandja (Avi(tam) 
(A D 1473-1506) 


Abhirama Parakrama 


Jat Parakrama 
alias Sflvallabha 
(Tiruvadirai) 
(ruled for five \ ears 
at least) 


KulaSekbara Parakrama (ASvati) 
(ad 1543-1552) 


Ahavarama 
Ja(_ SrTvallabha 

‘ establisher of the Pandya Kingdom ’ 
(1534-1542?) 

I 

Salivatlpati Tirunelvellpperumal 
KulaSekbara (a d 1551-1564) 


Gunarama 


Varatungarama 
(158S-1609 ?) 


Atn Irarama “srivallabba tsrivallabha 
(a v 1563-1605) 


Abhirama Ativirarama 


Ankesan Parakrama who had also the titles Mana- 
kavaca and Manabhusana is known to have ruled for 
forty years from A D 1422 1 His inscriptions are numerous 
and some of them contain a long historical introduction 
m Tarail beginning Pll misat-vantfai He claims to 
have. won several victories over his enemies at various 
small place’s mostly in the Tmnevelly district and to have 
defeated the kings of Kerala If he is identical with tne 
Pandya king of Madura vanquished b} Narasa Navakc,- 


1 EI , vu, p 17 and K T o n m Go? Q'Vba 
Later PSndyas ( Trav Arch S i~ r s, \ol 1 ) 

~ Gopmatba Rao (pf> ctl , p? 52-3) Herss 

32 


Kuo’s It sen’ll ns c c (tc 
cp cl , po 1 CS- 4 A 
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as perhaps he is, he must be taken to have been in 
possession of Madura for the best part of his reign, as 
the campaign of Narasa cannot be placed much earlier 
than the closing years of Parakrama’ s reign. He is also 
called Korkawendan, an indication that the sea-board of 
.Tmnevelly was still in his control. But the greatest 
event of his reign was undoubtedly the building of the 
Visvanatha temple at Tenkasi The erection of this 
fine structure was undertaken by the king after the Loi d 
appeared before him in a dream and asked him to make 
a new habitation for him at Southern Kasi as his 
original abode m the Kasi of the north had become 
dilapidated. The construction took seventeen years and 
the towers (gopurams) were still unfinished at the time 
of the king’s death. The king’s unbounded piety and 
his great love of art are evident fiom a number of verses 
in which he makes a moving appeal to his suc- 
cessors to safeguard and extend the temple he 
raised in his day Arikesari also made a large tank 
called Visvanathappereri and erected mandapas m Siva 
temples in several places. Arikesari Parakrama had two 
brothers Kulasekhara alias Srivallabha who completed 
the construction of the towers m the Tenkasi temple and 
an Ankesvara 1 It is not clear what led to the succes- 
sion passing to the nephews of Arikesari, nor is it 
possible to determine whether these nephews arc identi- 
cal with Abhirama Parakrama and Ahavarama w^th whom 
the regular genealogy begins in the copper-plates 

It is needless to follow the transactions Of these later 
monarchs in any great detail Their inscription^ often 
open with the grandiloquent Sanskrit introduction begin- 


1 On the Identity of KulaSCkhara with Srivallabha see Gopinatha Rao 
op at , p 263 and on ArlkeSvara, ARE, 1918, part n, para 57 
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mng S an.a<fa/>/ asat.atiavJra, and to the last they continu- 
ed to oe called Maiih.n lunahT udja though they had ceased 
to ha\e am thing to do with Madura for well over a 
Centun Dunng the reign of Silvallabha (acc A.D. 1534) 
even the little that was left to the Pandyas was sought 
to be taken away from them by the aggressive ruler of 
1 lava'neore who though he was also subject to Vijaya- 
nagai, had iceeived in his couit a rebel governor of the 
empire trom 1 anjoie '1 hese circumstances brought on 
the exposition to the south, in the early years of the reign 
ot \ch\ utarayn, which resulted in the total defeat of the 
Iravancore itiler, the ic-4oration to the Pandya of the 
territory he had then lost and the marriage of a 
P.'md} a 1 princess to Achvutaraya 1 Srivallabha, as a 
con-equence, took to himseli the title — ' who restored 
the olden sines’ (A,;; fa i a/aw dutta) But nothing, not 
even the support ot the Vijayanagar emperors, could 
restore tnc glory that once belonged to the rulers 
01 this dvnastv Srivallabha and his successors had 
to console themselves, for what they had lost of 
political power, by seeking distinction in literature 
and philanthropy . And many of them, specially 
Ativirarama 2 and his cousin Varatungarama really 


1 bee Hrii, op at , pp 113-17, for 1 detailed account of Acbyuta’s 
erpcdi'ion t 

* \'f*e l'l of Pudukl ott U pht<-s has caused a difficulty about the duration 
of A ivirarima’s r<-i r n, ( A R C , 1912, part 11 , para 41), as this verse says 
'hat ins lao'hcr SrUallabln was crooned after his death But the reading 
tads j^n fail on v lilch the interpret ion rests does not seem to be quite 
secure It ra»j be observed tliat Varatungarama, the other donor in the 
plates, could not also ha\c been ruling in Saha 1505, the date of the gift , in 
fnct.’taes 135-S of the record show clearly that the regnal year quoted is 
that of AtMurama himself (Coni, a T A Gopmatba Rao, of> cii.p .57) 
Heras (op at , pp 285-5) explain the reference to the battle of Vallam- 
prahara in the plates Seo also Satynnatha Aiyar, Naya $ 0 a lira, 
p 103, n 13 Tor Abhlruraa Ativirarama the son of Ativirarama Srivallabha, 
sec ARC, 1912, part ii, paras 40-1 
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deserved the name Sdhitya-sarvabhauma both on account 
of their own literary compositions and by the encourage- 
ment they gave to the poets of the time. They also 
earned the gratitude of their subjects by the excavation 
of tanks, and the construction of temples and other 
foundations of public utility. These kings liked to 
call themselves Devabrahmana-sthapanxicarya, and when 
Robert de Nobili wanted that Srivallabha, the brother of 
Ativirarama, should listen to ‘ the new doctrine preached 
by the Western sannyast ’, he was put off on one ground 
or another 1 The last of these kings, of whom we have 
authentic epigraphical evidence, performed a Vedic 
sacrifice in A.D 1615 and assumed the titles Somayafi 
and Dlksitar He seems to have lived up to A D. 165 2. 2 
All these rulers were in subordinate alliance 3 with the 
Nayaks of Madura of the line of Visvanatha Nayaka. 
A few of their inscriptions 4 refer to the emperors 
of Vijayanagar and their birudas as well, they also 
adopted the boar as an additional emblem of their family 
along with the carps and the hook. These are indications 
of their acknowledgment of the suzerainty of Vijayanagar. 
‘ There are two copper-plate records in the Kuttala- 
nathasvamin temple at T irukkurralam which belong to 
the reign (!) of one Alaganperumal Slvala-Varagunarama 
Pandya Kulasekharadevar, “ whp brought back the 
past”. Both of them are 1 dated Saka i 675 *(a.D. 

1 75 3) He bears all the birudas known to the previous 

Pandyas.’ 

Or 

Or 

1 Heras, op cit , pp 392-3 

a Gopinatha Rao and No 268 of 1908 ^ 

3 See Heras, op cit , pp 347-8 At p 132, however, he seems to 
mistake the true meaning of Vi§vanatha’s corns with the legend Pandyan 
Contra Satyanatha Aiyar, op cit , p 65 

* 615 of 1915 and Gopinatha Rao, op cit , p 59 
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Papi 2, n 1 — See nlso Mr Krishna Sastn’s observations 
in Ins Introduction to the / / , \ol 111 , p 1 
Pape S, 1 •>' — lnnOM aclm edir padinankavadu 
Pj>pe IS, l 1 ' — L II Wirmmgton — 77 / 1 Commacc Beiwcin 
PI c A 'or ir an i ImUa -fines an excellent account of this 

trade and is \crs full} documented See under 1 Pandyan ’ in 
the index, and spccialh pp 50-00 ‘ From the very beginning 

of tl e Roman Umpire the Pandja people had probably taken the 
leading part m encouraging the Romans to come and trade, for 
thc\ had sent, as \\c ha\c seen, an embassy <.o Augustus ’ 

Pape 2o, 1 21 — Pin am 15 mn> be compared with the following 
trom the Vclwlkudi grant (11 31-7) about the same king 
’ Koinanti pala\ o(|i-kkud v-mannar-kulan tavirtta Palyaga-Mudu- 
kudumi — p Pcruvaludi ’ 

Pape 27, l 16 — The Inrger Sinnamanur plates (11 100-2) 
seem to mention another battle at Citramujari along with that 
it l'alaij danganam, and they add that two enemies of the 
P md\ an kings lost their lives in these battles The text is 
‘ Ambor-Citramu} ari um-Talai ilam-kunattir-rannokham-inivenda- 
rai-1 1 olai-\ 1|ir-ra]ai-tuinittu-hhura-ttalaiyin-huttolittum ’ In his 
introduction^//, \ol in, p 445) to these plates, Mr Krishna 
Sastri assumes (a) that Citrarauyari was also fought by 
Ncdunjcliv, an, and (/>) that the two enemies who were killed were 
the Chola and the Chcra kings 

Pape 31, 11 1-S — araneri-mudarre-yarasinkogya 
madanal, nnmarenn-hho^l-hodudu 
+ pirarcna-kkunam kolladu 
nayirganna venti-palatimaiyum 
tingajanna tanperunjayalum 
’ vaijattanna vanmaiyu-munru-mudaiyai-yaki 
ni nidu valiya nedundakai 

0 Papes 39-12— In editing the Sinnamanur plates (5//, 
vol in, part iv, pp. 447-8) Mr Krishna Sastri follows Mr 
Venkayya’s arrangement of the genealogy of^ the Pandya kings 
mentioned in the Ve|vikkudi and the larger Sinnamanur plates 
He admits that the first king Arikesan of the larger Sinnamanur 
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plates at first appears to be the same as Ankesan Maravarman, 

No 4 of the Vejvikkudi grant ; but he feels constrained to reject 
this identification, and his reasons may be briefly examined 
First, he holds that Arikesari (Velvikkudi, 4) did not fight with 
the Pallava king as did Arikesari, the first king of the Sinnamanui 
plates This rests on his supposition that Vilveli against whom 
Arikesari ot Velvikkudi fought at Nelveli was 1 perhaps a Chera ’ 
But it should be noted that the campaigns of this king against 
the Kerala ruler are mentioned separately m the Vejvikkudi 
grant, aud that Nelveli is coupled with {sankaramangai in the 
Sinnamanui grant as having been fought against the Pallavas 
Secondly, Mr Sastri says that the battle of ^ankaramangai is 
not mentioned among the battles fought by No 4 Velvikkudi, 
but his grandson No 6 ‘ is clearly said to have crushed the 
Pallava power ’ Surely, the facts ( a ) that Sankaramangai is not 
mentioned in the Vejvikkudi grant at all in relation to either 
No 4 or No 6, and ( b ) that Nelveli is a common factor between 
No 4 of Velvikkudi and No 1 of &innamanur suggest a conclu- 
sion very different from that of Mr Sastri And it is strange 
that he should underrate the mention of Nelveli by name in the 
Velvikkudi giant among the achievements of No 4 and imagine 
that No 6 fought at Sankaramangai because he is said to 
have crushed the Pallava power It will be noticed also that, 
by his scheme, he has to postulate a second fight at Nelveli 
‘ against the very same or a different Chera king ’ for which 
there is no reason suggested Thirdly, Mr Sastri says ‘ The 
title Parankusa, given to Ankesari in the Tamil portion of the 
Sinnamanur grant, makes it difficult to connect him with the first 
Ankesari Maravarman (No. 4) of the Velvikkudi plates ’ But 
one may ask, how is it less difficult'to connect him with No«(6)? 
The title Parankusa does not occur in the Vejvikkudi grant at all, 
and it may be suggested that the other title ‘ Asamasafnan ’ 
which No 4 gets in the Vejvikkudi grant makes it, if anything, 
easier to identify Parankusa with him, rather than with his 
grandson. And the chief name of the king Ankesari is common 
to both records and has the same import as the Parankusa title 
Lastly, Mr Sastri says ‘The fact that Parankusa Arikesan’s 
grandson is called Rajasimha m the Smnamanur plates suggests 
the possibility of Arikesari himself being also called Rajasimha, 
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which title we actually find for the first time given to Termaran 
(No 6) in the Vcjvikkudi plates ’ It is clearly simpler to say 
that the two Rajasimhas of the fsinnamanur and Velvikkudi grants 
are identical as well as the two Ankesans Moreover, it is very 
risky to infer the titles of a king from those of his successors as 
is done by Mr Sastn Thus, none of the considerations brought 
forward by Mr Sastn can be accepted as establishing Mr Ven- 
kayya’s system of genealogy, and the reis no reason to modify 
>the conclusions stated by me at p 41 It may be added that on 
the other system, we know nothing of Nos f8) and (9) (of Mr 
Sastn's genealogical table), the so called Rajasimha II and 
Varaguna I respectively, as neither the Velvikkudi nor the 
Sinnamanur plates gi/e an account of their reigns 

Page 4-2 , n 1 — The Sinnamanur grants have since been 
published in S II, vol m, part iv, Cf Mr Krishna Sastn’s 
observations on the smaller Sinnamanur plates at p 447 He 
thinks that the donor of these plates was Parantaka Nedunjadayan 
’ or an immediate successor of his 

Page 44, l 4 — Kanfaka-Sodanai tanseydu 
Page 45, l 7 — Sewell fixes the date of accession between 
March 22nd and November 22nd, a d 862 on the strength of 
No 84 of 1910. See Rangachan, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency under Trichinopoly 683 

Page 49 — Attention may also be drawn to the expressions 
‘ Kali-arasan-vali-talara ’ (1 90) and ‘ Kalippagai ’ (1 100) m the 
account of Parantaka Nedunjadayan’s reign in the Velvikkudi 
grant Mr Krishna Sastn interprets these phrases as referrmg 
to the Kali age, though, elsewhere, he accepts the suggestion 
that the Kalabhras were of the Kahkula ( E I , xvn, pp 306 n, 
307<>~8) 

Page 50, ll 8-10 — Taram mangaiyaippirarpal urimai-ttiravi- 
din liikki-ttanpal-urimai nangauam-amaitta 

* Page 51, ll 14-15 — Villavarum (vanai) Nelveli-um viri-pojir- 
ccangara-mangai-Pallavarum (vanaiyum) pinganda (purangapda) 
F&rankuSan The readings within brackets are those of S 1 1 , 
vol in, part iv 

Page 56, n 2 —Mr Krishna Sastn appears to have changed 
his view as he mentions fsengodu and Pudankodu as battles won^ 
by Rapadhlra 
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Page 61, ll 11-12 — Vattiya-keya sangitangalal maliveydiya 
V angalandai-vaidyakulam 

Page 63, l 5 — Kunramannador-Koil 

Page 77 , n 1 — c! Mr Krishna Sastn’s remarks at p 449 of 
S 1 1 , vol in 

Page 79, l 8 — Contra Mr Krishna Sastri {ibid) who. takes her 
to be a Chola princess 

Page 80, n 1 — Summarizing the larger ^mnamanur plates, 
Mr Krishna Sastri says of this Ra]asimha that he ‘ defeated the 
king of Tanjai (Tanjore) at Naippur, fought a battle at 
Kodumbai (Kodumbalur) the seat of one of the powerful Chola 
subordinates, burnt Van]i and destroyed the king of southern 
Tanjai (perhaps another subordinate of the Cholas) at Naval ’ 
(S II, vol in, p 449) 

Page 82, n 1 — Mr Krishna Sastri {S 1 1 , vol m, part iv, 
Introd , p 10) says that the Kanyakumari record (of Vlrarajen- 
dra) states that Parantaka ‘ killed the Pandya with his whole 
army 1 But as this is contradicted by the Tiruvalangadu plates* 
and the Mahavamsa, the expression hatva of the Kanyakumari 
record must be taken to mean ‘ defeated ’ 

Page 85, l 13 — cf Mr Krishna Sastri's remarks at p 7 of his 
Introd to 5“ II., vol in, part iv 

Page 86, l 19 — Kottai ahttu nanru seydu patfar 
Page 86, l 20 — U1 viftu-kkoyircevakar 
Page 88, l 3 — Nlrodatfi-kkoduttan 

Page 88, ll 7-8 — Mannavanadu paniyal vadivamaiya-ppidi 

sulndan 

Page 88, l 11 — ellaiyakattu-kkallum-kaljiyum naftu 
Page 88, ll 21 If — pirammadeyamaka-kkaranmaiyum Miyat- 
ciyum ulladanga sarvapariharamaka' niiodatti kkudu-kkap-patfadu 
Page 89, ll 25 // — enjru ninravan vinnappiyanjeyya nanru 
nanrenyu muruvalittu nattanm palamaiyadal kafti ni kolka^enna 
natta-rran palamaiyadal kattman angappoiudey r e 

Page 89, l 32 — Natfu 

Page 92, ll 7 If — lvvotfina parisu ney aftuvippadarkku amat'n- 
dupupaippatfom sirrambar patiyum padamulattdmum 
Page 95, l 26 — enpiranda palhccandanga]um 
Page 98, ll 7 H — (Ko)nnavil kurverkdn Nedumaran ten- 
kudar-kon tennan kopdadum ten-Tirumal-irunjolaiye 
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Page 101, 7 ; 1 — Contra Mr Kushna Sastri-Introduction to 
S / 1 , \ ol in, part iv, pp 14-17 The Madras Museum Plates are 
referred b\ Mr Sastri to 1 the uncle and immediate predecessor 
of Riijarlja I ’ (S / / , vol in, p 267) There is nothing m the 
record that goes against our view that these plates may be 
assigned to Rnjcndra I In fact, the mention of adikankaf &o[a 
mlhtnda * 1 1 Hr -c mb a inn an in 1 14 supports our view, as this 
So|amu\cndi\clar was the commander of Rajendra’s army 
(S / / , vol in, part iv, introd p 17) 

Page 103 , 7: 1 — Sec also Mr Krishna Sastri — ibid , p 15 
Page 105, 7i 1 — Annual Repot l 7 >av Arch Dept , 1920-21, 
p 65 and SI/, \ol ill, p 469 for a defence of the traditional 
\iew of Kandalur-Snlai and the fleet maintained by the Chera 
kings there 

Page 10S , 7i 1 — See, however, Mr Krishna Sastri’s introduc- 
tion, p 19, in SI I, \ ol in, part iv, for other evidence in 
support of Hultzsch’s view 

Page 115, / 2 — iirifluvanppadu 
Page 115, l 4 — Kani-udaiyar 

Page 116, l 19 — vilai olai sc\du nirodaftikkoduttom 
Page 123 , l 20 — Tiru-valara-cceyam valara tennavar-tam 
Lulam valara-varumarai nangavai vajara-vanaittulakanduyar 
ninga-ttenraadura-pun-ttonj-i 

Page 124, l IS — Tennavar tam Kuladeyvam 
Page 135, l IS — Pandiynnai mudittalai-kopdarujiya 
Page 135, l 21 — avan mudimel adi vaittu 
Page 142, l 6 — vanpnan guj-u madakalinvaj-nda venjina 

vengai villudan-olippa 

Page 144, l 5 — Pu maruviya tirumadandaiyum 
Pajgc 145 , / 13 — Sonadu Kondaru]iya , Sopadukopdu n/udi- 
konda-Solapurattu virar abhi?ekam papniyaru]i>a , Sona^u 
valanglyaruliya, 
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A D 

C 100-300 
C 590 

C 620. 
C 645 
C '670 
C. 710 
C. 740 

C 765. 

770 

C 815 
862 
C 880 


C 900 
C 920 

C 950-1000 


C 1020 
C 1020-70 
C. 1080-1100 


C. 1120. 
C. 1132. 


^angam Age 

End of the Kalabhra interregnum Accession of 
Kadungon 

Accession of Maravarman Avani§ulamapi « 

,, Sendan (Jayantavarman) 

,, Ankesari Parankusa Maravarman 

,, Koccadayan Ranadhira 

„ Rajasimha (I) Maravarman Pallava- 

bhanjana 

,, Jafila Parantaka (I) Nedunjadayan 

alzas Varagupa Maharaja 
Consecration of the Vi?nn temple built by 
Marangari at Anamalai 
Accession of far! Mara Srivallabha 
Accession of Varagupavarman 
Battle of fan Purambiyam 

Accession of Parantaka (II) Viranarayana Sada- 
yan 

Accession of Rajasimha (II) Maravarman 
Capture of Madura by Parantaka I Chola , end of 
the First Empire , flight of Rajasimha (II) 
Completion of the Chola conquest of the Pandyan 
kingdom The wars of Vira Pandya ‘ who 
took the head <of the Chola ’ Raja Raja I’s 
campaigns in 1 the Pandya country *> 

Rajendra’s invasion and settlement of the Pandya 
country 

The period of the Chola-Pandya Viceroys Rhja- 
dhiraja’s wars in the Pandya country 
Kulottunga I’s invasion of the Pandya courfcry 
Jafavarman Srivallabha and Maravarman 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Parakrama Pandya 
Jatavarman Parantaka Pandya 
Accession of Maravarman $rivallabha. 
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A D 

C 1162 Accession of Tribhuvanacakravartm Kulasekhara 
of the Civil War 

C 1168-70 Cml War between Kulasekhara and Parakrama 
C 1180 Accession of Vikrama Pandya (son of Kulase- 
klnra) ind renewal of the Civil War by Vira 
Pand\ a (son of Parakrama) 

r C 1180 End of the Civii War and flight of Vira Pandya 
to Travancore 

C 1100 Accession of Jatnvarman Kulasekhara (I) Begin- 
ning of the Second Empire 

C 1216 Accession of Maravarman Sundara Pandya (I) 

C 1223 Restitution of the Chola country by Sundara 
Pand\ a 

1238 Jat.nnrman Kulasekhara (II) Accession o f 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya (II) 

1251 Accession of Jafavarman Sundara Pandya (I) 
1251-8 Sundara Pandya’s wars against the Cheras, the 
Hojsalas, Koppernnjinga and Gapdagopala 
1253 Ja^a\arman Vira Pandya (I) (sub-king) 

1268 Accession of Maravarman Kulasekhara (I) 

1276 Jafavarman Sundara Pandya (II) (sub-king) 

1283 Mar-narman Vikrama Pandya (sub-king) 

C 1284 Kulasckhara's conquest of Ceylon 
1291 Jatavarman 6nvallabha (sub-king ?) 

1296-7 Jatavarman Vira Pandya (II) (sub-king) 

1303 Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (III) (sub-kmg) 
1310-11 Murder of Kulasekhara (?) Civil war between 
Sundara Pandya and Vira Pandya Malik 
Kafur’s invasion of Madura 

IB 11-1 3 The assumption of independence by Ravivarman 
Kulasekhara, Chera, and his conquest of the 
Pandya country End of the Second Empire 

1314 Maravarman Kulasekhara (II) 

1315 Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya (I) 

C 1317 Assertion of independence by Kulasekhara 6am- 
Duvaraya Invasion of Muppidi Nayaka and 
his capture of Kanchl 

1329-30 Establishment of the Sultanate of Madura. 
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A D 

1334. 
1335 
1357 
C 1364-70 

1377-8 
1 395-6 
1401 
1422 
1429 
143S 
1443 
1473 
1479 
1531 
1534 

1543 

1551 

1563 

1588 

1615 


Maravarman Vira Pandya (I) 

Maravarman Parakrama Pandya 
Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya (II) 

Kumara Kampana’s wars against the Madura 
Sultanate 

End of the Sultanate of Madura 
Jatavaiman Kulasekhara (III) 

Jatavarman Vikrama Pandya 
Arikesari Parakrama Manabharapa 
Kulasekhara alias £rivallabha 
Arikesvara 

Maravarman Vila Pandya (II) 

Jatavarman Parakrama alias Vira Pandya 
Parakrama alias Kulasekhara 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya (III) 

Jatavarman fsrivallabha ' establisher of the 
Pandya Kingdom ’ 

Kulasekhara Parakrama 
TirunelvelipperumaJ Kulasekhara 
Ativirarama Srivallabha 
Varatungarama 

Performance of a Vedic sacrifice by Varagupa 
^rivallabha alias Kulasekhara 
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Ainaph, 44 45//, 5S, GO 
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AIn"tnpc-umnl, 252 
AH^apuri, 232 
A[a?erudu Fat chi kilfu, 115 
Alngijn Pi/Intar, 166// 

AHcjlya Plndjnn hnll, 118 
Alncpyn ^I>nn, 165// 

AlnDpudl, 133//, 221 
Ah ud-din Khilil, 203, 205 and it, 
206 

Allun Tirukkajattldeva, 169// 
Ahar(s), 97, 98 
Alwnr-Tirunagarl, 216 

34 


Anya CaPn\ arti, 184, 185 arid n 
Arppnkknm, 127, 128, 131, 133// 
Arl/iafQstra, 14 
Arulaln Pernina-J, 212n 
Arya(ns), 2, 20//, 31, 16 8 and « 
Asamasaman, 254 
Ashnr, 181 

A siin vaktra, 117 and « 

Asoka, 12«, 15 
Asnras, 243 

Atikayapdndyadeva, 153 
Ativlrarama Srivallabba (ace 1563), 
249, 251 and n, 252 
Atkon<)avilli, 227 
Attivarana, 113 
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Chidambaram, 49 n, 96, 97, 121, 144, 
145, 160, 162 and n, 166-9, 171, 
175, 189, 220, 237, 238 
Chin, 191 

Chola(s), 6, 7, 11, 12, 46, 54, 55, 58, 
59, 64, 68 , 70, 74 ;/, 76, 77, 80 and //, 
81, 82, 85,96, Ch VIII-IX passim, 
139, 142, 144-53, 157, 159, 161, 163, 
165, 175-8, 182-4, 190, 214, 256 
Cholamandalam, 77, 17Pn 
Cholantaka Brahmaraya, 103 4 
Cholantaka Caturvedimangalam, 
120 

Chald.ntakan-na.il, 104 
Cholantaka Pallavarayan, 103, 104 
Chola-Pandya, 11, 109-12, 114-16 
Cholapati, 145 
Chdlar&jyaprati^thdcSrya , 149 
Citramuyan, 253 

Cittiramadattu Tunjiya Nanmaran, 
29 

Coimbatore, 63«, 65, 175 
, Comorin, 5n, 107 

Cuddapah, 54//, 139, 159, 188 


Avaiyan Penyanayanar, 210 
AvaniSulamam, 41, 50 
Avamyalappirandan, 165//, 229 
Avur, 178 

Ay, 56 and n, 65, 83 
Ayams, 32 and //, 33 
Ay cciyar Kui aval, 19 
Ayi ravel l Ayirur, 62 
Ayvel, 56«, 60 

r B 

Bahrein, 192 

Bahur plates, 74 and n, 75 
Ballala II, 148, 149 
Ballala III, 207, 241 
Bana, 168 

Banadaraya, 186, 187, 247 and n 
Barm Zianddin, 204, 207, 210 
Bettelar, 194 
Bhdg&Sraya, 237 
Bhaktavatsala, 236 
Bhandarkar, D R , 12;; 
Bhandarkar, R G , 14 and //, 20, 
117 

Bhatta, 116 
Bhat(ars 2 234 
Bhuta Pandyan, 30 and n 
Bhuvanekavlra, 186 
Brahma, 63« 

Brahmade§aro, 115 
Brahinadeyam, 88, 115 
Brahmi, 15 
Bnhat Samhita, 14;; 

Buddhadatta, 49;; 

Buddhas, 17 
Buddhism, 16, 19, 20, 31, 32, 67;;, 
94-6, 236 

Buddhists, 4, 16, 17 
Burgess and Natesa Sastn, In, 102;;, 
143 « 

Butterworth and Venugopaul 
Chetty, 169« 

C 

Caldwell, Rev R , In, 2 «, Sn, 13 and 
«, 14«, 15» 

Candralekha, 84 

Ceylon, 11, 14, 20, 22, 27, 68-72, 80- 
2, 106-8, 111-3, 129-33, 162, 172«, 
175-7, 179 

Chalukya, 54, 55«, 58 and n 
ChandSSvara (r), 9, 32 
Chera, 55, 59, 79, 124, 142, 150, 163 
and n, 163, 212, 254 
Cherakulavalli, 171;; 

Chet anaivtnra, 183 and n 
Chera-Pandya-Caturveduiiangalam, 
212 

Chevur, 102, 103 


D 

Damodaram Pillai, C W , 25;/ 
Dftna{»i), 88, 89 
Dandam, 9, 100 
Dandanayakam-Seyvdr, 239 
Dantivarman, 46 
Ddsyanama, 98 
Delhi, 203, 205, 209, 211 
Desikachari, Sir T , 12;;, 15?;/ 
Devabr&hmana St/ulpandcdrya , 252 
Devaddna, 9, 115, 217, 219//, 235 
Devadasis 199 
Devagin, 162;; 
Devanayaka-pperumal, 234 
Devardiyal (r), 233, 235 
Dharma, 93 
Dharmadeva, 236 
*Dharmapun, 62 
Dliarmdsana, 228 
Dharmdsanabhatta . 9 
Dhirataran Murti Eyman, 44. 61 
Digvijaya, 150, 166;/ 

Dinaras, 98, 193, 196 
Dofar, 192 « 

Draksarama, 164-6 
Drammas, 118, 123, 143, 217 
Dravida (s), 11, 243 
Dravid'ans, 1, 13, 31 
Dubreuil, G J , 20», 46 and ;;, 48, 
54«, 55«, 57 and ;;, 69;/, 70//, 72;/, 
73//, 75-8// 

Dvaravatlpura, 205» 

Dwarasamudra, 204, 241 
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E 

Edinli isola !§ambuvarayan, 131 
Ekadanda Sannyasms, 236 
Ekattra, 68 

Eliot, Sir C , 24 /;, 231/; 
EllSndalaiyanan , 171 and « 
Ellandalaiyana Perumal Sandi, 238 
Elliot, Sir Walter, 3//, 11 and //, 12n, 
190 

Elliot^aud Dowson, 181/;, 191 m, 201//, 
204-7/;, 209//, 210« 

Ell ore 124 

Emuiandalamum Kondaruhya 160, 
169 

Enadl, 86 and // 

Enadi, 60, 65, 95 
Ettimannan, 86 
Ettuttokai, 18/; 

Europe, 191 
Evvi, 28 and « 

Eyarkonkalikkarua nayanar — pura 
nam, 63 m 

F 

Fergusson, In 
Fleet, J F , 14 m, 63 n 

G 

Gadyakamamrta, 151/; 

Gajabahu I, 19, 20, 22 27 
Ganapati, 136, 168 and /; 
Gandagopala, 168 and n, 169« 
Gandaraditya, 101«, 104 and n 
Ganga(s_) f 58, 59, 60, 68, 76, 77 
Gangadevi, 242 

Gangaikonda Chola-Pandya, 110, 
llln 

Gangai-nadu, 175« 

Gangaiyarayan, 229 
Ganges, 175 
Gauri, 154 

Geiger, 14«, 71« a 

Gnamjsambanda(r), 4,4S«, 54«, 67«, i 
97 «, 98 I 

Godavari, 164 
Gopalan, R , 49«, 58«, 73« 

Gopinatha Rao, T A , 7n, 2 3«, 38/;, 
45«, 46«,'*49«, S6n, 61 n, 63». 65 «, 
74», 77 n, 83n, 86 n, 98 «, 102«, 130«, 
161/;, 162« , I79«, 185«, 242«, 247m, 
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Gdsahasras, 59 
Govindaraja, 13m 
GrStnam, 87, 90 
Grhyapraydgavrtti, 126 
Gunavlrakkuravadigal, 95 
Grukulattarayan, 154-5 
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H aig, Sir W , 208 m 
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Ilam, 107, 130/;, 152//, 175, 180/;, 183, 
' 214/; 

Ilamperuvaludi, 29 
Ildncinai pperu, 217 
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Hangd-kkudi-ccavat-Vartyam , 92 
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ran, 30 
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53/;, 54 
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Irak, 191 
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J 

Jacobi, 140 
Jagad Vijaya, 130 
Jagnar, 207 

Jain(as), 4, 16, 48/;, 67, 80, 95-7, 114, 
117« 

Jainism, 16, 19, 31, 32, 61m, 94, 95, 
236 
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Jatavarman Sundara Chola-Pandva, 
109, 110 

Jatila, see K6ccaday<m 
Jat la (varman), 7, 39, 43 //, 44, 52 m, 
72 n, 85 and n, 9S and /;, see Nedun- 
] ad a van 

Jayadratha Dandaalyaka, 132 
Jayangonda 5olan £l\allman, 142 
Jayangondasolapuram, 146m, 182 
Jayantavarman, see Iseudau 
JScunganadu 14 ; 

Jivakaantawani , 20, 21, 95 


K 
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Aadamat, 217 219 
Kadamaippari it 21 l ) 

Aadmi biwana pin attain, 3 n 
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Kadungon, i 7, 23, 38 m, 41, 46, 4S-50, 
90/;, 96 

Aahdpana, 130 
kaikkolar, 218 
Kais, 192 

kiikatly a, 136, 190, 211, 213 
Kdksht emdu Las it, 115 
kahbhra(s), 2^-5, 47-50, 83, 89, 255 
kalakkad, 60, 64 
kalamukh t, 117 aud // 

A a[atijtt, 1 2 and /;, 100 
A 'alaaah nddd/van, 142 
Aalavah nddu, 142 
kales Dewar 181,196,203 
Kali araSan, 49/;, 255/; 

Kali kula, 47 and /;, 255/; 
kahnga(s), 68, 124, 125 
kalingaraj in, 118 
Kalingaray an, 1 6/7, 143, 182 and m 
Kalingattaraivan, US 
Kahngathtppai am, 105/;, 121, 125 
Kaliyttgardnia, 153 
KaliyugardnteLaara, 153 
Kalladanar, 27m, 29 
A 'a l ft, 88 

Kalhdaikuricci, 141 
Kalugumalai, 65 and «, 85, £6 
Kalul, 203 

A aLiyil niidd(zdn, 155/; 
kalyanapura, 15 
kamarasa\ alh, 232 
Karapana Udaiyar, 2o5, 242-5, 247 
Kanakacandra Pandita, -36 
Kan tl asabhai, V , 1/;, 2/;, 5 and /;, 
7m, 20, 25, 31m, 33, 36m 
Kan an ad u, 15b/; 
kanapper, 30 


Knncnl(puram), 63/;, 73/;, 136, 152/;, 
159, 160, 167m, 16S 169/;, 175, 212 
and m, 213, 230, 242 
Kdnchiputam Londdn, 171 
Adtic/ilptn a vat ddhtSvat a, 171 
kandalur-(Snlai) 105 and /;, 106, 
109, 124, 125, 257 
Kandan Aluqlaiyan, 155/; 

Kandau Uday anyeyddn Glngeyan 
154 

A am, 9 

Aanippidtpfidtt , 221 
Admydichi , 235 
kanyivaypperOr, 63 and /; 
Kankabhumi, 63/; 
kannaki, 20, 21, 22, 27, 36 
Kannannr (Koppam), 162-4, 184 and 
m, 241 

K inn tppar, 32 
Kannattaragar, 184/; 

Kanni, 120, 162 
AaiifaLaiitflttran, 44 
Kanyakumari, 103m, 123, 256 
Kapatapuram, 13 
karaikkal, 75 
karaikkal Animal, 32 
karaikkotfai, 86 
Karamliatti, 203 
A aianaltaii, 116 
Adrtiinnai, 88, 89 
Karavandapurn, 60, 61, 64 
Kankala Chola, 20 and /; 

Kari Kilar, 26/; 

Kari Maran, 97 
Kan c ulndnmanpalnm, 176/; 
Kdriyavdrdcct, 217 
Karungaiohajptrum Pcyar \aludi, 
z9/; 

Karur, 59/; 

Kariuerktiricci, 225 
knrmur, 152/; 

Kassapa, 69 

Kdiu[s), 91, 92 and m, 94, 93, 179 
ikatif, 192 

katjumannarkoyil, 228 v 

katyayana, 13, 14 
kautllyn, 14 and n 
Kfucri, 40, 54 and /,, 57, 60, *2, 7 in, 
75, 161, 162, 175, 242 
Klwkkalnm, 176-7 * 

Kayal (Call), 191, 192, 199 
Kaye, 22m 
Atlit, 216 
Kennedy, 13m 

KCraJa(s) , 52, S3, 58, 62, 68, 69, 112, 
130m, 175m, 184, 208/;, 211-13, 249, 
254 

Kharagiri, 72m, 78, 79 
Khilp, 202 
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Lankapura ( 1 ), 129-33, 134;; 

Leiden grant, 7, 100-3 
Lemunan theory, 1 ;; 

M 

Ma’bar, 180, 181, 191 192, 197, 204- 

6, 208, 209 

Mabeli Vanadirayan, 186 
M^ohin, 191 

MadakkulakkTlmadurai, 3 
Madakkulam 118 
Madambakkam, 231 
Madhavi, 36 
Madhurakavi, 60, 61, 97 
Madhurahiahendra, 251 
Madhura puri-mahanayakan , 248 
Madhurdvi-jayam, 242-4 
MadhyadeSa, 14 

Madras Museum Plates (of Jatila), 

7, 38/z, 39, 41-4, 52;;, 56, 59 61-4, 
85, 87, 88, 9S« 

Madras Museum Plates (Uttama 
Chola), 101;;, 108;;, 257;; 

Madura, 3, 4, 11, 14 and /;, 15, 16, 20, 
25, 23, 34 , 35, 60, 62 and ;;, 67;;, 
80/z, 81-3, 96, 97, 104;;, 108-10, 117, 
128, 130, 133-5, 138, 141-3, 146;;, 
153, 158, 174 190, 196, 202, 205;;, 
203;;, 209, 233, 240-5, 247 and //, 
250-2 

Maduraikkanakkayanar, 27;/ 
Aladitrntkkdnjt, 18, 26, 27;;, 35 
Maduraikonda Rajskesan, 104 see 
Gandaraditya 

Maduraimandalam, 108 and ;; 
Madurakarunalakan , 55 
Magadai, 167 and n 
Magadha, 87 
Magara, 150 
Magaral, 237 
A. fa/iSdkSrata, 13;/ 
Alaharajadhiraja-^rlptit antis iar,i, 
169 _ 

Maharajasimha, 165;/, see Kopper- 
unpnga 

Maharathas, 55, 56 
Alahdsavianta (j), 44, 61, 35 
Mahatalita, 69 
Alahaianlra, 239 

Alahdvantfa, 5, 14 and //, 69-71, 7 i/z, 
80/;, 82, 111, 127, 128, 130, 131, 
133, 184 and ;;, 185 and n 
Mahavrat (a) (ins), 116, 117 and ; 
Mahmda, 69 
Malaimaran, 29/; 

Malamadu, 65, 105;;, 106, 161, 183 
Alalaiyadaraiyan, 190 
Malakongam, 57 


Afalamulyau, 143, 153, 158 
Malavar Manikkam, 154 
Malaya, 69 

Malik Kafur, 202,204-9, 211, 212 n 
Malik-ul Islam Jamal-ud-dm, 192 
Mallikarjuna, 117 
Manabharana (n), 112, 113, 122 
Manalur, 15 
Manar Barmul, 202 
Manavira, 213 

Mandaragaurava , 30 v ' 

Mandaram Cheral Irumporai, 28 
Mangadu, 236 
Mangala Enadi, 86 
Mangalam, 87 
Mangalapuram, 55, 56 and ;/ 
Mangalore, 55 
Mangudi Kilar, 2 In 
Mangndi Marudan, 27«, 29 
Mantgr&mam, 179 
ManikkavaSagar, 4, 66 and ;;, 67;;, 
96, 97, 223 

Alammekalat, 16-19, 32 and ;; 
Mankul, 202 
Mannaikkudi, 52«, Sin 
Mannargudi, 172;; 

Mannarkovil, 110, 116 
Mannarkoyil, 232 
Mannikkuricci, 57 
Afanrddis, 10 
Alanrti, 93 

Mantra-Brahmana, 93 
Mann, 226 
Manur, 93-4 
Marakatanagari, 242 
Afarakataprtlnnbhrt , 170 
Maramangalam, 125 
Maran Eyinan, 60 
Marangan, 44, 45;;, 5S-60, 86, 97 
Maranjadayan, 39, 40, 45;;, 59, 60«, 
65, 73, 76, 84-6, 93, 95 
Maran Valudi, 29;; 

Maravarman Vikrama Chola- 

® Pandya, 111;; 

Marco Polo, 5, 180,181 and tty 188, 
190-200, 205;; 

Marudur, 55», 56 % 

4faianga/adhyak$a , 85 
Matha (i), 116, 117, 154, 236 
Mauryan, 15 * 

Mayapandya, 68-73 
Megasthenes, 5 and ;;, 34 
Melkadayam, 153 
Alelvaram, 221-2 
Meykandadevar, 189 
Milalai-kkurram, 28, 29;; 

AliyStci , 88, 89 
Afudaltgaf, 219 
Mudattirumafan, 29/; 
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Mudikonda Solapuram, 146 n, 147, 
152// 

Aludivalangum pet umdl-sandt , 153 
Mudugur, 16S 

Mudukudumi, 22-4, 26, 47, S9 253 
Mugheir, 13 

Muhammad bin Tughlak, 209 
Mullaiyur, 113 
Muller, Ma\, 14 
Mummadi Solan, 110, 111// 
Muimt-cdtr mogar, 23S 
Muntnyadaraiyan, 126 and // 1 13, 
, 190 

Muppidi Nayaka, 213-14 
Murappu nadu, 236 
tVurasa, 230 
Murti Nayanar, 48// 

MuSin, IS 

Muttaraja (r), 18//, 83-5 
Mutturru-kkurram, 28 and // 
Muvarkoil, 117 
Mysore, 158, 159 

N 

Naccinarkkmiyar, 26 
JSfddu, 8 7, 124 
Nagarattar, 92 
Nagercoil, 101 
Naippur, 256 

Nakklrar, 17 and //, 25, 27//, 29-31 

Ndladtydr 18//, S4 

Nil Its, 92 n 

Nalvaludi, 29 

Nambi Andar Nambi, 67// 

Namb', Perumbarrappulh ur 3 15, 
26//, 9 In 

Nammnjyar, 20, 97 
Nandigrama, 57 
Nattdikkalautbakam, 73// 
Nandnarman Palla\ aruall i, 46 49, 
51//, 57, 60 

Nnndn arman III, 20//, 46 73 and //, 
74, 75 

Narasa Na\aka, 249, 250 " 

Naraj/ruha 4, 60, 61//, 169 
Narnsuuha 11 (Ho\sala;, 147-5] 165 
NarnSmgadiuar, 235 
Narai Jna Aij ar C V , 8// 

Nara\ anaswarui Aijar, 20/; 
Y<irr///fl;,C0// 27// 2“//, 30// 

Nat la, 23S 
Nbti r, 90 and n 
Nlttukkurumbn 60 and // 

\dttu-arj , 232 
Mu al, 256 

N“i\ akkmmlr, 235, 244 
NTuaks of Ellore, 124 
N~unks o f Madura, 252 
Na\an"irs, 97 


Nedi}on, 26 

Nedumaran, 38/;, 45/;, (nmra<ir),54. 
55, 9S and v 

Nedumpalhyattannr, 26// 

A J edunahadai , 26 

Nedunjadayan, 39, 40-5, 59, 61, 62, 
64, 65 6S, 98 and //, 9 55 
Nedunjehyan(Amappadauadandn), 
21, 26, 27 

Nedunjehjan Nambi, 29 
Nedumeiivnn of TnlauHanglnani, 
26-28, 30//, 35 4S//, 253 
Neduva\ al, 57 

Nellore, 139, 159 168, 169/;, 170, 191, 
213 

Nelson, 1/;, 3/;, 15 

Neheli, 23/;, 51 and //, 52/;, 54, 53, 
S7// 254/; 

Nettimai}5r 26 n 

Nettur, 135 and /;, 138 

Nidur, 2S 

Nil at poliyuttu, 9 

Nirvdhazabl a i , 230 

Nirvana, 14 

Nnamam, 63, 84 

Ntyoga , 232 

Nobili, Robert de, 252 

Nrpatungax arman, 74-7, 7P 

\yti\atiar, 230 

O 

Olai, 215, 216 
Ollaij ur, 30 
Ophir 13 
Oracgal 213 

P 

Padatkkaru <i; , 239 
PUdtkdppCw, 23S 
PadikkS al, 217-S 

Padinent-ilhkanakku, IS/; 

Palaro Soli} an kKn 179 
Plh 51 55 
PTIru 212/ 

Palla\a(s), 19 36, 44 46 4S, 4° 

51 and /; 53 54 56 s- and / f 1 . 
62 6S 69, 73-7 , 84, 162//, 1S9- 2 C / 
Pa/fa abk att/at i 41 44 
Pa!la,ddlU ara 17- 
Palla\ arivan, 15S 
Palla\ arai anpCttai 127 
Pall a\ arli a', 132-4 
Pa!h(cci rdut )c 8l -70 2" r 
Pammn akl an, 14S I •»'-» 

Pat an, 21S 232 
Panca\an mah tdCvi, K j 
P 5nda\ as, is 
Plndi, 14 
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Pandikkodumudi, 58 
Pand inland al im, 120 
Pandi nldu, 14, 10G 
P/indippadniylr, 100 
Pandiiavalsalan , 44 
Pandu, 14 

Pandyn, (origin), 13-15 
Pandya diiapaltanum, ISO 
Pnndya kniltnl am, 1 4// 

PTadyn luPRani valnnldti, 10G 
Pandya-riiynn 118 
Pamwakkaf , 237 
Pau/uf>ih, 237 
PannadutamTIn, 20;/ 

Paracaki ak ulCihala , GS 
Parakrama (uul unr, 12th cent ) 
128-30, 14G// 

Parakrama alias ku’a^Ckhara (acc 
1470), 240 

Parakrama alms “arii allabha, 248 
Parakrnmnhahu I, 128-30 
Parakramabahti III, 184, 185 
Parakrama Pnndya (I) Jatavarmau, 
( acc 1315), 223, 245 
Parakrama Pandyn (II) Jn(a\arman 
{acc 1357), 24 G 

Parakrama Pandya J ntii\ arman alias 
Vira Pnndya (acc 1473), 219 
Parakrama Pandyn Mtibeli Vlnldi 
ray a 187 

Parlkrama Pandya M"ira\ arman 
(coal of Knlottnngn I), 1>2 u 123 
and ii 

Parakrama Plndyn Marai arman 
(acc 1335), 246 
PairneSvarnvnrman II, 57 
Paranar 27;/, 29 
Paranyotimunn ar, 3 
Parantaka I (Chola), 46 47, 80-3, 
93, 90-101, 107;/, 13S, 256 
Parantaka II (Sundara Chola), 101- 
3 

Parantaka Pandya (Jatavarman), 
123-5 

Parantaka I (Pandya), 44, 72//, 85//, 
see Nednnjadayan 
Parantaka II (Pandya) , 40, 41, 72;/, 
78, 79, 85;/, see Viranarly ana 
Parantaka-valanadu, 125 
Parantaka vlrar, 85-6 
Parathavar, 35 
Paravas, 52, 53 
Par4va Bhatarar, 95 
PUSan, 221, 222 
Pa<4, 131 
Pdsipattam 223 
PaSmmputpandiyan, 27;/ 

Pah, 92 and ;/ 

Pattamadai, 157«, 234 


Paltuppaflu, Tin 
Paumbcn 5;/ 

Pn\ananpairirin tinnidi, 23G 

Pen/i/i" , adam, GO, 7S, 79 

Pennai, 63 

Pcrambalur 1G5 

PCrlru, 268 

Piiiplvs, 5, 35 

Pcm dir, 57 

Pern 31 "ir, 9a 

Pn /; aft uiiin am, 4, IS;/, 5! aRd ;/, 
63/; 67;; 07;/ 

Pi > inrhadaiuhn 230 
Pcnnnhanaikk 'inns, S8 and ;/ 
Pcnimbidttpu Muttaraian, 8-1 
Pcrtindci anlr, 20// 

Porting famanatt , 230 

Pij! u\ “in, 222 

P 4trandan“ir, 29 

PI i in , 5 and it 

Podn ( 0 ( ill 65,120 

Pon AmarliaM, 153, 223 

Pan i mill fat tt uni via dPa, 10" it 

Ponnambalam Pdkai, 63 n 

Pon, an 217, 232 

Poonamallee, 212 

Pope, Rc\ <8 U 35;/, 96 

Pottappn ar'n ar 226 

Ponamoh pnlaiar, 21 and ;/ 

Prasashs S7 

PrntaDarudradci a 213 

Pntbivipati I, 7 6-8 

Prithiupati 11,78//, SO 

Ptolemy 5 

Pndanl odu 255 

Pudankottu, 56;/ 

Pndukko^ab, 81 110, 117, 153, 155//, 
153, 167, 174-6// 178, 1S7, 214, 

219//, 223 228 235,236,241 and;/, 
245 246 and ;/ 24S;/ 

PndukkoUai 251;/ 

Pugahyur, 62 
Puhar 19 
'Piljam, 228 

Pukalabharanan, 143 5. 

Puhynngndi, 238 

Pnra(in)( iiiitiilrii) 26-30, 32-f 253 
Parainalainadn, 153 
Pnranas,07, 217,234 c 

Puyalur, 57 r 


Qmloa, 211 

R 

Raghnva Aiyangar, M , 13//, 19;/, 
21//, 40;/, 98//, 105// 

Raghava Aiyangar, R , 28 n, 30;/ 
Ragozin, 13;/ 
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Rajadhiraja I, 109, 112, 113, 122 
Rajadhiraja II, 127, 128 and n, ljl- 
4 

Rajsditya (Chola), 101 « 
RSjagambhlra, 143 
Rajagambhlra caturvedi mangalam, 
143 J 

RajagambMra-rajya, 242, 244 and n 
Raja Raja 1, 101 and ft, 104-8, 112k, 
114, 257 

Raja Raja II, 229 

Raja^kaja III, 136, 145, 147, 148, 152, 
153«, 105 and «, 229 
Xaja-Raja-Caturvedmiangalam, 115- 
6 

Raja Raja-mandalam, 106 
Raja-RajaPandmadn, 106, 125 
RSjn- R5j a-\ alanadu , 106 
R&iaStkhamani, 80 
RajaSikhamamnallur, 23S 
Rajasimha I, 41, 44, 56-9, 254-5 
Rajasimha II, 39 41, 46, 79-S2, 85b, 
95, 99, 102«, 255-6 

Rajeadra I, 7, lift, 82, 106-9, 112 and 
a, 116b, 257 

Rajeadra III, 14S, 177, 214 
^Rajeadra chola-vmnagaram, 116 
Rajeadra dev a, 110 
Rajeudram, 190 
Rama mahlpati, 164b 
Ramanatha Aiyar, A S , S0« 
Ramanuja, 117 
RamUyana, 13 and « 

RameSvaram, 129, 132 
Ranadhuu, 255, see Kdccadayan 
Rnnakirti, S6 

Rangachan V , 65?;, 106b, 136k, 172b, 
244b, 255 

Rangasuami Anangar K V ,11;; 
RashtrakQ^a, 100 and a, 103 
Rasingadei ar, 100b 
RaSingankuIam, 190 
RSfira, 87 

Rivundana-kuppa, 15G« 

Ravnarcuan KalaSekhara, 20Sa 211®- 

12^214 

RaM \enn catunedimangalam,163 

R'ce.i, , 149-50B 

Roman Empire, 11 253 

ROmnlos, 15 

Rodramm^i, 190 

Rulhs, 192 

Ruin, 191 

Rustam, 192 

S 

Snbdali, 87 

Safika, 93, ■94, us, lie 
badav,an Karnnandan, 65, 86 


£adayau Maran, S3, 84 
Saggi (o), 192, 195 
Sahiiyci-sdrvabhauma , 252 
iSamsm, 20, 21, 54, 95, 96 
Saivlte, 17, 158 
Saivam, 120 

Sakaiab/itivanacaki avariut, 165 
Sakkarakkottam IOSb 
Salivatipah, 249 
■Sdliyai , 218 
Saliyur, 35 

Samasta-Jagadcidhara, 160, l66w, 

lb7 

Sambanda, 97, see Gnanasambanda 
!aambu\ara>a(ns), 131, 135, 186, 213, 
242, 244b 

£attdi viggtraha-ppsru, 217 
Sangam(s), 13, 16, 17, 19 and n , 20- 
5, 66, 94 

§a.ngam Works, 4, 24, 36, 37 

£angattdi , 236 

Sangrai/ia dhira, 211 

Sankara, K G , 19b, 38b, 42b, 4Sk, 

^ 49b, 5Sb, 59b, 61m, 90b 

isankaraearya, 20 

Sankaragrama, Sl« 

Sankaramangai, 51b, 52k, 254 
Santivlraguravar, 95 
Saracens, 19S 

Sat asvati-bhanddra{ttar) , 234, 23 7 
^anpnttira Pandita, 236 
Sarkar Penyapalnyam, 222 
Sail apart/inratnaka, 88, 89 
Satakarni Gantamipntra, 20;/ 

Sail, 197 

Satxnbbayankara Muttarayan, 84 
Sattan Ganavadi, 61 
Rattan Nakkan, 86 
Sattijanaian, 225 

Saty anatba Ajyar, R , 247k, 251-2k. 

isavaka, 176 and n 

^avan main dan, 176 

Sayce, 12b 

Sedan, 194 

Sekkilar, 49b, 67 n 

S'kkirai, 217 

Seliyakkudi, 62 

Sehyas, 104 

Sema, 161 

Semapdlai, 214 

Setnbiyan, 55 

Sena 1, 69-71 

Sena II, 69-71, 73-4;/ 

Senathi-raja, 2k 
Sendalai, S3-5 
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SCndii nun ' dam, ISO/;, lhi, 1<>I, 
lbG/;, lb 7/; 

Sfmlnti 2], II, 12 mil /;, SO, Sl« 
Sciulil, 52 
Scnpodi, SO/; 

Scnm/dit, 2S5 
S.tHMijtux in, 20/;, 21 
Scnnilntn, S2, 53 md /;, 55 
Si - n m Mnlndih 1, 79 
'>//;, 11 G 

SuT in idfiv i, 7 *, 1 1 S 1 53, ] Sir , ’ 57/ , 
^ 170, 231, 2 > * 
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S mlnv is m, 18 !'>/; 

Si i ' m i, Ini , 103 

'sinn nn mm, 7, 8 2! 21 '< 'S 1) 

' SI , S2/ , S, S7/ iii, iii 71-1, 7n " 
_ SS /; SS, 253-* 

Strr i ill) tr, '>2 

Siriiitonil ir, S3 SI i »1 n 

Siv i, 4, 31, 03/* 1 j2 170 31" 32- 

^ 233-1, 213 

si\ miun 1, 5S 

SI dcr, <> , 1/;, 2/; 

Smith, V A , 15/ 31/, ij <1/, 

20S/j 

Sun h 80 
Sar, 192 

Sokl 'm’ir’hnnft 225 
So In mrnCndnxrrir, 25/ 

&C>hvi, 55 

SOI m tux minrSdtn In 151, 155 
Sfd-n ind'in, 120, 220 
Solomon, 13 
SO nunldipflr, ISO/; 

Sonin SCkSv-n PThIji, 215/> 
S'lmauljtn, 1 1(3, 252 
SGmc'v in, 1 IS, 110/;, 1G1 
£ fin adit, j 8 3 
^onMuXondati 1 S3 
Sondcr ft mdi, 1 SS, 191, 205 
S> V ant a, 80 

Sri Min Srn dlnbli i, *10/;, 41, 4b, 
bS-7G, 77 n ml /;, 98 


hrinu i- i Ah nu, Mr, M , In, In 31 r, 
j Win 

; SrinUnift AijmfMr I* T So 
SMimmn Pill (1, i: , jo n 
S'i I’unmbiVftui, 72n, 7o-8 
Srir ttijum 117 110 IS], pv jfQ 
, 102-1, 107/;, I>, 1-71 

S-H til tbli t, 133 

S 

Srn dlnbli t, Jp| n irm in hml o 
h’llo Him I) 1 18, 1 10 t id r 

„ l2’-3 r, 12 i tnd / I- 7 r m 
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210 _ l 
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Trlchinopoly, 7, 55m, 57, 59, 63, 
65, 84, 91, 92m, IOGw, 153, 165, 
167, 255 

Trikutagin, 176, 177 
Tnpurantakara, 164 
Tnvandram Museum Stone Inscrip- 
tion, 64, 86 
Tufnell, 12m. 

Titldd/tara(s), 52, 59,163 169,171 
Tulyain, 215 

Tucnour and Wijesinha, 185m 
U 

Udagai, 105m, 112 
Udayacandra, 51m, 52m, 57 and m 
Udayana, 57 n 

Udajcndiram, 51m, 52m, 57, 77 it, 80 
and it, 81 

Ugra, 72m, 73m, 78 
Ugrapperuvaludi, 17, 30 
Ulappilimangalam, 80 
Ul_avtc, 235 
Uljtdd.il kttdi, 217 
Umai-Ammai, 119m 
Ulvan, 216 
Or, 87 

Uraiyur, 28, 54m, 144, 162m 
Urattur-kurj-am, 220 
Orkkalattju, 115 
Drum, 219 

UruvukOl-nilan kidu, 115 
Uttamn_Cliola, 101m, 104, 107, 108m 
Uttaradefiani, 154 

Utlaramaiitn (us) , 44, 59m, 60, 85, 
86 

tJttippakkam, 226 
UttiramallOr, 93,94, 230 

V 

Vaddkkadaviat , 218 
Vadugas, 175, 177, 178m 
Vaikhanasas, 114 

Vai*mav(a)(ism), 20, 21, 95, 158, 
235 

Va\anlidu, 232 
Valanpyar, 179 
Vallabha, 58, 68 
Vallam, 85 
Vallamprakara 251m 
Vallan, 175, 17 7, 178m 
Vamanabhatta, 225 
Vanadirayan, 186 
Vdnavan, 50, 55 

Vanavanmabadevl, 78, 79, 82, 106 
Vangalandal, 61 
Vamya-Nagarattar, 234 
Vanji, 59 and n, 80, 256 
Varadanna Dandanayaka, 158. 


Varagunn, 66 

Varngtinu Manara]a, 7, 40, 41, 45, 
59, 68, 90 , 91, 93, sco Ncdun- 
jadayan 

Vnragunavarman, 39, 40 and it, 41, 
45, 72 n, 73m, 76-8 
Varahnmihira, 14m 
Vdraut, 218 
Vdraftftarru , 219 
Varatungarama, 249, 251 and n 
VartkkRi u Seyvai , 216 
Vdnyaiu, 93, 94 
Vartytldr, 216 
Vidal, 218 
Vidal pern, 217 
Vutapi, 54 

Vatteluttu, 6, 95, 101, 116 
Vayal, 87 
Vajalilr, 233 
Vd)Udlftd((am, 222, 223 
Vcdavyasamatha, 236 
VCga\ati, 212 and ii 
VCl(s), 60 and m,83 
Vellalas, 49m, 226 
Vcllan, 115 
Vclldnk&ntyafar, 238 
Veljanur, 155m 
Vellar, 25 
Vellaru, 190 

Velliyambalattu-tunji>a Pcruvalud*, 
29m. 

Vcljur, 62 
Velur, 81 

VChikkudi, 7, 22-6 38m, 39-45, 47- 
53, 55 m 5G and it, 58-61, 66, 68, 
88m, 25 , _-5 

VCmban Slfiulaiyar, 106 
VSmbil, G3 

VCnad(u), 64 , 65, 190, 212m 
Venbai, 58 
Vtnbunadu , 95 
Ventn, 124 

Venknyya, V 8 it, 18 n, 20 it, 23m, 
, 37 m, 38m 40m, 42m 43m, 45m, 48 
and m, 51m, 52m, 54m, 55m, 61m, 
62m, 63m, 66m, 69m, 70, 72mV3m, 
80m, 88m, 89m, 91m, 92m, 103m, 105 
and it, 112m, 117m, 127 %nd n, 

133m, 134m, 1S8m, 179m, 212m 
Verrivcr Celiyan, 27 f 

Ve((ipattam~, 217 
Ve((iyd((n), 222, 238 
Vettuvavan, 19 
Vibhlsana, 81 
Videlvidugu, 84 
VidyaraJSi, 117 
VidyaSiva Panditn, 188 
Vijaya, 14 

Vijayalaya, 47, 48, 70, 77, 85, 114 
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